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CHAPTER I. 


Uron the high road leading from Paris to Italy, and at a 
short league from the frontier, near the place where the Var 
separates Provence from the county of Nice, may be perceived, 
situated in a bare and arid country, the ruins of an old 
chAteau, the front wall of which, still standing, is pierced by 
large windows whose sashless apertures stand out clear and 
distinct against the deep azure of the cloudless sky. A massive 
tower of a style of architecture more ancient than the remain- 
der of the edifice, overtops these ruins, and on its embattled 
summit, in which time has worn but few breaches, may be 
distinguished a slender shaft appearing in the distance scarcely 
larger than a necdle, and presenting very much the appearance 
of a common lightning-conductor. It is the stump of the 
flag-staif from which furmerly waved the seignorial standard. 
The hill on which stand these ruined buildings is covered 
with a thick growth of stunted but highly aromatic vegetation, 
the sight of which would delight the eyes of a botanist; for 
the rare plants that distil those overpowering odours, which 
the breeze frequently wafts to a great distance and even 
carries several leagues out to sca, ‘ire upon this arid rock 
be could scarcely be supposed io nourish even a grain or 
what. 

About three quarters of a century ago, the chateau and 
the lands which surround it belonged to a worthy nobleman, 
the Baron de Colobriéres, the descendant by the female 
branch of an ancient Italian family, which reckoned in its 
genealogy twonty cardinals and a pope. The paternal stock 
was no less illustrious, and dated back from what might be 
called the fabulous times of the Provengal nobility. Despite 
his lofty ancestry, the Baron Mathieu de Colobriéres was far 
from. being a wealthy noble. His armorial bearings were a 
thistle sinople issuing from a tower embattled and erected 
sable, and it might be with trath affirmed that never did 
armorial bearings tell a truer tale; for the lands appertaining 
to the barony were of a degree of sterility which had beconie 
Pioyerbial in the couutry, where it was a common saying, that 
#‘At Colobriéres there ‘is nothing but sheafs of thistles and 
fields of stones.” ‘The baron’s ancestors having alienated by 
degrees the whole of their scignorial rights, there remained to 
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him nothing but the family mansion and the adjacent lands, 
the revenue derived from which was of the slenderest deacrip- 
tion. Not one of the country louts who pulled off their hats 
as they passed beneath the family escutcheon sculptured over 
the gate of the chateau, would have cared to take a single 
farm belonging to the barony. 

The Lord of Colobriéres had espoused a young demoiselle 
as noble, and even poorer than himself, who had brought him 
as her sole dower and fortune a few rings and trinkets to the 
value of about a hundred crowns. Heaven blessed this union 
most superabundantly, and in the space of a few years there 
sprung from it a family of fourteen children. This numerous 
progeny was in truth wie up by the hand of Providence. 

he revenues of the ficf of Colobriéres scarcely furnished the 
daily bread; and as for the rest, it was necessary to make 
up the deficiency by dint of industry, prudence, and strict 
economy. The baroness had never purchased a single new 
gown since her wedding outfit; she dressed herself, as well as 
the children, with the old stuffs which had formerly garnished 
the beds of the chateau, and thus the little gentlemen figured 
in the family tapestries, while the demoiselles wore, fashioned 
into petticoats and gowns. the winduw and bed-curtains 
embroidered by the hands of their female ancestors. 

The Chateau de Colobriéres resembled a hive, from whence 
issued each year the swarms which the paternal dwelling 
could no longer either shelter or provide for. As the elder 
branches grew up they Icft their home and proceeded else- 
where to seek their livelihood. The baron was too deepl 
impressed with the dignity of his rank, to suffer any of his 
children to degrade themselves or their order; and despite 
the straits to which they were reduced, not one had failed in 
lus nobility. Seven young Colobriéres had become monks, 
or had entered the ing's service, and five daughters had 
assumed the veil of the order of ‘‘ Notre Dame de la Miseri- 
corde,” into whose protecting bosoms young women of quality 
were received without a dower. Of all this numerous family 
there remained at length at the chateau only the two youngest, 
a son and a daughter, whom the baron was accustomed to 
call with a sigh, ‘* The props of his old age!” 

Gaston de Colobriéres, or as the country people called him, 
the Cadet de Colobriéres, was a handsome young man of 
some five-and-twenty ycars of age, an intrepid and indefatigable 
sportsman, and so proud and shy that he was wont to turn\, 
his head aside if he chanced to meet a country maiden on his 
way. This rural Hippolytus roamed daily, gun in hand, over 
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the domains of the barony, which were fertile only in game, 
a species of farming which was happily successtul; tor, had it 
not been for the game which he in gencral brought home with 
him every day to the chateau, the inhabitants of Colobriéres 
would have frequently been obliged to eat little more than 
dry bread at their four repasts. 

The baron’s youngest daughter, Mademoiselle Anastasia, 
was # lovely, pensive, and delicate looking brunette. She 
had magnificent black hair, eyes whose large dark pupils 
alternately sparkled or languished bencath their long and 
slichtly curved lashes, taper fingers and exquisitely formed 
hands, and a rosy mouth, which, at the slightest smile, dis- 
closed to view a row of teeth of pearly whiteness. And yet, 
in the eyes of the little world by which she was surrrounded, 
she did not appear handsome. On Sunday, when she went 
to mass at the neighbouring village, the country people beheld 
her pass without evincing the slightest sign of admiration. 
Her father indeed would confess that she had a certain air 
which marked her as a young girl of high birth and family, 
but her mother observed with sadness that almost gipsey- 
darkness of skin, which in some degree detiacted frum her 
good looks, and in place of which the good dame would have 
veer. much more gratified to see a healthy floridness of com- 
era As for the young girl heroclf, she never dreamed of 
ier beauty, nor even before her mirror had she ever conccived 
the slightest idea of pride or coyuetry. 

The life which this family Iced at the Chateau de Colobriéres 
was confined and monotonous tv the last degree. The 
neighbouring gentry had but little intercourse with the baron, 
who cared not to have them as witnesses of his haughty 
overty, and all communication with the outer world was 
mited to the weekly visits of a worthy priest, who for thirty 
years had discharged the dutics of curé of a village at a short 
distance from Colobriéres. In former days, the lords of 
Colobriéres had maintained a retinue of pages and equcrries, 
and there was cven an apartment in the chateau which still 
went by the name of the guard-room; but at this epoch of 
decay, the whole corps of domestics was reduced to one aged 
lacquey—-who entirely neglected the functions of the pantry 
and antechamber to devote his time and talents to the culture 
of the kitchen garden—and a maid-servant called Madcleine 
Panozon, surnamed La Rousse, whose duties would in truth 
, 4ave been but light, if she had contented herself with merely 
directing the culinary department of the baron’s establish- 
ment. But the hardy girl in addition to this duty filled the 
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office of house-maid and attendant, and also aided her mistress 
in patching and darning the family linen. 

The architecture of the Chateau de Colobriéres belonged to 
different epochs. The huge tower, which formed as it were 
the kernel of the edifice, was in the Roman style—square, 
massive, and pierced with loop-holes in the centre—while the 
body of the mansion which surrounded it dated from the 
renaissance. A Colobritres, captain in a company of free 
lances, having passed with success through the great wars of 
Italy, and having been present at the sacking of Rome, had 
returned from his campaigns laden with a large share of 
booty. He rebuilt the hereditary mansion, held open house 
in it with a crowd of gay companions, and finally died, leaving 
to his heirs only this fair chatean, filled with pictures and 
valuable furniture. At the period from which our story dates, 
the modern buildings which were grouped around the ancient 
donjon-keep were already in a very dilapidated condition, 
the furniture had become old and shabby, and had in great 
part disappeared in its passage throurh the hands of five or 
six gencrations, while of the ancient splendour of Colobriéres, 
there remained but some fragments which had passed into 
the condition of reliques, such ay a coffer inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl and ivory, in which the baron kept his archives, a 
timepiece with a ring of chimes, and six silver covers engraved 
with the arms of the Colobrieres. for the last fifty years 
no repairs had been made cither in the roof or on the exterior 
woodwork, and in consequence the windows were for the 
most part deprived of gla:s and shutters, and every shower of 
rain deluged the floors. The apartments on the first story 
were no longer habitable, and the family had ostablished 
themselves in the vaulted 100ms on the ground floor, which 
enjoyed almost the temperature of a cellar, warm in winter, 
and fresh and cool in the heart of summer. 

The chapel had fallen into a state of complete decay, and 
for many years the family had gone to hea’ mass in the neigh- 
bouring village. This was a source of great mortification to 
the poor baroness, who had nourished )ut one ambitious 
dream in her entire lifetime, namely, that of seeing herselr 
mistress of about fifty crowns, in order to repair the chapel 
and have mass said there on Sundays and holydays by some 
probationer whoin she could afterwards invite to dinners but 
there was no appearance of the baron’s finances ever being 
able to furnish the means for such an outlay, and the good 
lady resigned herself'to this hard privation, Every Sunday, 
whether fine or wet, the family proceeded to church on foot, 
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dressed in a style in which the change of scason causod scarcely 
any variation. The baron ou these occasions wore an old 
broad-skirted coat, still decent, but whose long and faithful 
services wera attested by the equivocal lustre of the seams. 
Ilis stockings of coarse yarn, fitting tightly to a limb which 
in youth had not been ill turned, were lost in a pair of vast 
shues ornamented with buckles, and his almost napless three- 
cornered hat evidently required to be handled with the great- 
est caution. Madame de Colobrieres followed him, dressed 
in a petticoat of Tours grogram, a little faded, and a taffeta 
mantle which dated from her marriage. Their children were 
adorned only with their healthy featuics and erect and grace. 
ful carriage. The young boy wore, like the peasants, a coat 
of serge and a broad-brimmed hat, while bis sister had a 
dress of brown printed cotton, a neck handkerchief of figured 
muslin, and a little coif set jauntily upon her hair which was 
combed up from ber neck. The sole change which at distant 
intervals took place in this humble gaib was confined to the 
ribbon of the coif which she was permitted occasionally to 
renew. Notwithstanding these straitened circumstances—a, 
bundred time» more diffcult to support than naked aud avowed 
poverty—checrful content and harmony, and a sort of habitual 
serenity reigned in the family of Colobriéres. The young 
people especially were untroubled with anxious desires or 
uneasy anticipations, contenting themselves with the little 
they possessed, and never permitting their spirits to be sad- 
dened by the fallen fortunes of their family. 

One Monday, the second festival of Pentecost, after mass, 
while the baroness and her clildren were returning to the 
chateau, the baron lingered behind for a few moments in the 
village market-place where some travelling merchants had 
erected their stalls. It was the village festival, and great was 
the demand for brass sings, pinchbeck crosses, and chaplets 
of coloured glass. The baron purchased a yard of ribbon for 
his daughter, and ashed with a sigh the price of a dress of 
silken stuff, which however, he did not purchase, The same 
day after dinner ho appeared in no hurry to leave the table 
as was his usnal custom, to take his siesta, but remained 
leaning back in his chair in an attitude of deep reflection, his 
eyes fixed ou vacancy. Gaston and his sister had retired 
noiselessly, thinking that their parents had fallen asleep on 
each side of the table. 
¢ in place of sleeping, the baron was engaged in whistling 

*gently between his teeth, which was with him a certain sign 
of profound thought, while by tuns he would tap sometimes 
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upon his plate, and sometimes upon his empty glass. The 
baroness did not long withstand the influence of this music ; 
her eyes closed, and she fell into a doze while engaged in 
trying to discover what it was that could thus occupy her 
husband’s thoughts. After about half an hour’s silence, the 
baron sighed deeply, and said, raising his eyes to the ceiling, 

‘I heard some news to-day of Agatha de Colobriéres.” 

‘‘What is that you say, monsieur?” exclaimed the baroness, 
starting up in her chair, and gazing at her husband with an 
air of terrificd astonishment. 

‘*T say that at the fair a travelling merchant gave me some 
news of Agatha de Colobriéres,” replied the baron, coldly. 

‘Holy Virgin! and what did he tell you?” 

‘‘ News which I was most certainly far from expecting to 
hear. Agatha has been happier than she deserved. First of 
all, this man—her husband—this Maragnon is dead.” 

The old lady crossed herself. 

** And,” continued the baron, ‘‘he has left a considerable 
fortune.” 

‘‘ Are there any children?” inquired the baroness, in a voice 
trembling with emotion. 

‘* There were several; but of all the fair line of the Marag- 
nons there remains but one daughter.” 

‘*And the merchant who told you this has perhaps scen 
Agatha?” 

‘‘ Tic has seen her; and she told him that if she dared she 
would send me her regards.” 

‘Poor woman!” murmured Madame de Colobriéres. 

‘‘ She might have sent me her regards, but most certainly I 
should not have received them,” cried the baron, striking his 
clenched fist upon the table. ‘‘ Unhappy woman! she still 
dares to pronounce the name of Colobrieres. She! Madame 
Maracnon|” 

“She thought of us—she still loves us,” murmured the 
baronees. 

‘What are you talking about, madam?” replied the baron, 
with an indignant air. ‘I should like to know what is there 
now in common between us and this woman? Iam very sorry 
I mentioned anything about the matter.” 

With these words he rose from his chair and stalked out of 
the room, as if to cut short all further parley. The baroness 
remained alone, absorbed in deep reflection. Jor thirty years 
the name of Agatha de Colobricres had not once been prg- 
nounced in her presence. It was forbidden to speak of her inf 
the chateau in which she was born; and Gaston, as well as 
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his young sister, were ignorant even of her existence. And yet 
she was nearly related to them; she was the sister, the only 
sister of the Baron de Colobrieres. 

Thirty years previously, Mademoiselle de Colobrieres had 
lived in the paternal mansion whose walls she had now quitted. 
She had attained the full bloom of youthful womanhood. She 
was no longer one of those tender buds which shelter them- 
selves timidly under the parent foliage, but a splendid and 
full-blown rose whose balmy petals the first breath of wind 
would disperse. This beautiful girl belonged to a family too 
poor, too noble, and too proud, for her even to dream of 
marrying in her own sphere of life. It was decided that she 
should enter a convent; but as she had no inclination for a 
life of seclusion, she temporized and remained at the chateau, 
even after the death of her parents and the marriage of her 
brother. 

Jt was, however, considered a settled affair that she was to 
take the veil; and she had never thought of expressing her 
disinclination—only perhaps because she could see no means of 
escaping her destiny. She tell however at times into ex- 
cessive lowness of spirits, and would frequently burst into tears 
in the presence of the baroness, though always refusing to 
disclose to her the cause of her grief. The family increased 
from year to year. The lord and master of Colobricres had 
already six children, and poor Agatha felt but too plainly that 
she must yield and give place to these innocents. Neither 
the baron nor his wife, however, pressed her to fulfil her reso- 
lution, but her entrance into a convent was considered as an 
approaching event, aud was spoken of in the family every 


day. 

In the meanwhile, it happened that one evening a party of 
travelling merchants presented themselves at the gate of the 
chateau. The weather was dreadful; the rain, which fell in 
torrents, had flooded the roads, and these honest fellows were 
consequently unable to gain the village, where they would 
have found shelter and beds. The baron generously threw 
open his doors, which was indecd almost all that he could do 
for them. They installed themselves in an unfurnished hall, 
not far distant from the stables where they had put up their 
regi aa proceeded to make their arrangements for passing 

e night. 

The baroness had observed their arrival from her window, 

» “and later in the cvening she said to her sister-in-law :— 

“I would willingly spend a six-frane piece with these mer- 

chants. The children are dressed for the season, but you and 
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J— it is mortifying 10 be obliged to go to mass with our only 
coifs and our old neck handkerchiefs. You especially, my dear 
Agatha, want a new handkerchief gad! oe 

‘For what purpose, sister?” replied Mademoiselle de 
Colobrieres, with a sigh. ‘It would serve m2 such a short 
time; I shall soon no lunger require such things.” 

‘That is nothing to the purpose,” said the baroness; and 
stealthily glancing at her husband, who was aslecp at the table, 
his head reclining upon an old peerage of whichwhe read a few 
lines every night, she added in a lower tone:— 

‘“‘T have saved a few fifteen-sou pieces, which [ shall now 
give you. Do not Ict your brother know anything about it, 
above all things. By-and-by, when we have retired to bed, 
you ean go to these merchants and choose among their wares, 
and buy whatever jou fancy.” 

So saying, she rose and proceeded to an old cupboard, the 
repository of her most precious effects, and drew from thence 
a little leathern purse of a vcry slender appearance, saying, 
as she placed it in the hands of Mademvuiselle de Colobrieres, 
‘There are in this purse six livres fifteen soua; act prudently 
with these people. Besides your handkerchief and our ribbons, 
endeavour to procure two yards of Italian gauze to make us 
some new capclines, and rome green taficta to cover our 
parasols with. You will perhaps have to deal with Jews, so 
pay strict attention. In short, I trust to you to spend this 
money prudently.” 

‘Rent satisfied, sister,” replicd Agatha, taking the purse 
with a faint smile. ‘‘ITold! my brother has opencd his eyes 
and turned over the leaf of his Look; get to bed soon, if you 
wish ine to make vour purchases quickly.” 

The baron and his wife shortly afterwards retired to their 
vast bedroom, the windows of which, almost destitute of glass, 
gave admittance to a fresh current of air which speedily 
cxtinguished the lights. Mademoisclle de Colobricres, on her 
side, proceeded to the little chamber in which she slept. This 
apartment, which opened into several very extensive rooms, 
had served formerly as an oratory for the chatelatnes of 
Colobrieres. Tlead; of cherubs, enclosed in garlands, interlaced 
their wings at the eciling, and everywhere the escutcheon, with 
the heraldic thistle issuing from the sable tower, figured proudly. 
A cross of precious workmanship, the delicate chasing of which 
time had sadly impaired, hung above a worm-eaton praying- 
chair, the angles of which were ornamented with a row ot 
heads of saints, cach of which was shorn of its most prominent 
feature. The bed, a narrow couch resting upon trestles and 
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covered with a lage counterpane of faded silk, was placed 
opposite a table whose only drawer contained all the personal 
property which Agatha de Colobricres possessed in the worlds 

viz, Ler slendcr maiden’s wardrobe, a few pious books, and a 

litile enamelled gold cross, the pift of her mother. The poor 

irl had scarcely ever handled coined metal in the whole course 

of Ler lite, and, had her very existence depended upon it, she 
could not have added a red jiard to the sam amassed by the 
baroness. On enteriug her bedioom, she threw the purse 
upon the tale and seated herself in a pensive attitude. She 
reflected upon all the things which moncy procures, and she 
meditated upon the all-powerfuluess of this vile yet precious 
dross. Money for her was the realization of all ber wishes, of 
all her chimeras; it was happiness, it was liberty. She lifted 
the purse from the table and shook it, murmuring as she did 
so, with a long-drawn sigh:— 

“Tf 1 possessed twenty or thiity thousand of tnese little 
picces, bow happy should we be here. JY would have the 
chateau 1epaired, we should all of us have new clothes every 
season, and the larders would be stocked with good provisions. 
We should never be unvasy about the morrow; we could give 
something to the poor, and 1 should not be obliged to take the 
veil. But I have nothing, absolutely nothing, and J cannot 
work to gain my livelihood—-I must go where the mercy of 
the Almighty provides me with bread and clothing.” 

She opened the purse and emptied into her hand the money 
it contained; then, returning it into its rereptacle after having 
for a few moments gazed on it intently, she added bitterly :— 

‘After all, what is this for the necessities of the family 
within these walls? It is like a drop of water falling upon the 
scorched carth. If this money were mine I would not spend 
it; I would cast it to the first mendicant who stopped at the 
castle-pate.” 

At this moment the clock struck nine, and Agatha judged 
that it was now time to descend. She was too proud and too 
well-bred 1o dream for a moment of going alone to seek the 
mcrchants, and, therefore, passing into the chamber in which 
the children slept, she gently awoke the cldest, who was her 
god-daughtcr and her favourite. The little girl was soon 
ready, ber aunt took her by the hand, and both atealthily 
descended the grand staircase. 

The apartment in which the merchants had installed them- 

,rorves was a vast hall, which still proserved some traces of its 
» original destination. It had, doubtless, formerly witnessed 
many a splendid and joyous feast; here and there might 
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still be perceived upon the panels crucifixes interlaced with 
garlands of roses, and satyrs’ heads grinned from ear to ear at 
each corner of the lofty mantle-shelf, the sides of which were 
ornamented with the figure of Bacchus carved in gold relief 
amid the crowd of attributes which characterize the God of 
Wine. But there was no longer a trace of furniture in this 
banqueting-hall, abandoned as it had been for more than a 
century. The moss which covered the marble pavement had 
replaced the carpet, and the spiders had spun their impalpable 
curtains across the half-broken windows. ‘The temporary hosts 
of this dilapidated hall had arranged themselves with the in- 
dustry and care peculiar to men accustomed to undertake long 
and arduous journeys. They had improvised a sort of 
furniture with their effects. o boxes placed together and 
covered with a piece of carpetifig formed a table; bales served 
instead of chairs; and one of the heavy lanterns which the 
wagoners suspend at night frori the shafts of their vehicles, 
diffused sufficient light through the apartment. 

Agatha de Colobrieres knocked gently at the door, and 
entered, holding with one hand her young niece, while her 
other was hidden in the depths of her pocket, where she had 
deposited the savings of the baroness. Had she been obliged 
to present herself thus before persons of quality, she would 
have experienced an insurmountable cmwbarrassment, she 
would have felt awkward and ill at case; but she experienced 
no difficulty in confronting these inferiors, and, making a slight 
inclination of the head, she simply said :— 

‘*Good evening. Can I, without disturbing you, see a few 
of your wares?” 

he dealer rose from his seat, a little surprised at the aspect 
of this beautiful girl who, with an air at once proud, self- 
possessed, and modest, paused in the middle of the hall, waiting 
until he should open his packages. Although she wore only a 
simple and very coarse robe of drugget, she had the air and 
manner of a princess, and the pride of her race was imprinted 
as it were on her lofty and open brow. The merchant bowed 
respectfully, and said, as he brought forward one of his bales 
which had replaced the absent chairs:— 

‘Madam, deign to be seated for a few minutes. Had you 
sent for me, I should have hastened to obey your orders. In 
an instant I shall unpack lace, silks, the best of everything I 
possess.” . 

‘Show me some handkerchiefs and ribbons,” replied Agatha,, 
senting herself upon the bale and taking upon her knee the 
child who now began to gaze round her with a wondering eye. 
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Mademoisclle de Colobriéres herself observed with some 
surprise all that surrounded her, The bales of merchandise 
formed a regular pile at the further end of the hall, and 
bebind this species of screen a man lay asleep wrapped in 
his travelling mantle. His silver spurs shone in the uncertain 
light of the lantern, and his long-barrelled gun, leaning against 
the wall, was within reach of his hand. This measure of' pre- 
caution seemed taken on account of the bad state of the locks 
and bars of the chateau, and the magnitude of the sume 
contained in a valise placed upon the table. At the moment 
when tha entered, the merchant was doubtless engaged in 
putting his accounts in order, as @ morocco portfolio, the pages 
of which were covered with cyphers, lay open beside the 
valise, from the sides of which escaped handfuls of six-livre 
pieces mingled with louis-d’ors. The proprietor of this heavy 
purse was a man still young, and of agreeable features. He 
did not appear to be above his condition as to language and 
manners, but there was something intelligent and decided in 
the expression of his countenance which gave it a sort of dis- 
tinction. He threw back into the valise with an indifferent 
hand all this fair money, the sight of which had astonished 
Agatha, and began to display his handkerchiefs and ribbons. 
Nover had Mademoiselle de Colobriéres seen such magnificent 
articles. There were kerchiefs of cambrasine from Smyrna, 
and of satin from the Indies, embroidered with flowers, 
butterflies, and birds; there were ribbons of all imaginable 
colours interwoven with gold and silver. The little girl 
uttered cries of joy at the sight of all these beautiful things. 
Agatha beheld them with a dazzled eye, and kept silence, 
as she felt a little embarrassed in declaring that all this was 
too beautiful for her. The merchant apparently did not 
tlivine the motive for this silence and hesitation, for he said, 
a8 he pushed aside the open boxes—— 

* I have perhaps something still better than these.” 

**Seek no further, I beg; it is not worth while,” replied 
Agatha with a sigh, drawing, as she spoke, the little purse 
from her pocket; ‘‘I merely wish for a simple kerchief; some- 
thing plain and cheap. All that you have shown me is too 
elegant.” 

“‘On the contrary, there cannot be anything too elegant for 
you, Madame la Baronne,” replied the merchant, politely. 

/_ “am not Madame de Colobriéres,” reterned Agatha, 
(Blushing; “Iam her sister-in-law. It would not be fitting 
for a demoiselle to wear such rich attire.” 

“Oh aunt, make yourself beautiful just for this once!” 

B 
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cried the little girl, innocently; “ you know you are never gaily 
dressed, nor we cither.” " 

*¢ When people live all the year round in the country, they 
have no occasion for all these fine things,” interrupted Made- 
moiselle de Colobriéres, hastenmg to put a stop to the child’s 
observations. Lut the obstinate little girl, excited by the 
sicht of all the beautiful articles which the merchant continued 
to display before her enrapturcd gaze, cried out with the 
utmost volubility:— 

‘‘On the contrary we ought to buy all these things; then 
Nanon the exciseman’s danchter would not look so saucy at 
mags, when she passes our pew with her siamoise dress, and 
her butterfly coif. We should then be as paily dressed as 
herself, whilst now we are obliged every Saturday to mend 
our Sunday clothes.” 

A sentiment of natural yet childish pride caused the blood 
to mount to Agatha’s forchead. She imposed silence on the 
child with a confused air; but overcoming this impression 
almost as soon as felt, she pushed aside with one hand the 
ea ae boxes of silks and catins, and threw with the other 

er light purse upon the table, as she said with an air of 
melancholy divnity :— 

“We are not rich; thai is all that T can spend to-day.” 

«No matter, mademorselle,” returned the merchant, quickly; 
“dome the honour of choosing whatever may suit you; you 
can pay me another time.” 

Agatha shook her head with a gesture of thanks and refusal, 
but the merchant persisted in his offer. 

‘‘You can discharge this little debt in a year, if that suits 
you, mademoiselle,” said he; “in a year’s time I shall be 
returning this way.” 

**T shall not be here then,” replied Mademviselic de Colo- 
briéres, in a nielancholy tone; ‘‘where ] am going, neither 
trinkets nor silken kerchicfs are required; all that is necessary 
isa robe of black linen which lasts all the year, and a vel 
that is never changed.” 

«Yon are about to entcr a cunvent then, malemoiselle?” 
said the merchant, with a respectfal expression of surprise and 
raterest. 

* You, very soon; and I assure you, I have no need of all 
these fine things,” added she in the same resizned and sad 
tone; “chvosé for me, 1 beg, the plainest articles you have 

ot.” 

The pedlar, in order to satisfy ber, proceeded to open a 
bale ranged along with the others at the further end of the 
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hall, Whilst he sought out what she required, Agatha 
amused herself by looking over the merchandise piled up 
betore her. Among the various coffers, boxes, and assort- 
mounts of mercery, she observed « portfolio which she began 
to look over with curiosity. It was a collection of very 
beautiful engravings. The greater portion represented grace- 
ful subjects, such as pastoral scenes, where chubby Cupids and 
tender deities of Olyinpus sported with lovely country maidens, 
and innocent shepherdesses adorned with pink ribbons. Bat 
amid these gallant and rustic compositions there was one of a 
very different kind which singularly struck Mademoiselle de 
Colobrieres, The artist, evidently seized with a gloomy 
inspiration, had depicted in all its horror a scene of conven- 
tual life. Enclosed in the dripping walls of a subterranean 
vault, feebly illuminated by the flickering rays of an almost 
exhausted lamp, lay a nun upon her straw pallct. She was 
expiring at the termination of the tz pace, and her emaciated 
hands and glazed and lustrelesy eycs were raiscd towards 
heaven with an expression impossible to be described. Like 
the king-prophet, she seemed to be crying from the depths of 
this abyss and imploring hopelessly the divine mercy. 

Agatha gazed upon this fearful picture with a terrified eye. 
Every feeling of repugnince for 4 monastic life, every senti+ 
ment of horror for the vows she was about to pronounce, 
which had hitherto sluimbered in her bosom, were now violently 
aroused. She Jet the engraving fall upon her knees, and 
burst into tears. At this moment the merchant 1¢turned to 
her side. At the sight of the print he at once comprehended 
the motive of this sudden outburst of grief, and said in 4 
compassionate tone .—~ 

‘You are about to take the veil, then, mademoiselle? It 
is a terrible resolution, if you are uot called to it by a decided 
vocation. Pardon me if I dare to express an opinion upon 
what concerns you alone, but it seems to me that you commit 
a@ crime against yourself in thus burying yourself alive. What 
| regrets you will perhaps one day experience!” 

‘‘ Regrets! I experience them already!” cried Mademoi- 
sella de Colobriercs, whose feelings, so long restrained, now 

urst forth impetuously. “The idea of a convent life is 
tterly repugnant to me; the future terrifies me; but I must 
ubmit to my lot,” 

‘* You have a father or a mother who exacts this swerifice?” 

»‘* No; my parents are dead.” 
‘‘ Well, who commands you then?” 
‘‘ Necessity,” replied Agatha, bitterly. ‘For a poor and 
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nobly born girl there remains no other shelter upon the earth 
save the convent. It is there that ihe greater portion of the 
female branches of our family have buried themselves in the 
flower of their ago. For many years the family of Colobriéres, 
having no longer any fortune left to sustain their rank, have 
thus sacrificed us. Alas! why did not God, whose service we 
thus enter in spite of ourselves, take us from the cradle, when 
our a hearts had as yet formed no attachment to the 
world!” 

Whilst Agatha spoke thus, raising towards heaven her lovely 
eyes bathed in tears, the merchant gazed on her with a sin- 
ro expression. This man was really above the vulgar con- 

ition. His was onc of those prompt and hardy natures whose 
resolutions are as sudden as their wills are powerful, and who 
triumph by the aid of boldness and good sense in the most 
critical and difficult situations. Tt was to these qualities that 
Pierre Maragnon owed already a fortune acquired in hazardous 
speculations. At the sight of the beautiful girl who now bent 
her tearful eyes to the ground hefore him, as if confused at 
the idea of having allowed a stranger to be the witness of her 
long pent-up agony, and the confidant of her secret anguish, 
Pierre Maragnon felt that this nncontrollable impulse might 
decide the future destiny of both. An almost insensate idea 
had suddenly presented itself to his mind. With that prompti- 
tude and energetic coolness which he possessed in a remarkable 
dogree in all his enterprises, he calculated the chances of his 
situation. They seemed favourable to him; and he ventured 
to conceive no less a hope than that of carrying off with him 
Mademoiselle de Colobriéres, and of making her his wife—the 
wife of Pierre Maragnon! To one who could at this moment 
have read the heart of Agatha, this idea would have appeared 
the height of presumption and folly. The poor girl never cast 
a, thought upon the man who now fixed upon her beautiful and 
downcast eyes a glance so deep and penetrating. In the eyes 
of the indigent grand-daughter of the barons of Colobriéres, a 
merchant, a plebeian, was not a man; and Pierre Maragnon 
inspired her with feelings of haughty benevolence more mor- 
tifying pera for the object of it than perfect indifference. 
It was first of all necessary to humble this instinctive pride, 
to destroy this long-existing prejudice, by attacking it openly 
and without respect. Pierre Maragnon decided to act upon 
this system, at the risk of incurring at the first word the dis- 
pleasure of Agatha. 

‘“Mademgicelle,” he began, in a calm and respectful tone, 
“you will doubtless think me very bold; but after having 
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expressed my sentiments respecting your situation, I think it 
my duty to give you yet one more counsel: resign yourself en- 
tirely to the world rather than enter a convent. You cannot, 
you say, remain with your family; they arc too poor to main- 
tain you: well, quit them, and go and live elsewhere. Work, 
if you must; it is neither dishonourable nor yet a misfortune 
to be obliged to do so; and, after-all, is not even hard and 
constant work, with liberty, better far than idleness between 
the four walls of' a convent—that prison, whose gates you can 
never pass either. living or dead?” 

‘What you say is perfectly true,” replied Mademoiselle de 
Colobriéres, astonished but not revolted at such language. 

‘If I could but put off my nobility and renounce my name, 
trom to-morrow, nay, from the present moment, my resolu- 
tion would be taken; I would go and live anywhere, and sup- 
port myself by the labour of my hands, rather than become a 
nun.” 

‘Well! what prevents you, Mademoiselle?” said Pierre 
Maragnon, boldly. ‘‘ With a little courage und resolution you 
could descend from the rank which imposes upon you this awful 
sacrifice; you could become a bourgevise. You have no other 
refuge open to you except the walls of a convent, because you 
are too poor to wed a man of your own rank; but a plcbeian 
cue esteem himself happy in marrying you without a 

owry.” 

‘‘A man of low birth would never venture to ask me in 
marriage,” replied Agatha, with the utmost simplicity. : 

‘‘ The situation in which you are placed might give some 
one this audacity,” said the merchant, in a grave tone, gazing 
at Mademoiselle de Colobrieres fixedly as he spoke. 

She understood him. Her checks became crimson; a 
flash of pride, perhaps of indignation, sparkled in her eyes. 
But this hasty ebullition soon passed away: she made no re- 
ply, and remained pensive and thoughtful. When Pierre Ma- 
raguon saw her thus reflecting, he concluded that his triumph 
was certain. Dissembling his joy, and the lively sentiments 
of love and pride which already filled his soul, he began to 
reason anew upon the sad lot of young girls thus immured 
against their inclination. Although Agatha’s youth and 
beauty could not fail to inspire him with a certain degree of 
confidence, he was sufficiently skilful not to attempt any com- 
mor methods of persuasion. He spoke not to her of what was 

» Passing in his heart; he sought to restrain the admiration, 
mingled with respect and tenderness, which her beauty had 
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suddenly inspired him with, and began to oxpatiate on the 
possibility of an alliance between an enriched plebeian and the 
descendant of an illustrious but completely ruined family. He 
explained clearly his position; it was a prosperous one, An 
orphan from his infancy, he owed to his labour and assiduity 
a fortune which represented ten times the value of the Chatcau 
de Colobriéres and its dependencies. Agatha listened to him, 
confused and tempted-—not, however, by her heart, but salely 
by the dictates of reason and common sense, which whispered 
to her that, after all, it would be far better for her to become 
the wife of this merchant than to imprison herself in a cloister 
for the remainder of her days. 

The child had fallen asleep upon the kness of its young 
aunt; all was silent in the o!d mansion. The lord of Colo- 
briéres, far from suspecting the insult with which he was 
menaced, slumbered peacefully beside his wife, and dreamed 
that he found under his pillow a well-filled sack of crowns, 
with which he had been able tu repair the chapel and purchase 
anew coat. Mademoisclle de Colobricres and Pierre Mirag- 
non had sufficient time to themselves tv speak and listen, and 
when the clock struck twelve they were still tagether Agatha 
had not, however, yet decided. In proportion as {his situation 
became prolonged she felt more and more the importance of 
the consent or refusal she was about to pronounce. Pale, 
agitated, trembling, she had relapsed into almost total silence, 
replying only by monosyllables, mingled with sighs, to the 
pressing arguments urged by Pierre Maragnon, who sought by 
every means in his power to dctermine her resolution. But 
during this long conference he had made immense progress: 
without herself perceiving it, Mademoiselle de Colubrieres had 
begun to treat him as an equal, and more than once she had 
called him Monsieur. At last, still unable to make up her 
mind, she said to him:— 

“In the agitation of mind into which your proposal has 
thrown me, monsieur, 1 can decide on nothing. J have need 
of being alone, of examining my heart, and of praying to God 
before answering you. I ask a few hours tv come to a deci- 
sion. ‘The night is en fay advanced, and you leave this 
to-morrow morning. Well, as soon asthe first gleam of dawn 
appears behind those hills my re<olution will be taken, Ifyou 
do not see me return, instantly leave the chateau, for ip that 
case I shall have resigned myself to my lot.” 

She rose from her seat. Picrre Maragnon then sail in 
submissive and respectful tone:— 
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‘Your safety or your ruin are in your own hands, made 
moisalle; may Heaven inspire your decision, and lead you 
hither to-morrow morning.” 

Agatha raised the aia child in her arms, and slowly re- 
tired from the apartment. It was necessary for her to cross a 
portion of the chiteau in order to regain her bedroom. The 
silence of the night, the palo moonlight which formed upon 
the disjointed flooring a series of luminous frames, imparted to 
these vast halls, unmbhabited for such a length of time, a 
gloomy and desorted aspect which forcibly struck Maide- 
moiselle de Colobrieres. She cast around her a long and me- 
lancholy glance, as if to note the decay, the utter ruin uf her 
family, and passed onwards, reflecting wpon the haughty po- 
verty and straituned indigence which formed such a sad con- 
trast with the high nobility, her sole and unhappy dower. On 
re-entering her chamber she placed the child upon the bel, 
and seated herself pensively before the crucifix. Ter lamp, 
which she had leff Fohted upon her table, now threw only a 
fecbly and vacillating gleam upon the blackened wainscoting, 
which stood out in bold rehef against the tarnished background 
ofthe wall. Amid the universal silence might be heard the invi- 
sible cutworm, which gnawed indefatigably in the wainscoting, 
pursuing its work of slow but certain destruction on the beau- 
tiful carvings in the oak and walnut-wood. At intervals the 
sound of the gnawing insect was interrupted by the light rust- 
ling caused by the hungry mice scampering behind the panels, 
and the falling of the damp plaster from the old walls. It was 
the end of October. Already the coming winter caused its 
chilling influence to be felt, and, as the night advanced, a 
colder air penctrated into the chamber through the dilapidated 
easements and made Agutha shudder. The poor girl had 
thrown herself on her knees. She endeavoured to pray; but, 
whilst her spirit essaycd to rise towards God, her mind re- 
mained plunged in the torments of reflection, Like all persons 
whom no passion, no lively sentiment, irresistibly impels, she 
stood uncertain and terrified hefore the two resolutions, one of 
which it was necessary for her to adopt; trembling at the idea, 
that whatevcr determination she should come to might be re- 
pented of un the morrow. If she lid experienced more sym- 
pathy and affection from her near relations around her, family 
attachmont would at that moment have triumphed; she would 
have reflected on the desolation, the shame, which such an al- 
Yance would cause her kindred. But the baron took no great 

* interest in her lot; all the affectionate sentiments which he 
was possessed of were absorbed by the gentle olive branches 
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whose number increased from year to year. When all these 
pretty children would gambol around him he would become 
thoughtful, like the wood-cutter in the fairy tale, and would 
calculate that he should be able more easily to rear his young 
broad when disembarrassed from the presence of poor Agatha. 
The baroness was a worthy woman, but the inconveniences 
consequent on their straitened circumstances had made her 
selfish, compelling her to shifts which in a less kindly nature 
than hers would have quickly degenerated into sordid calcula- 
tions. Mademoiselle de Colobrieres was perfectly well aware 
of all this, and it was this humiliating, this painiul certainty, 
which enabled her to contemplate without fear the anger and 
indignation of her relations, which would be excited at the 
news of her unheard-of marriage. She was still wavering 
however when, as is very frequently the case in the most im- 
een concerns of life, a trifling incident determined her. 
hilst her mind was a prey to these conflicting emotions, and 
while, in an agony of fear, she beheld throwth the shutters the 
first approaches of the coming day, the child, who was lying 
on the bed, moved uneasily and sighed, disturbed by some 
painful dream. Agatha stooped over her, raised her gentl 
upon the pillow, and kissed her fresh and rosy cheeks, whic 
she bathed with her tears. This awoke the child, who in- 
’ stinctively threw her arms round her aunt’s neck, murmuring— 

‘‘ Aunt, show me all the pretty things the merchant sold 
you this evening.” 

‘‘T have bought nothing,” replied Agatha; ‘‘come, go to 
sleep. Should you hke me to take you into the other room 
where your brothers are?” 

‘“No; I would rather remain here,” said the child, gazing 
round her; ‘‘my mother has promised me that I shall have 
this room because I am the eldest.” 

‘‘ Ah!” exclaimed Mademoiselle de Colobriéres, ‘and she 
told you that you are to have it soon?” 

‘¢Oh, very soon; so soon as you shall be in the convent,” 
replied the little girl, with the innocent selfishness which 
children display in all their arrangements. 

‘Tn the convent ?—I shall never go there—and I leave you 
my bedroom, Euphémie!” said Mademoiselle de Colobrictres, 
rising hastily. 

The child had fallen back upon the pillow, and a minute 
afterwards was fast asleep atha, took from the drawer 
which contained all she possessed, her little enamelled cross 
and hér prayer-book; then she softly opened her chamber 
door, crossed the chateau with a firm and rapid step, and 
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descended to the banqueting-hall. From the carliest gleam ot 
daylight Pierre Maragnon had been awaiting her, his eyes 
turned towards the door leading to the interior of the chateau. 
Beyond a doubt he had feared and trembled in his soul lest 
she should not return, for his altered features and the pale- 
ness of his cheek attested a night of watching and anxiety. 
At the sight of Mademoiselle de Colobriéres he became still 

aler, and he felt a flush of pride and joy mount from his 
haart to his bram; but at once suppressing this violent emo- 
tion, he advanced to mect Mademoiselle de Colobriéres, and 
said in a calm and gentle tone, with the same respect as if he 
had spoken to a queen :—. 

‘“‘ Mademoiselle, we are about to start this instant if it is 
your wigh ; in four hours you will be at Antibes. For what we 
are to do afterwards you will give me your orders.” 

“¢Come, monsieur,” replied Agatha, in a broken voice and 
in a tone at on odest and resolute; ‘but in place of pro- 
ceeding directly to Antibes, I wish to pass through the village 
of Saint Peyre and stop there one hour.” 

The mules were already laden, aud the two drivers who led 
them had ranged the animals in file outside the castle boun- 
darics. A tall young mah, the same whom Agatha had seen 
asleep his gun within reach of his hand, when she had cntered 
their apartment the preceding evening, was standing respect- 
fully a short distance off, his fout in the stirrup. is resem- 
blauce to Pierre Maragnon was a sufficient indication that he 
was of the same hlood and bore the same name. 

At a sign from the merchant the little caravan was set in 
motion. Agatha still remained behind in the hall; she was 
employed in looking over a variety of articles, symmetrically 
arranged upon a table placed in the embrasure of a window, 
and which consisted of several handkerchiefs, pieces of lace, 
and stuffs. Amidst all these beautiful things, and placed in a 
manner so as to strike the eye at first sight, lay a paper upon 
which was written, ‘From Mademoiselle de Colobrieres.’ 
The little purse containing the six livres fifteen sous, the fruit 
of the baroness’s savings, had been deposited under the paper. 

“It is vour nuptial present, mademoiselle; I have taken 
the liberty of offering it in vour name,” said the merchant. 

“These poor children will be newly clad once at least in 
their lives!” murmured Agatha, thanking Picrre Maragnon 
with a look. 

e Then sho added quickly -— 
** Let us go.” 
The merehani led out his horse, a strong and active animal 
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capable if necessary of carrying the four sons of Aymon. He 
mounted boldly, taking up Mademoiselle de Colobrieres behind 
him, and started at a round trot. The caravan had already 
disappeared round an angle of the road, but the foatsteps of 
the mules, and the tinkling of the bells which were hung to 
their collars, might be heard in advance. 

On reaching the bottom of the hill, and before entering 
upon the winding road which led to the village of Colobrieres, 
Agatha turned, and cast one last glance upon the house of her 
fathers—a bitter, painful, and melancholy glance, which ex- 
pressed all the inmost feelings of her soul. 

*« Adieu,” said she mentally; ‘‘adieu, noble dwelling, from 
whence poverty has driven me! lad it but heen permitted 
mes to pass sadly and solitarily my life within the shelter of 
your ruined walls, had I but been left a little corner at the 
paternal hearth and the right of seating myself at the indigent 
board, where perhaps I rhould not have ouge even my daily 
bread, I would never have abandoned my family and renounced 
my name!” 

These thoughts, this cternal adieu, were mingled with silent 
tears, which Mademoiselle de Colobrieres wiped away with 
one hand, while with the other, which was passed round Pierre 
Maragnon’s arm, she instinctively held her position upon the 
horse. The inerchant, proud and happy as a monarch, rode 
on his way, his head erect, his heart joyous, dreaming of the 
happiness and honour that awaited him. Once out of sight 
of the Chateau de Colobrieres he slackened his horse’s speed, 
and took the liberty of asking Agaths if she had any particu- 
Jar design in going to Saint Poyre. 

“‘ The design of marrying ygu this very day,” replied she, 


simply. 
hese words made Pierre Maragnon tremble inwardly. In 
his rapiure he was about to carry to bis lips the little hand 
which pressed the sleeve of his green riding-coat; but re- 
straining the expression of his sentiments, ho contented bim- 
self with replying in the most respectful tone:— 
“<I wonld not have dared to take upon myself to press you 
on this subject, mademoiselle, yet 1 must say that in your 
osition the best course for you to pursue is not 1o defer the 
onour you deign to confer upon me, and your resolution 
overwhelms me with joy. If you wish, we will leave my 
people to proceed on their way slowly, while we hasten for- 
ward in order to arrive before them.” 
‘‘ Yes,” replied Agatha, “that is a good idea; we must 
reach Saint Peyre before the hour of mass.” 
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The merchant gave the spur to his horse, and, turning off 
from the high road, he proceeded through the fields. By this 
means he soon outstripped and passed his little caravan which 
held on its way, slowly defiling between two banks so steep 
and overhanging that a purty of ill-intentioned persons might 
have taken advantage of the position to form a perfect am- 
buseade, Agatha, not a little alarmed at the incrcased pace of 
the horse, drew in her little feet under her petticoat, and, 
with both hands retained firm hold of her cavalier, who at this 
moment bore no slight resemblance to Peter of Provence 
carrying off the fair Maguelonne. 

It was about seven o’clock in the morning when the young 
couple drew up before the church of Saint Peyre. Already 
had the sacristan rung the first summons for mass, but the 
inhabitants of the village were in the fields, and there were 
to be seen only two or three old men scated in the porch and 
tranquilly warmigg themselves in the sun. The merchant 
fastened his horse to the paling which surrounded the curate’s 
garden, and followed Mademoiselle de Colobricres into the 
building. Both knelt for a moment at the entrance of the 
deserted nave, and then Agatha, making a sign to Pierre 
Maragnon to await her, directed her steps to the sacristy. 
The curé had already, with the assistance of the little boy who 
was to serve the mass, arrayed himself in his robes; he was a 
young man of considerably learning, of exemplary and tolerant 
piety, and emiment virtue. Occasionally while visiting his 
parishioners he had proceeded gs far as the Chateau de Colo- 
briercs, and Agatha was well known to him. . 

‘May the blessing of heaven rest upon you, mademoiselle! 
Has any misfurt une occurred at Colobrieres?” cried he, alarmed 
at the appearance of Agatha, who, pale and agitated, now 
advanced towards him. 

‘No, M. le Cnré,” replied she; ‘this matter regards my- 
self alone. Ihave come to beg that you will on the instant 
hear me confess.” 

The curt, much astonished, made a sign to his little clerk 
to retire, and seated himself, after having closed the door of 
the sacristy. 

Mademoiselle de Colobricres then knelt down, and after 
having related to him all that had passed during the pre- 
ceding night, she declared to hin) her resolution, and the 
design with which she had come to scek him. The case waa 
fhovel and embarrassing. Mademoiselle de Colobricres being 
an orphan und of age, could marry whom she pleased; but 
then her family, strictly speaking, possessed the power of dis- 
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puting this mésalliance. It was necessary, besides, that the 
formalities exacted by the ecclesiastical laws, saving in the 
exceptional cases, should be first accomplished. The good 
priest at first refused; perhaps he was in hopes that Agatha 
would renounce her suddenly formed resolution, and permit 
herself to be taken back without scandal or report to Colo- 
brieres. At the first word which he uttered on this subject, 
she rose from her knees and said to him in a firm tone:— 

‘“No, M. le Curé, J have not gone so far only now to 
recoil from my decision. I will follow Pierre Maragnon 
wherever he may desire to lead me, and he will marry me 
when he may so please; but it is fur your conscience to de- 
cide whether you will let me go thus. Since I have resolved 
to go with him, is it not better that it should be as his wife, 
und not as his mistress? Alas! if we were to commit such a 
sin, it would be indeed despite ourselves.” 

This specics of argument alarmed the curé He was a truly 
religious man, tender of conscience, but of an upright and 
decided mind. 

** Mademoiselle,” said he, after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘I 
consent to marry you; may God grant you grace to live 
hereafter without repentance or regret. After the ceremony 
I will seek an interview with M. le Baron de Colobrieres. 
At this moment your friends are doubtless in search of you, 
and will have supposed everything rather than have suspected 
what has actually taken place. I will intercede for you, but 
J fear that my application will be unsuccessful. For the last 
time IT entreat you to reficct: are you fully resolved to quit 
all your friends thus—to sepaiate yourself for ever from your 
family, who will never perhaps think of you but with anger 
and shame?” 

‘“* My most ardent desire is that my family may pardon me,” 
replied Agatha, in a tone of melancholy firmness, ‘‘ but I have 
scarcely a hope of it, M. le Curé; and in quitting Colobrieres 
I well know that it was for ever.” 

The cure made a sign to her to kneel down again, and after 
having prayed with her and fulfilled the formalities which 
were to precede the religious ceremony, he requested her to 
await his coming in the church, and to tell Pierro Maragnon 
to come to him in his turn. Upon the order of the priest the 
little clerk proceeded to seek a couple of the old men who were 
sunning themselves in the porch, in order that they might 
serve as witnesses. A quarter of an hour afterwards Pierre’ 
Maragnon and Agatha de Colobrieres were man and wife. 

On leaving the church the newly-married couple found the 
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aravan, Which had just arrived, drawn up in the market- 
lace outside. Pierre then approached the young man who 
ecompanied him in his journey, and said, with an indescrib- 
ble expression of joy and pride, as he pointed to the beautiful 

ai 
gs Jacques, go and give her your hand; she 3s your sister!” 

In the afternoon of the same day, while the bridal party 
vere proceeding on their journey towards Marseilles, the curé 
ook his way to Colobrieres. The baron and bis wife were 
till lost in conjecture; they had found Agatha’s nuptial pre- 
‘ent in the embrasure of the window, but they knew not what 
i meant, and their minds were distracted between a host of 
suppositions, not one of which approached the truth. When 
the curé had simply related the facts as they had occurred, 
the baron flew into transports of rage and indignation, and the 
haroness burst into tears. The good dame, despite the natural 
sweetness and forbearance of her character, was also indignant 
against her sister-in-law, and exclaimed, with an air of comic 
anger and despair— 

“Mademoiselle de Colobrieres the wife of Picrre Maragnon! 
I could conceive, indeed, that she might be weak enough per- 
haps to love him, but to marry him! never!” 

The Baron de Colobriéres renounced his sister Agatha, 
solemnly cursed her, and expressly commanded that her name 
should never again be mentioned in his presence. After this 
solemn declaration, he constructed a sort of funeral pile of 
brushwood in the great court-yard, and when it was thoroughly 
lighted he haughtily cast upon the fire Acatha’s nuptial presents. 
The baroness sighed dissaly on seeing the rich stuffs disappear 
in the flames. She calculated how many new dresses might 
have been made ont of those beautiful things which would 
soon become but a handful of ashes, but she knew her husband 
too well to hazard the slightest observation. She was well 
aware that the worthy baron would rather have clothed his 
ebildren in sheepskins, as the painters have represented the 
infant St. John, than have decked them in the wedding present 
of the abhorred Pierre Maragnon. She grasped with a stifled 
groan the six livres fifteen sous, which were found intact in the 
purse, and reflecting that all this unhappiness had arisen from 
the idea which had occurred to her of spending her savings, she 
inwardly resolved to be more cautious and prudent for the future. 
The example of Agatha awakened her thouglits also to the lot 
“of her daughters, the five eldest of whom had not been allowed 
to sce their eightcenth year dawn in the paternal chateau, 

and long before the age when their aunt preferred marrying a 
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plebeian to taking the veil, were sccurely cloistered and bad 
taken their final vows. 

Let us now resume the thread of our story.—The baroness 
reflected all day upon the news which her husband had brought 
her. She was in « flutter of astonishment and joy, for her 
indignation against her sister-in-law was long since appeased, 
and at the bottom of her heart she had pardoned her her fault. 
She did not cherish the slightest hope of bringing her husband 
round to similar sentiments of indulgence, but she said to 
herself, and to her simple mind it seemed a vast privilege, 
that for the future she could at least dare to pronounce before 
a the name of Agatha, and might even yet hear tidings of 

er. 

That same day afier supper, when La Rousse had removed 
the covers and when Gaston had gone with his sister to take a 
stroll by moonlight upon the terrace, the baron once more 
commenced whistling his martial airs, mezza voce, beating 
time to the measure upon the table. This time Madanie de 
Colobriéres did not fall asleep; she quietly awaited the com- 
munication which she felt would follow this reverie, for she 
was persuaded that the bar on’s thoughts were still oceupied with 
his sistcr Agatha, At the end of about a quarter of an hour 
he threw himself back in his chuir with a deep sigh and said 
dejectedly, “Wife, did you not perceive last night that it 
rained into our bedroom as if it was the open field?” 

“T have perceived that for many years pust, whenever the 
weather lias been bad,” replied she, sighing also. 

The baron reflected again for a few minutes, and then re- 
sumed :— 

“‘T do not see how it is to be remedied.” 

“J sce perfectly well,” replied the baroness; ‘*we must have 
the sashes treshly glazed and have good new shutters put to 
tke windows.” 

“And do you know also where the money uccessary to pay 
for all this, is to come from?” said the baron im a tone of irony, 
and shrugging his shoulders like a man who hears some sense- 
less project proposed. 

A sudden idca at this moment flashed across the mind of the 
baroness; she shovk her head and replied gravely :—- 

‘“Money? without doubt I could tell you where to find it 
if you wished—” 

he baron looked at her in his turn with an air of astouivh- 
ment, and fancying that he guessed her thoughts, he said 10, 
her with a sort of indignation in his tone: — 

‘‘Ah, madam! I thought you were too proud to have ree 
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cours to this woman's wealth, or ever to dream of contracting 
the slightest debt of obligation towards her.” 

“You have misunderstood me, sir,” replied the baroness, 
calmly; ‘it is she, on the contrary, who would owe us great 
obligations. ‘This is the idea that occurred to me. Agatha 
de Golobriares must, by this time, be saree tired of bearing 
the plebeian name of Maragnon: to enable her to get rid of 
it, sell her the tower of Bolveser. It is a noble tenure, a true 
savonnette, a vilain, as they term it, and Agatha can then call 
herself Madame de Belveser, and no one will be able to contest 
her right to bear our thistle sinople upon tho panels of her 
carriage.” 

‘Sell the tower of Belveser! alienate a property even older 
in our family than the Chateau de Colobriéries!” cricd the 
baron; ‘“‘do you know, madam, that our archives prove that 
this tower was built by Jehan de Colobriéres, called Jeannet- 
Courte-Jambe, from his having met with n accident to one 
of his limbs in the memorable expedition of the Count of 
Provence against the Saracens of Fraixinet?” 

‘lam aware of it,” replied the baroness, quietly, ‘and it 
has always seemed to me that the noble seigneur made a bad 
choice in the site of his castle—a naked rock surrounded by 
land which, good year or bad year, produces nothing at all.” 

‘Formerly it had some fiefs attached to ft,” murmured the 
baron; ‘there were good lands appertaining to it which have 
passed into other hands.” 

“Well, do you, in your turn, get rid of the bad,” returned 
Madame de Colobriéres, quickly——‘‘that will put a little mone 
in your pocket, and it will be a satisfaction to you to thin 
that your sister no longer bears this name of Maragnon; if 
she should ever present herself before you, you would not at 
least be obliged to call her by it.” 

‘What! suffer this woman ever to appear before my eyes!” 
interrupted the baron; ‘“‘why, madam, of what can you pos- 
sibly be dreaming with your suppositions ?” 

*T suppose nothing,” hastened to reply Madame de Colo- 
brienes, ‘‘J retract my observation; it 1s true that Agatha 
will never dare to present herself here, nor ought we to see her 
again; but is that a rcason for your refusing what I propose? 
here is no occasion for us to make overtures directly to her; 
we could ask the curé to write, as if this idea came re him, 

and ‘he himself could conthude the affair in your name. The 

‘fower of Belveser, I should think, is well worth a thousand 
erowns ?” 

‘¢It is worth more,” replied the baron. ‘‘I must confuss, 
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nevertheless, that no one in the country would offer me even 
a double louis for it.” 

“Centuries might pass before a purchaser would present 
himself!” cried the baroneys. ‘I am almost tired of remind- 
ing you that your late grandfather, pressed by a man from 
whom he had purchased a horse on credit, effered to give him 
this property in lieu of payment, and that the latter refused 
+o accept it.” : 

‘That does not astonish me,” replied the baron, with the 
utmost simplicity. 

‘*T will communicate my idea to M. le Curé,” resumed 
Madame de Colobriéres, feeling that the moment for taking 
the initiative had come; ‘‘he will be the only one concerned 
m the matier, for we cannot, I admit, have any direct com- 
munication on the subject with the widow of Pierre Maragnon.” 

It was to the curé of Saint-Peyre, the same who, thirty 
years before, had married Mademoiselle de Colohriéres, that 
the baroness reckoned upon committing the care of this nego- 
tiation The worthy man had grown erey in his humble 
curacy, without ever having aspired to a more considerable 
henefice. He frequently visited the Colobricres family, and 
had rendered some assistance in the cducation of the children. 
Thanks to his care, Gaston was able to read the Latm authors 
— and to write a letter m good French. When the 

aroness had opencd her mind to the old man on the subject, 
he considered the project feasible, and promised to write to 
Madame Maragnon, without, however, making her any direct 
proposal, and especially without flattering her with the hope 
of a reconciliation, which he felt was impossible. Some days 
afterwards he received the following reply — 
‘“Monzsicur le Curé, 

«TT was overwhelmed with joy on receiving the news which 
you sent me of my brother and my dear sister. Althongh I 
cannot flatter myself with the hope that they will ever again 
deign to look upon me with the eyes of friendship, T shall ever 
cherish for them the warmest affection, and never cease to 
form wishes for their happiness. If any occasion should, pre- 
sent itself of speaking of me to them, tell them, M. le Curé, 
that I have never ceased to erieve for the loss of their affec- 
tion, and to regret bitterly having afflicted them hy my mar- 
riage, but that hcaven has pardoned me this fault, since it 
permitted me to be happy with Pierre Maragnon. 

“Tthank you for having informed me that the tower of 
Belveser is for sale, and I hereby send you full powers and the 
necessary sum to purchase it in my name. I1,>s not with the 
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ntention, however, of ennobling myself a second time that I 
yurchase this old family domain—I wish to bear to the grave 
be name honoured by the worthy man to whom I was united. 
« Of the numerous children with which God has blessed me 
here remains but one girl, All my desires would be fulfilled 
f one day my brother and sister would deign to call her their 
niece. 
“JT venture to hope, M. le Curé, that you will be kind 
enough to favour me with a reply, and I recommend to your 
"ay CYs, 
‘< Your humble servant, 
‘*Agatoa MaraGnon.” 

The papers which accompanied this letter were perfectly 

yrmal and correct, and the messenger who carried them handed 
) the old curé at the same time two heavy bags of crown- 
ieces, the purchase moncy of the domain of Belveser. No- 
hing further remained therefore but to conclude the affair. 
(he notary of Saint-Peyre drew out the deed of sale, and 
wrought it to the baron, who signed it, forbidding that the 
1ame of Maragnon, which he now for the first time saw coupled 
vith that of Colobridres, should be again pronounced in his 
oresence. They had not shown him Agatha’s letter, fearing 
est the firm resolution expressed by her not#o renounce her 
plebeian name to assume that of the noble fief she had pur- 
chased, might cause him to regret the consent which he had 
iven to the sale of the tower of Belveser. The baroness‘s 
eart had been softencd on reading her sister-in-law’s letter. 
The affectionate recollections of her early years were aroused 
within her; and when the old priest communicated to her his 
reply to Madame Maragnon, her cyes were moistened with 
tears as she replied— 

“TI cannot hope to see her again before [ die. Do me to 
least the favour, M. le Curé, of telling her that I have ever 
thought of her with affection, and that T thanked God on 
learning her prosperity. Tell her also that I embrace her, as 
well as my dear niece, her daughter.” 

The good dame, as may be supposed, forbore speaking to 
her husband of this sort of postscript which she had added to 
the curé’s letter, and there was no further mention made of 
Agatha at the Chateau de Colobricres. Gaston and his sister 
were kept in ignorance of what had passed, their mother 
Judging it unnecessary to reveal to them the existence of an 
aunt of whom they had never heard. They were merely told 

» that the tower of Belveser no longer formed a portion of their 
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father’s domains, and neither ene nor the other thought of 
asking the name of the purchaser. e 

When the baron found himself in possession of a sum of 
five hundred crowns, he fancied that he should never reach 
the bottom of his purse. Like the greater number of those 
who have scarcely ever handled money, he knew not how to 
calculate its value, and employed it without discrimination. 
Having learned that some foreign artificers were at work in a 
chateuu a few leagues from Colobriéres, he determined to 
summon them to the castle and to confide to their care the 
necessary repairs in the building. They were Italian work- 
men, skilful artists, but idle, rapacious, impudent, and dis- 
honest as a band of gypsies. They commenced by restoring 
the chapel. The mutilated sculptures, under their intelligent 
hands, resumed their former proportions, the carved wood- 
work stood out dark and polished upon the white background 
of the walls, and the leaden window-frames, once more filled 
with stained glass, permitted only a dim religious light to 
penetrate into the time-worn building; but the day on which 
the keys of the chapel, now completely restored, were placed 
in the hands of the baron, there remained in his last bag but 
twenty crowns, and he was consequently obliged to dismiss the 
workmen. Fortunately the baroness had procured good stout 
shutters for the windows, and had newly clothed the whole 
family. She was not astonished when her husband informed 
her that he had reached the bottom of his purse; the poor wo- 
man was too well accustomed to this state of things to inake 
herself uneasy about it. As for the old gentleman, he philo- 
sophicully observed that his broad-skirted coat having lasted 
thirty years and more, the new one which he had now pur- 
chased would suffice for the remainder of his days. It seemed 
to him that henceforth he would not require to spend a single 
crown. <A long habit of self-denial had rendered this contempt 
of riches easily practised; and it was in actual good faith that 
he considered the lot of a ruined noble, needy as himself, more 
enviable than that of the most opulent plebeian. His children 
had naturally imbibed the same ideas; and indigence, far 
from inspiring feelings of avarice or ambition in their hearts, 
had rendered them high-spirited, generous, and disinterested. 

About three months Hind elapsed since the baron had signed 
the deed of sale which transmitted the manor of Belveser to 
Madame Maragnon. During this time only one event had 
disturbed the peaceful life of the inhabitants of Colobriéres 
This was the death of the old cure. The entire family, an 
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especially the baroness, sincerely lamented his loss. Not only 
had ste fost, her director and her spiritual guide, but she was 
now deprived of the sole possible link of communication exist- 
ing between herself and Madame Maragnon. The vague hope 
which she had cherished of one day beholding her sister-in-law 
again was now extinguished, and less than ever did she now 
dream of informing her children that they had «# néar relation 
of plebcian uame. 
ne day the entire family were collected in front of the 
principal portion of the chateau, upon a sort of ‘oan sup- 
ported by the old fortifications, and which stiJl bore the name 
of the terrace. A few stunted mulberry-trees had taken 
root in the arid soil, and formed a species of alley, in-which, 
for the last forty years, the baron was accustomed to repair 
every day after dinner to play a game of bowls, Until lately 
the good curé had always been his adversary. The old man 
would approach the castle at a slow and uniform puce, read- 
ing his breviary, and us soon as the baron perceived his black 
gown at the foot of the road, he would call to La Rousse to 
bring the sack of bowls; but since the death of this faithful 
opponent he had been reduced to a trial of skill with his son 
aston, who had too much respect for his father to beat him, 
and willingly abandoned to him the only stake contended for 
—-the honour of victory. Upon this day, therefore, the baron 
and his youngest son were rolling the heavy bowls in the alley, 
while the baroness and her daughter, seated upon the ruined 
parapet, plied their needles while observing the progress of the 
game. From time to time Anastavia, forgetting the players, 
would cast a long and pensive glance over the vast landscape. 
She loved this calm picture, the only one she was acquainted 
with, for never had her gaze crossed the boundary which se- 
colaley the spot where she was born from the rest of the world. 
ever had her thoughts wandered beyond this horizon, and 
for her this corner of earth was the entire universe. It was 
now towards the close of October, and the setting sun bathed 
with its purple light those regions whose vegetation the cold 
breezes of the north never cntirely wither. The steep declivi- 
ties which sloped away on all sides from the chateau formed an 
immense foreground, as naked and barren as the shore of the 
dead sea, while beyond this desolate region might be per- 
ceived the cottages of a village which formerly belonged to 
the fief of Colubrieres. These dwellings of the peasantry and 
Small proprietors were irregularly grouped together, and em- 
bosomed amid orchards, in which flourished, side by side, the 
erab apple with its acid fruit and the aromatic orange-tree. 
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A long fringe of poplars marked the windings of the rivelet 
which watered these humble domains. Beyond this line of 
verdure, which the autumn had tinged with tints of a pale 
ellow, extended » chain of grey and calcined rocks, the 
ighest peak of which was crowned by a mass of crumbling 
fortifications. ‘The walls, pierced with large breaches, formed 
high in air a series of gigantic festoons of the most fantastic 
character. This ruined eagle’s nest was the tower of Belveser. 

The thoughtful gaze of Anastasia still wandered over the 
different features of the landscape, which were now rapidly 
fading away in the distance, when an unaccustomed sound at- 
tracted her attention. It seemed—a strange event!—that a 
vehicle of some sort was slowly advancing in the direction of 
the chitcau. In fact almost at the same instant she perceived 
a carriage which had just entered the rugged, stony, and al- 
most impracticable avenue, hewn in a zigzag direction out of 
the side of the hill on which the old mansion stood 

+‘ Look, mamma, look,” cried she, ‘‘a carriage! and one 
would even suppose that it was coming here!” 

‘* Holy virgin! who is it that heaven sends us?” murmured 
the ae with emotion, beckoning to her husband to ap- 

roach, 

j Gaston de Colobiieres and his sister ran to the extremity of 
the terrace and gazed with a feeling of stupefaction at the 
gay equipage which slowly toiled up the ascent. The baron 
paused in front of his wife, who clasped her hands and raised 
her eyes to heaven with an air at the same time joyous and 
alarmed, 

‘‘ Some visitor is approaching,” said she; ‘‘it is astonishing, 
for we do not expect any one. You have not received any 
Ietter, have you, M. le Baron?” 

‘‘ None,” replied he, coldly; ‘I know not who it is that 
comes thus to pay us a visit, but I warn you if it be this wo- 
man, this widow of Maragnon’s, I will not see her, and I forbid 
hor passing the threshold of the chAteau. You can go to meet 
her, and signify my pleasure to her.” 

At these words he turned haughtily away and entered the 
sitting-room where La Rousse was laying the table for supper. 
Madame de Colobriéres proceeded in trembling eagerness to 
meet the carriage which was already advancing along the 
terrace. The coachman stopped his horses, a tall lacquey 
apened the door, and in place of the aged woman whom she 
expected to sce and perhaps not to recognise, the baroness, 
perceived a young girl who sprang lightly to the rround and 
cast a timid and anxious glance around her. Ar the sight of 
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Madame de Colobriéres she appeared to hesitate for a moment; 
then drawing forth a letter hidden inthe corsage of her loose 
morning-dress, she presented it to her with a timid gesture 
of mingled fear and supplication. 

‘¢My dear child!” cried the baroness, affectionately em.~ 
bracing her, ‘I do not require to read this in order to learn 
who you are. How much you resemble your mother!—my 
poor Agatha !—’tis she who has written to me?” 

«Yes, my dear aunt,”‘replied the young girl, weeping with 
joy and affection. ‘She did not dare to come, but has sent 
me. Oh! how happy she will be when I tell her with what 
kindness you have received me!” 

‘My poor sister!” murmured the baroness; ‘‘I should have 
been obliged to forbid her entrauce here; but I am not for- 
bidden to receive her child. No, I shall not close the doors 
of the Chateau de Colobriéres against this child, and her uncle 
shall see her!” 

Whilst this little scene was taking place at the entrance of 
the chateau, Anastasia and Gaston had drawn near. Both 
vazed on the new-comer with a curiosity full of astonishment, 
and the youth murmured in the ear of his sister :— 

“Tt is some city lady. And these tall lacqucys, and that 
lady who is seated in the carriage are her people! What a 
train! what an equipage! Why what can all these people 
mean by coming here?” 

The baroness had by this time finished the perusal of her 
letter; she called her children towards her and said, as she 
presented them to the young girl:— 

** This is Mademoiselle Eleonora Maragnon, your cousin; 
keep her company for a few moments, whilst I go and inform 
your father of her arrival.” 

Gaston took off his hat and bowed, recoiling as he did so 
with a terrified air, whilst his sister on her side made an 
_ awkward and timid curtsy to this unknown relation. 

The young girl, already recovered from the slight embar- 
rassment caused by this species of presentation, held out her 
hand to Anastasia, saying with that grace and case of expres- 
sion which the habit of mingling with the world always 
imparts :— 

‘* My dear cousin, I see plainly by your manner that I am 
altogether a stranger to you; no one has ever spoken to you 
of me, I suppose. Is it not so? Well, I, on the contrary, 
‘khow you. The good curate of Saint-Peyre always spoke of 
he in his letters to my mother, and on coming here I well 

new that I should find a charming girl of my own age, and 
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early.” 

st You do us a great deal of honour, cousin,” stammered poor 
Anastasia, not knowing in what manner to reply to this com- 
pliment. As for Gaston de Colobrieres, he blushed like a 
maiden of fifteen when Eleonora named him, and recoiled ano- 
ther step. 

The baroness’s return cut short this embarrassing interview. 

““Come, my dear niece,” said she, mm a triumphant tone, 
taking Eleonora by the hand; ‘‘come, your uncle awaits 

ou.” 
4 The baron was seated in the drawing-room upon an old 
leathern arm-chair, which from time immemorial had served as 
a sort of throne for the head of the family. He advanced two 
steps forward to meet his niece, and said to her gravely :— 

** Mademoiselle de Belveser, you are welcome to the Ché- 
teau de Colobrieres! I trust that you will do us the honour 
of supping and sleeping here.” 

The young girl could scarcely repress a smile on hearing 
herself saluted by this aristocratic appellation. 

‘*M. le Baron! my dear uncle!” cried she, bending forward 
as if to kiss the hand he extended towards her; but the old 
gentleman raised her up, kissed her forehead, and made her 
sit down beside him. There was a momentary silence. The 
baron, proudly enthroned upon his high-backed arm-chair, or- 
dered supper to be served, and did the honours of hia house with 
the dignified and polished air of a nobleman of the old school. 
The baroness and her daughter contemplated the new-comer 
with a curious and admiring gaze. According to their ideas, 
Eleonora wes an accomplished and perfect beauty, while in 
reality she was merely pretty. Ier features were regular but 
not strongly marked, and her complexion was exquisitely de- 
jicate and blooming. She was small, but she inherited from 
her mother a certain air in the carriage of the head which was 
rull of yrace and distinction, These juvenile attractions were 
further enhanced by a toilet of the most elegant simplicity. 
It was viet vce of a morning-dress of gray and rose-coloured 
striped taffeta made extremely wide in the skirt, which by its 
full and swelling outline added fresh attractions to a waist, 
the slenderest and roundest that was ever imprisoned in the 
harsh confinement of a corset. A handkerchief of the finest 
Jawn, modestly crossed over the bosom, scarcely permitted the 
contour of a neck to be seen, whose fairness was enhanced by: 
a large black velvet buckle fastened almost beneath her chin. 
It would have been 4 difficult task to decide whether this 
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charming girl was a blonde or brunette, for her hair, crépé 
in front, was covered with a thin Jayer of powder, which ren- 
dered it perfectly white. Her blue eyes and dark eyebrows 
left the question undecided, and it was only by the rosy hue 
of her cheek that the spectator could ascertain, and that with 
difficulty, that her hair was not of the same colour as that of 
the dark Anastasia. 

Eleonora, on her side, gazed on all that surrounded her 
with restrained curiosity and a certain degree of astonishment. 
The table was already laid—that is to say, La Rousse had 
thrown over it a coarse cloth, and had arranged sym- 
metrically four plates of yellow earthenware, accompanied 
with a saltcellar of wood and an earthen jug, which served 
the purpose of a water carafe. The furniture of the apart- 
ment was in strict keeping with the exterior appearance of the 
chateau, and displayed the remaining fragments of the splen- 
dour of better days. The ricketty chairs were covered with 
rich stuffs, but so worn and patched that it would have been 
difficult to determine, through so many odd and dispropor- 
tioned fragments, what was the original fabric. The massive 
tables of old and curiously carved oak, had undergone the 
degradation of modern repairs performed with the saw and 
mallet, while the famous trunk in which the Baron de Colo- 
brieres kept his archives was placed between the windows, 
and, in reality, formed the handsomest piece of furniture in 
the room. ‘There was not a vestige of tapestry upon the walls; 
but as this hall had been formerly the salle-d'armes, the warlike 
trophies which the ancient lords of Colobrieres had suspended 
aloft, would have formed a more appropriate decoration than 
hangings of leather or tapestry, had not the arms long since 
disappeared, and there remained now only the nails to which 
they had been formerly attached. From these iron hooks, 
which projected here and there from the walls, hung a collec- 
tion of dried plants, arranged in long garlands by the baroness, 
who preserved in this manner her stock of mugwort, thyme, 
and mint. 

‘‘ My dear niece,” said the baroness, recollecting at that 
moment the elegant equipage which had brought the young 
girl, ‘‘ you have left your people outside; we must ask them 
to come in, and have the horscs put up.” 

‘* No, aunt, no, I thank you—it 1s not worth while,” re- 
plied she, quickly. ‘Permit mo merely to go and give some 
erders.” 

Saying these words, she rose, holding out her hand to Ana- 
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stasia as if tu request her to accompany Ler, and bothicturned 
to the terrace. The carriage was still before the door. 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” said Eleonora, addressing the person who 
had accompanied her, ‘‘ Comtois will take you back to Bel- 
veser. Pray tell my mother that the Baron and Baroness de 
Colobrieres have kept me. The carriage can return for me 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

‘Holy virgin! To set out alone at such an hour! I am 
horribly afraid of these bad roads!” cried a little sharp piercing 
voice from within the carriage, 

**Do not be alarmed, my dear Mademoiselle Irene, no harm 
will happen you,” replied Eleanora; ‘‘I wish you a safe 
journey.” 

Then addressing the coachman, she said, with a slight ges. 
ture of authority— 

*« Go on.” 
~ Anastasia was so astonished at hearing her speak thus, that 
she ventured to ask her who this lady was whom she had sent 
back to sleep at the tower of Belveser? 

‘‘ It is Mademoiselle Irene de la Roche-Lambert, my gover- 
ness, and my mother’s companion,” replied Eleanora, quietly. 

‘‘ How, cousin! your governess is a person of quality?” ob- 
served Anastasia, with naive impertinence. 

‘“Qh, yes,” replied Mademoiselle Maragnon, laughing. 
‘‘ Another time I will mtroduce her to you; but to-day 1 
would rather that she should return to Belveser to my mother.” 

‘To Belveser!” repeated Anastasia, turning her large bril- 
liant eyes towards the horizon where the crumbling walls of 
the tower formed a dark tracery against the evening sky; ‘‘can 
it be possible that there are any inhabitants there save the 
bats?” 

‘‘T will take you there, I hope, some of these days, and you 
shall see!” replied Eleanora, passing her arm through her 
cousin's, and taking their way back towards the hall. 

Whilst the baron conversed with his niece, after having re- 
newed the order to serve supper, La Rousse and the old do- 
mestic held council in the kitchen with Gaston, who exclaimed, 
with a terrified air— 

‘Why, it is a perfect shame to offer this handsome lady a 
plate of lentils and a crust of bread and cheese for supper]” 

‘« What a pity it is that she should have arrived here just 
to-day, on ‘the eve of a feast!” said a Rousse; ‘ Neither 
four-footed game nor feathered game are wanting in the larder. 
But a fast-day, M. le Chevalier! It would have been better 
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if you had brought me a dozen of eggs instead of this beautiful 
ousc—” 

‘‘ What! are there no means of making even an omelet, 
or procuring us a plate of fruit?” cried Gaston. 

a Rousse shook her head. 

‘“No, M. le Chevalier,” replied she with a sigh; ‘our 
hens have been running wild through the fields laying I know 
not where for the last week. There is only Cocotte, Made- 
moiselle Anastasia’s pullet, that never leaves this; but the 
stupid thing is always rambling about in the upper rooms. I 
am sure she hides her eggs in the corner of the balcony near 
the part which fell lately.” 

‘* Ah! you think she lays her eggs there?” demanded Gaston. 

“Yes,” replied La Rousse; ‘‘ but as the flooring is half 
gone, and as ne one could reach the balcony without risking 
their neck twenty times at least, the eggs will never leave the 
nest except in the shape of young chickens.” 

‘There are some beautiful pears also on the great pear- 
tree at the far corner of the enclosure,” added the old domestic; 
‘but they are hanging on the highest branches. If it were 
daylight, M. le Chevalier might get them down by cutting 
the branches with a gun-shot, but it is already dark night.” 

‘‘ Very good,” said Gaston, leaving the kitchen, ‘‘ we shall 
see about that; finish laying the cover, and do not fail to put 
the silver plate upon the table.” 

After an interval of about a quarter of an hour, La Rousse, 
who had just finished placing, with a feeling of pride, the six 
silver covers engraven with the arms of Colobrieres beside the 
ee earthenware plates, returned pale as death to the 

itchen. 

“<M. le Chevalier has not been in the sitting-room,” said 
she to the old domestic; ‘‘do you know where he is, Tonin?” 

The latter having replied in the negative, she exclaimed :— 

“Oh, heavens! [ am certain that he has gone up stairs— 
that he is trying to climb the balcony! Ah, unhappy wretch 
a IT am!—and itis I! Ifhe falls I will throw myself after 

im!” 

She darted up the staircase, crossed several halls completely 
dismantled and exposed to every blast, and reached the 
entrance of a ruined turret, the sole window of which was a 
large breach in the wall from which projected a stone balcony, 
Gaston was standing upon the embrasure. He had already 
“seized his booty and was endeavouring to regain the door of the 
turret. Madeleine Panozon knew perhaps better than he the 
peril which he incurred in crossing this space which might 
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erumble to pieces beneath his feet; she leaned forward in an 
agony of terror and alarm, and cried in a stifled voice, — 

‘Do not advance a step!—keep along by the wall—gently!” 

For a few minutes all was silence, and then La Rousse 
heard the footsteps of Gaston de Colobrieres whose form was 
hidden in the gloom, and who advanced towards her, keeping 
near the wall. 

“Here,” said he, holding out the little basket in which he 
had ae the eges; ‘‘tuke care that you do not break them, 
and hasten down as quickly as you can to the kitchen. As 
you pass, you can take the pears which I left at the bottom of 
the staircase.” 

“Holy virgin! And how did you ever manage to get 
them?” cried the young girl. 

‘* Parbleu! I climbed up the pear-tree to be sure,” replied 
(raston. 

‘* And, almost at the same moment, you have twice risked 
vour life to add two dishes to this lady's supper!” murmured 

a Rousse with singular bitterness. 
Then, without knowing wherefore, she burst into tears. 
m this moment a feeling of aversion and smothered hatred 
for the pretty cousin of Gaston de Colobrieres took possession 
of Madeleine Panozon’s bosom. 

After having accomplished these perilous enterprises, Gaston 
noiselessly entered the family drawing-room and seated himself 
apart from the rest, for the presence of this young girl who 
conversed with so much ease and grace intimidated and 
embarrassed him During supper he did not once address 
her directly, and it was with deep vexation that he felt the 
blood mount to his brow each time that, raismg her cyes of 
an undecided blue to his face, she seemed to question or reply 
to him. When the clock struck nine the baron rose from his 
arm-chair, and making a sign to the baroness to take a light, 
proceeded, according to old-fashioned custom, to conduct the 
new-comer to the bedchamber assigned to her. This room, 
which was also the one in which Anastasia slept, was the same 
that Agatha de Colobrieres had formerly occupied. Nothing 
had been added to or changed in regard to the furniture; 
there the same arrangement was still observed, and the apart- 
ment presented the same careful and almost elegant appear- 


ce. 

The baron and his wife retired after having tenderly 
embraced Eleonora. When they bad left the room the young 
girl threw herself on a chair, and, leaning her forehead upon’ 
Anastasia’s shoulder, burst into a flood of tears. 
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‘‘ Dear cousin! what is the matter? what has happened?” 
demanded the latter affectionately. 

*‘Ah!” replied she, ‘(I did not expect so kind a greeting. 
The Baron de Colobrieres calls me his niece, he receives me 
under his roof; but ay poor mother I can plainly see has 
net been forgiven. en I endeavoured to speak of her to 
him, he frowned and changed the conversation. Alas! will 
he never pardon her?” 


CHAPTER II. 

Tae day following the arrival of Mademoiselle Maragnon at 
the Chateau de Colobrieres, as the first beams of the rising 
sun were penetrating through the chinks of the badly-joined 
shutters, aud bathing in its rosy light the apartment in which 
the two cousins slept, Eleonora suddenly awoke, and raising 
herself on her clbow, contemplated for a moment the decayed 
furniture, the finely chiselled sculptures, and the moulderin 
ceiling, at the four corners of which the cherubims coverer 
with their interlaced wings the heraldic thistle of the Colo- 
brieres; then turning round with an infantine gesture, she 
passed her hand across the still closed eyes of Anastasia as if 
to chase away sleep, and said as she kissed her forehead:— 

‘* Good morning! cousin.” 

‘*Good morning!” returned the latter, embracing her. 
‘But come, quick—quick, let us rise; the day will seem so 
short to us!” 

They dressed themselves hastily, and then knelt down to pray 
together. The two cousins had passed a great portion of the 
night in conversation, and Anastasia had at length learned 
the sort of family secret which had been so long and so care- 
fully concealed from her. The proud young girl was astonished 
that a dauzhter of the blood of Colobrieres could have thus 
lowered herself; but the prejudices of her cducation could 
not succeed in stifling the feeling of sympathy and friendship 
with which the daughter of Pierre Maragnon had already 
inspired her, and it was with a sort of transport that she 
abandoned herself to this new and charming intimacy. 

, Hleonora opened the window and stepped out upon the 
narrow balcony, where a melancholy picture was presented to 
her view. At her fect she perceived the principal court-yard, 
atill in part paved with large slabs, between which sprang up 
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the sterile briar and uscless dog-yrass, At the back of this 
open space stretched a long suite of apartments, whose yawning 
windows had long since been destitute of glass or shutters, 
while the huge square tower, which went by the name of the 
dinjon, overtopped with its solid masonry these ruined walls. 
The two wings which formed the sides of the court were in the 
sane state of dilapidation; all the windows were completely 
cpen to every breeze of heaven, and the swallows now built 
in the ceiling of the old hall, where formerly had commenced 
that romantic adventure which was concluded in the church 
of Saint-Peyre. 

‘¢ This, then, is the dwelling and domain of the Colobrieres!” 
murmured Eleonora with a sich; ‘‘ what ruin! what decay!” 

She leaned pensively over the balcony, her eyes swimmin 
in tears. The aspect of this dilapidated spot made a painful 
impression on her heert, and at this moment the rich heiress 
of Pierre Maragnon regretted that she did not bear the name 
of Colobrieres, which would have given her the right of re- 
storing these fast crumbling ruins. 

‘We are poor, cousin,” said Anastasia with tranquil pride; 
‘but look you, nobility is better than riches, and our father 
lives here as contented and as highly respected as a king. 
And, after all, what does it matter if time demolishes these 
vast halls which we do not inhabit?—-the portion of the chateau 
which we occupy is still solid; and if it should threaten to 
decay, we will establish ourselves in the donjon. The donjon 
tower will not fall; it will stand for ages, although it is as old 
as the name of Colobrieres itself.” 

«The tower of Belveser was still older, it is said,” said 
Eleonora, turning her eyes towards the rums which were 
visible upon the horizon. 

‘Yes, so my father says; but it was not time which over- 
threw it,” replied Anastasia quickly; “it was taken by assault, 
sacked, and dismantled, by the Spaniards in the time of 
Charles the Fifth. One of their commanders, Garcilaso, a great 
poet and a brave captain, was mortally wounded in the assault, 
and the Emperor his master, by whom he was greatly beloved, 
gave no quarter to the besieged. A Colobrieres, who com- 
manded the garrison, was killed in the breach. Gaston read 
me the whole cd during the lung evenings. Well, cousin! 
it is a pretty title that of the lady of Belveser, and the old 
tower 1s a noble edifice; only I cannot conceive how you have 
managed to find a spot fit to live in there.” is 

‘Live up there?” said Eleonora with a smile; ‘‘no one 
ever thought of such a thing, { imagine, since the passage of 
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the Emperor Charles the Fifth’s soldiers! My mother prefurred 
building another chateau.” 

a chateau!” repeated Anastasia, casting her eyes round 
the plain, 

‘©Come,” continued Eleonora, “let us climb to the top of 
the donjon, and from thence I will show you the spot wacre 
my mother now lives. Perhaps at this very mon.2nt she 
is seated upon the terrace, and turning her eyes in this 
direction.” 

‘« T have never ascended the tower alone,” replied Anastasia, 
whose curiosity was vividly excited; ‘ but we will go and call 
Gaston.” 

They descended the staircase hand in hand. There was 
no one in the sitting-room. The baron was under the hands of 
the barber, who cume every Sunday to shave him; Madame 
de Colobrieres was lecturing Jia Ronsse in the kitchen; and 
Gaston had become invisible. 

‘‘Ah, the naughty fellow!” said Anastasia, after having 
called him repeatedly in vain; ‘I begin to think, cousin, that 
he is afraid of your pretty fave.” 

‘‘TIe must positively accustom himself to it, however,” 
replied Eleonora, gaily. 

‘We can ascend the tower alone,” continued Anastasia; 
‘Swe shall encounter neither wood-demons, evil spirits, nor 
in short any one. Come, follow ine!” 

Beyond the court of honour, and behind the main portion 
of the dwelling-house, there ran a ditch or fosse whose depth 
was concealed by « thick growth of bramble which completely 
filled it. On the other side of this abyss opened the door of 
the tower. It had formerly been reached by a drawbridge, 
but this means of communication had long ceased to exist, and 
its place had been in a manner supplied by filling up the moat 
so ag to form a narrow causeway strengthened by sloping 
banks. The timid Eleonora crossed this narrow bridge, 
trembling at every step, and following her cousin closely; for 
she heard the green lizards rustle beneath the brambles, and 
the frogs croak mournfully at the foot of the old tower. These 
sounds, to which her ear was not accustomed, caused an in- 
definable sensation of terror in her breast, and her uncle’s 
chateau began to appear in her eyes a most melancholy abode. 
Anastasia boldly pushed open the door of the donjon, which 
had long remained ajar, as the key no longer revolved within 
_the rusty lock, and mounted first the rugged staircase which 
wound in spiral rings up to the higher stories of the tower. 
The aspect of the place presented nothing terrifying; the sun 
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shone brightly down upon the time-worn steps, and the spat. 
rows fluttered gaily about the window-sills. After havin 
climbed about a hundred steps, the two young girls foun 
themselves upon a narrow landing. 

‘“*We must now ascend to the summit,” said Anastasia, 
pointing to another stairtase still more steep and narrow than 
the preceding one, and which was supported on one side by 
the wall, and bordered on the other by a slight wooden 
hand-rail, 

This stone ladder led straight to the summit of the donjon, 
and opened upon a little platform between the battlements, 
which formed a species of balcony of about half the height of 
# man's body. 

**Come on!” cried Eleonora, this time distancing her cousin. 
They mounted the staircase nimbly and paused at the top, 
charmed at the aspect of the landscape which lay stretched 
beneath their feet. The sun had scattered the veil of mist 
which during the night had rested on the valley, and its con- 

uering rays now seemed to penctrate every corner of creation. 

he autumn had strewn here and there its sombre tints; but 
the new vegetation had already begun to appear beneath the 

ellow vine leaves which the wind had scattered abroad, and 
n the fields the young wheat stems could already be seen 
sprouting up above the soil. Eleonora placed her hand upon 
her cousin’s arm, and said, as she pointed out to her the 
shia with its fringe of poplars which flowed through the 
pain :— : 

‘“‘ Look there, Anastasia: do you see beyond those trees a 
bridge thrown over the stream?” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied she; ‘‘and beyond that again I can distin- 
guish something like an immense garden, and still farther off 
the front of a splendid edifice. Yonder house cannot have 
been built long, cousin?” 

‘*It is searecly finished yet,” replied Eleonora; ‘‘ when my 
mother purchased the tower of Belveser, about three months 
ago, she wished to inerease ker property, and bought at the 
game time a piece of land in the valley. In place of repairing 
the tower, she crected a handsome dwelling-house at the foot 
of = hill, and it is the new Chateau de Belveser that you see 

onder.” 
: ** A beautiful new chateau!” said Anastasia, admiringly. 

‘We shall henceforth reside at Belveser half the year,” con- 
tinued Eleonora; ‘the situation pleases my mother, and she 
cat: almost fancy that she is still at Colobrieres. When we 
stroll together in the evenings on the terrace, our eyes are 
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id 
constantly turned in this direction; but we can only perceive 
the battlements of this old tower.” 

**It commands all the neighbouring country,” said Anas- 
tasia; ‘it was hero that the seignorial standard formerly 
waved.” 

While thus speaking she turned her eyes towards the flag- 
staff, which rose like a lofty mast from the interior parapet of 
the platform; but scarcely had she cast her eyes upon it when 
she exclaimed :— 

“Tloly Virgin! the flag-staff is all blackened, as if it hal 
been in the flames, and the iron escutcheon which was nailed 
to the foot of it has disappeared!” 

She approached nearer and looked over the parapet. 

‘Ah, heavens!” said she, recoiling m alarm, © the floors 
have crumbled away and the tower is like a huge empty hive! 
This disaster must have occurred during the last storm: it 
has been struck by lightning, that 1s certain.” 

She struck the charred wood with her hand, and at the 
slight shock the flay-staff tottered for an instant and fell over 
the parapet, a fragment only of the pole remaining fixed in 
the stone. 

The lightning has struck it,” said Anastasia, with a sort 
of stupor; ‘‘this forchodes some direful event—some mis- 
fortune will surely happen to the house of Colobrieres.” 

‘Qh! cousin, let us descend,” cried Eleonora; ‘the place 
we are standing on may perhaps fall also.” 

“No; these walls are solid,” said Anastasia, stamping on 
the stones with which the platform was ilugged ; ‘‘the wood- 
work alone is damaged; fear nothing, cousin—I will go first— 
follow me.”” 

So saying, she quickly descended the first flight of steps, 
and on reaching the landing-place turned round, as if by a 
gous to summon Eleonora to her side. The latter, before 

escending the first step, placed her hand upon the balustrade 
to assure herself of its stability; but the electric fluid, after 
having struck the flag-staff, had glided along the staircase, 
reducing to powder the iron clamps which fastened the light 
wood-work to the stone steps, and the frail barrier iminediately 
became detached and fell with a crash into the depths below. 
Eleonora started back with a piercing cry. She was seized 
with vertigo at the sight of those narrow steps, suspended as 
it were over an abyss; her knees trembled; it seemed to her 
that an invincible power impelled her towards the gulph, and 
the instinctively grasped the parapet, turning away at the 
same time her head. 
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‘Qh, my mother!” she cried, with an indescribable accent ° 
of terror and despair; “Oh! my mother! Oh! my dear 
Dominick! come to my assistance.” 

‘*T will come and help you, cousin; don’t be afraid,” cried 
Anastasia. 

In fact, the courageous girl did ascend a few steps, but her 
heart failed her when she beheld the abyss beneath her feet, 
and, leaning against the wall, she in her turn uttered screams 
of distress. 

This time Gaston heard her. A moment afterwards he 
arrived breathless upon the landing. Seizing his sister by the 
hand, he made her seat herself on the ground, then with 
rapid bounds he ascended the perilous staircase. Eleanora 
was leaning against the parapet; he took her in his arms and 
pressed her to his bosom, saying:— 

‘* Your head is giddy—close your eyes.” 

Then he descended with firm and cautious steps, and depo- 
sited her in safety beside his sister on the landing-place. ‘The 
young girl remained for a moment as if senseless. She was 
deadly pale, and made no reply to her cousin, who called aloud 
her name and embraced her, shedding at the same time a flood 
of tears. Gaston gazed upon her with emotion, but kept 
silence. Arousing herself at length from her stupor, Made- 
moiselle Maragnon threw herself into the arms of Anastasia, 
and then turning quickly towards Gaston, she embraced him 
warmly, crying :— 

‘‘My good cousin! Oh, how my mother will love you 
when she hears that you have done this!” 

This innocent and spontaneous burst of gratitude produced 
almost the same effect upon Gaston as the sight of the dark 
abyss of the tower had done on Eleonora; he changed coun- 
tenance, turned away his eyes, and replied in a broken 
voice:— 

‘* Cousin, what I have done is quite simple and very natural.” 

“ You have risked your life to bring me from yonder ter- 
rikle place,” said Eleonora with animation. 

Gaston recollected at this moment the perilous ascent which 
he hal made the evening before for the acquisition of a dozen 
egzs, and he murmured with a sigh, and smiling faintly :— 

“« T have sometimes risked my life for a less matter.” 

He advanced again towards the staircase, and seeking at 
least to disguise the agitation he could not yet overcome, he 
affected to contemplate with attention the havoc which the last 
storm had caused in the donjon. : 

‘What a disaster!” said he, looking down; ‘all the ceilings 
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rave fallen in, and the woodwork is lying in a heap wpon the 
vault of the ground-floor. All is gone; the knight’s hall, that 
of the archives, and the treasury no longer exist.” 

‘‘Fortunately they were empty,” observed Anastasia, with 
naive simplicity. 

‘¢ Tt is useless to inform my father of this event,” continued 
Gaston; ‘‘he never comes here. He will remain ignorant 
that the donjon possesses now only the staircase and the four 
walls. We shall mercly show him that the flag-staff is 
broken.” 

'* Yes, yes, it will be better so,” said Anastasia, eagerly ; 
‘TI trust at least that he may not hear of his misfortune 
to-day.” 

es Tn order that he may not date the occurrence as taking 
place the day following my arrival at the Chateau de Colo- 
brieres,” said Eleonora sighing and pressing her cousin’s hand 
within her own; Alas! trust that my presence here may 
not he a presage of misfortune!” 

Thus speaking, she rose to descend, but her knees still 
trembled, and in place of leaning on Anastasia’s arm she took 
Gaston’s, saying to him in an affectionate and plaintive voice :—. 

‘‘My good cousin, it seems to me as if the very stones 
trembled beneath my feet; but with you F am not afraid.” 

Gaston did not reply ; he also was trembling, and one would 
have said his arm sank beneath the pressure of the Jittle hand 
that rested upon it. After having slowly descended the stair- 
case, Eleonora paused at the foot of the tower upon the narrow 
causeway, and gazed around her, listening io the sounds which 
alone disturbed the silence of this deserted spot. The frogs 
continued their melancholy croak; quick sudden rustlings 
might be heard under the dark foliage; and the atmosphere 
Was soy phate with a slight aromatic odour, which an- 
nounced the presence of reptiles concealed in the damp recesses 
of the moat. 

‘‘Cousin,” said Anastasia, taking the other arm of the young 
girl within her own, as if to completely reassure her, ‘‘ confess 
that if you were here alone, you would be hugely afraid of 
those reptiles which crawl about below there?” 

‘*'Phe Chatcau de Colobrieres must appear to yon a melan- 
choly abode,” added Gaston, timidly ; ‘“‘you will perhaps carry 
with you, on leaving it, a very unfavourable impression of it?” 

‘Oh! no, I am sure I shall not,” replied Eleonora quickly, 
‘Sthe aspect, of this place is sad it is true, and I feel here a 
sort of secret fear, an inexpressible melancholy; but my soul 
delights in these impressions.” 
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** You will not willingly recall to mind our expedition to 
the donfon,” said Anastasia; “you will tremble every time 
vou think of the staircase leading to the platform.” 

‘*T shall never think of it without a shudder,” replied 
Eleonora; ‘but it is very singular, it seems to me that I shall 
also delight to dwell on the recollection of it. Tt is the first 
time in my life that I ever really knew what fear was, and I 
could not have believed that the joy of escaping so great a 
danger should leave so pleasurable an cmotion in one’s mind.” 

While thus speaking she involuntarily raised her lovely eyes, 
beaming with the softest emotion, to Gaston’s face, then aban- 
doning the young man’s arm, she proceeded onwards leaning 
on that of his sister. 

‘¢My dear cousin,” said the latter, uneasily, ‘‘ you are still 
very pale, you are suffering?” 

‘SA little,” replied Eleonora, passing her hand across her 
forehead; ‘‘my poor head is swimming—the open daylight 
dazzles me.” 

She tottered forward a few steps farther, and on entering 
the sitting-room she fainted away. 

‘«‘Oh! heavens, my dear niece, what has happened?” said 
the baroness, taking her in ber arms, whilst Anastasia in 
dismay drew forward her father’s arm-chair, and cried to La 
Rousse to bring some vinegar. 

‘* What has happened?” repeated Madame de Colobricrex, 
bathing the young girl’s temples with cold water, and making 
her inhale the vinegar cruet which La Rousse had brought. 

«We were walking near the moat,” replicd Anastasia, 
‘and my cousin was afraid of the serpents.” 

‘¢Poor girl! she has not been brought up in the country ; 
she is not accustomed as we are tu thes: horrid reptiles,” said 
the baroness. ‘‘ What an idca io take her to that place above 
all others, where J verily believe all the insects of the creation 
are swarming. You ought to have taken her on the terrace, 
where she would have seen on'y the pretty little green lizards 
and the grasshoppers.” 

Eleonora now sighed faintly, opened her eyes, and mur- 
mured as she pressed her aunt’s hand:— 

‘‘Dear aunt! I feel better already; pardon me the uneasi- 
ness I have caused you: I felt very weak, but it has already 
passed away, and I am new quite myself again.” 

She endeavoured to rise, but the baroness gently compolled 
her to reseat herself. 

‘Yes, my child, thank heaven it is nothing,” said she; 

‘but you must remain here very gquict. The second bell has 
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already rung for mass, but you must not come with us. 
Anastasia will remain at home to take care of you and keep 
you company; in such a case as this, you are not obliged to 
attend mass and so you are both excused for to-day.” 

The baron had already preceded them. Madame de Colz- 
brieres searched everywhere for Gaston; but he also had lett 
the house without having-been perceived. 

‘‘Can he have already gone down to the village? I have 
wot scen him this morning,” said the baroness, a little asto- 
nished. ‘‘ Excuse him, my dear niece, he is shy and fears 
being troublesome.” 

The worthy dame took her prayer-book and her parasol of 
ereen taffeta, and called the servants. Old Tonin stood respect- 
fully aloof, ready to follow his mistress at the first command, 
and La Rousse had run out and now paused before the 
chateau, seeking Gaston on every side with an uneasy cyc. 
At length she perceived him. 

‘©M. Je Chevalicr is already below on the road,” said she, 
returning to the house; “‘he is walking as if he would be 
there the first.” 

<< Come on then, I do not wish to be last at church either,” 
said the baroness. 

She kissed her niece, and proceeded on her way followed 
by Tonin and La Rousse, both in their Sunday garments, and 
walking with heads erect like the servants of a noble family 
in gala costume. 

The two young girls, left alone in the apartment, looked at 
each other with a smile, and Anastasia exclaimed gaily :— 

‘‘ We are now sovereion mistresses here, and command for 
the present the domain of Colobtieres in all its extent. Come! 
what shall we do? First of all, cousin, you must remain 
quietly in that huge arm-chair, whilst I give my birds their 
secd, and water my flowers; after that we will take our coffee— 
some very nice coffec of roasted prey peas which La Rousse 
makes famously, and which we will sweeten with some honey 
from our own hives. You will find it is excellent.” 

‘Tt will be delightful!” replied Eleonora, with the same air 
of contentment and gentle gaicty. 

And yet the tears started to her eyes, for she could not 
but suspect the straitened circumstances which obliged the 
Colobrieres family to replace the Mocha herb by an indigenous 
plant, and colonial sugar by the produce of their bees. 

* Anastasia opened the osier cage in which fluttered her green 
linnets and goldfinches, and made them come out one after the 
other, calling cach by its name. ‘he little creatures spread 
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themselves joyously over the embrasure of the window, and 
began to pick up the grain which the young girl had thrown 
them, A moment afterwards she recalled them, and they 
quictly re-entered their prison. 

‘‘They are indecd very well bred,” suid Eleonora; ‘but 
do you not think that they would be happier in the fields? If 
I were in your place I would give them their liberty. Ah! 
cousin, how joyously they would fly away.” : 

‘Not at all, I have tried them,” replied Anastasia; ‘I 
have repeatedly allowed them to Icave the cage, and once ac- 
tually chased them from the place. They remained outside 
all day, and in the evening returned and began fluttering 
round their cage, endeavouring to getin again. This circum- 
stance led me to reflect deeply, and has relieved my mind from 
a very painful feeling.” 

‘*You have already had cause for sorrow, then, my dear 
Anastasia?” said Mademoiselle Maragnon, with a degree of 
intcrest not unmixed with astonishment. 

The young girl drew a chair near Eleonora’s couch, and, 
taking her hand affectionately, she replied in a simple and 
unaffected, yet sertous tone— 

‘* You have been brought up in the world, my dear cousin, 
while I have always lived the life of a poor recluse; and yet 
events have passed around me which have made me reflect and 
weep. The tranquil and monotonous existence which we lead 
here has been chequered by several of those events which leave 
deep and lasting regrets in a family, and, young as I was, I 
have felt how painful it is to part for ever from those that are 
dear tous.” - 

She checked herself for a moment, as if overcome by recol- 
lections which recurred the more forcibly to her mind that 
she was not accustomed to dwell upon them; then she re- 
sumed in an agitated voice:— 

‘‘T had six sisters, cousin; the eldest I never saw; she was 
already in the convent of La Misericorde when I was born. 
But I can recollect the others well. As I was the youngest, 
they lavished on me a thousand ‘marks of affection and kind- 
ness. They did their utmost to spoil me, and in return I 
loved them with all my heart. Alas! I saw them depart, one 
after the other, for the cloister; and my great brothers, as I 
used to call them, left us also. At cach separation we felt a 
new pang. Our feelings were not displayed openly, however ; 
everything in the household appeared to go on as usual; ‘my 
father’s firmness never for an instant deserted him, but my 
mother would remain ‘melancholy a long time, and T wept 
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every day on seeing another vacant place at the table. It is 
now five years since my last sister took the veil. The grief 
that I experienced on seeing her depart has become mitigated ; 
but since I have ceased to be a child, and have begun to re- 
fiect, 1 have felt serious uneasiness and fear. I have no in- 
clination for a conventual life. I feel that a convent is only 
another name for a prison, and I have fancied that my sisters 
must be very unhappy. Sometimes I have thought that if 
it should be my father’s will to doom me to a like fate, 1 could 
not accustom myself to the cloister, and should for ever regret 
ny liberty. And yet when I saw my birds accustom them- 
selves to their cage so well that they had no longer any wish 
to leave it, I thought that my sisters had perhaps also ended 
by growing reconciled to their convent, which is a tranquil 
and easy prison; then I felt in a measure consoled, and our 
eternal separation appeared to me depicted in milder colours.” 

Whilst Anastasia was speaking, Mademoiselle Maragnon 
had clasped her in her arms. 

‘* My sweet cousin,” cried she, pressing her to her bosom, 
‘* all these sorrows are past and gone; your sisters, doubtless, 
ue contented and happy, and you will never enter a convent, 
will you?” 

‘«T believe that it is my father’s wish to keep me with him,” 
replied the young girl; ‘‘ yes, I hope to remaim here always.” 

«© And we shall often see each other, and we will love each 
other like two sisters, shall we not?” resumed Kleanora. 

**Oh, yes indeed! I wish for nothing so much,” cried 
Anastasia. ‘I fancy I love you already almost as well as my 
last sister, my poor Ridonis, who is now called sister Anne of 
the Trinity.” 

They remained for a few moments silent and melancholy ; 
then, with the quick transition of feeling so natural to their 
age, they began to speak of the incident which had so scriously 
alarmed Eleonora. 

‘¢Cousin,” said Anastasia all at once, ‘“‘when you were 
leaning against the parapet calling for help, you called your 
mother, and then afterwards another person.” 

** Yes, my cousin Dominick,” replied Mademoiselle Marag- 
— ; ‘oh yes, L remember; I thought of him then, and called 


** Ah! you have a cousin then whom you love dearly also?” 
said Anastasia, in a tone of regret. 
. «Yes, my sweet Anastasia; I will introduce him to you, 
and you will I hope love him also a little. He is the son of 
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my uncle Jacques Maragnon, a very honest man, and one of 
the richest merchants of Marseilles.” 

‘‘T should like with all my heart to know all your family,” 
said Anastasia, with some embarrassment; ‘‘ but my father has 
peculiar ideas. Who knows, dear cousin, if he will permit 
me to return your visit?” 

‘* Yes, it is indeed doubtful,” murmured Eleonora, saddened 
by this observation; ‘‘he has not pardoned my mother, and 
yet I have found favour in his eyes. Although I bear the 
name of Maragnon, he called me his niece.” 

‘*Yes, his niece, Mademoiselle de Belvescr,” replied Anas- 
tasia, shaking her head. ‘* However, we shall see what his 
will is. And tell me, cousin, is M. Dominick a young man 
of Gaston’s age?” 

“Yes, very nearly,” replied Eleonora; ‘‘and if you only 
knew how amiable, how lively, and how handsome he is!” 

**« As handsome as Gaston?” asked Anastasia, ingenuously. 

** Oh! no, cousin,” replied Mademoiselle Maragnon, without 
hesitation. 

During this conversation Mademoiselle de Colobneres had 
drawn forward the table, on which La Rousse had previously 
arranced two large yellow cups, the pot of honey which served 
in place of sugar, and a large loaf of houschold bread, in the 
composition of which more rye than wheat had certainly been 
employed. 

‘*Cousin,” said she, placing on the table an old earthenware 
vessel, containing the bitter decoction which the inhabitants 
of Colobriercs called their coflec, ‘‘we shall now go to break- 
fast if you please.” 

As soon as the coffee was served, a large brindled greyhound, 
which had been sleeping under the table, rose from his lair and 
plaved his long serpent-like head upon Anastasia’s knec. 

‘¢This is Lambin, my brother's dog,” said the young girl, 
patting him; ‘‘anr animal of the very worst character, 1 warn 
you, cousin.” 

And as Eleonora put out her hand to caress him, she added 
quickly :— 

‘Do not touch him! he would bite you even if you were to 
offer him something to eat. He is a charnaigre, one of the 
most ferocious species of dogs.” 

‘“‘He has not in fact a very prepossessing appearance,” 
said Eleonora, drawing back: “what a ferocious eye! Qh, 
the horrid animal! Sce, cousin, he knows I am speaking «ill 
of him-look how his hair is rising on his back!” 
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‘He hears some noise outside,” said Anastasia, turning her 

18 towards the window. 

‘He would bark if it were a stranger?” 

‘No, he is what is called o treacherous dog; he does not 
rk, but merely bites. Something annoys bim at this mo- 
ent—sec how uneasy he is.” 

Whilst his young mistress spoke, the dog, without moving 
is head, turned his glaring eye towards the door, and threw 
ack his slender and pointed ears. 

‘‘ Most probably some traveller is passing wong the road 
elow the chateau,” continued Anastasia; ‘‘or perhaps there 
3 some one outside.” 

‘¢ All the doors are open and we are alone,” obseryed Eleo- 
1ora, uneasily. 

“To not be alarmed, cousin; Lambin guards us,” replied 
Anastasia, with a smile; “he is wicked, it is true, but then 
he is brave and faithful.” 

At this moment the dog rose, his hair bristling, and his ss 
glaring; he had heard a hoarse voice murmuring under the 
window :— 

‘‘Charity in the name of the Saviour, good souls of the 
Lord! Charity, if you please!” 

‘“‘Tt is some poor man,” said Anastasia, cutting off a lump 
of bread. ‘‘ Here, Lambin! here! Don’t bite the poor man; 
go and lic down!” 

The dog obeyed, growling, and Anastasia went up to the 
window to hand the piece of bread to the mendicant, who, far 
from thanking her, said insolently :— 

‘It is not bread 1 want, I must have money.” 

‘‘Go away, I have no moncy,” replied the young girl, 
coldly. 

And as the beggar insisted in an almost threatening tone, 
she Ps aun haughtily :— 

‘‘T have no money to ie you-—begone,” 

‘‘] have some!” said Eleonora in alarm, and searching in 
her pockets. ‘‘ Here, cousin, send away that horrid may as 
qitickly as you can.” 

The imprudent girl had scareely uttered these words when 
the mendicant entered the gate of the chateau, and advaneudd 
boldly into the grand court-yard. He was a man still in the 
prime of life. His long uncombed beard descended upon his 
naked breast; he carried a wallet like a mendicant friar; and 
qné would have said that the squalid rags with which he was 
clothed had formerly been some military uniform, 


» 
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- Q, Heavens!” said Eleonora, more dead than alive, ‘‘ the 
wretch is coming in here. Who knows with what design? I 
am dreadfully frightened, cousin!” 

The mendicant advanced to the door of the room. 

‘‘ Begone!” cried Anastasia aloud, ‘leave this instantly, or 
I will let loose my dog upon you!” 

The mendicant raised his knotted cudgel with a sneering 
laugh, and advanced another step. 

“At him, Lambin!—guard the door!” cried Anastasia. 
‘* Seize that man! Tear him!” 

The greyhound darted ¢orward open-mouthed, his long tail 
trailing on the ground like that of a panther, sprang at the 
throat of the beggar, pulled him to the ground, and began 
silently to throttle him. 

‘*Call off your dog! Mercy! I am a dead man!” cried 
the wretch in a stifled voice. 

Anastasia recalled the dog, who, animated by the combat, 
had fallen furiously upon his prey, and secmed in no hurry to 
obey her commands. At lenyth however he loosened his 
hold. The beggar arose uttering fearful curses, regained the 
terrace, and instantly disappeared at a turning of the road. 

‘‘He would have killed us,” said Eleonora, with an air of 
conviction. 

‘No, I do not think so,” replied Anastasia, calmly; ‘he 
would have taken your money, and that pretty watch he saw 
glittering at your belt. He would have perhaps amused him- 
self with exciting our fears, but 1 do not think that he would 
have offered us any violence.” 

‘‘No matter,” said Eleonora, advancing her pretty little 
hand towards the dog—‘‘no matter, even at the risk of being 
bitten, I must pat the pointed muzzle of brave Lambin, who 
80 courageously defended us.” 

‘* These are agreeable incidents, however, in your expedi- 
tion to the Chateau de Colobrieres,” said Anastasia, with me- 
lancholy gaiety; ‘‘twice in the same morning you have been 
almost frightened to death.” 

‘‘ The first time, I confess, I was very much alarmed,” re- 
plied Mademoiselle Maragnon, “but I have already quite re- 
covered. A few more encounters like these, and I shall be 
able to cross an abyss without shuddering, and no longer fear 
the most determined bandit, not to speak of serpents, green 
lizards, or anything else, animate or inanimate.” 

About noon the baron and his lady were descried ascenfin 
the road leading to the Chateau de Colobrieres. They foun 
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the two cousins awaiting their approach, strolling up and down 
the piece of waste land bordered by mulberry-trees, which 
the old gentleman called the grand alley. 

‘¢ My lord,” said Eleonora, advancing with an air of winning 
respect, ‘* I was not able to pay my duty to you this morning. 
Permit me now to wish you good morning, and to enquire 
after your health.” 

‘Tam quite well, my dear niece,” replied the baron, gal- 
lantly kissing the mitten which half-covered Eleonora’s hand, 
‘sand how are you? Madame de Colobrieres informed me 
that you were rather unwell this morning, and I was truly 
sorry to hear it.” 

‘““I feel most grateful for the interest you are kind enough 
to express, my dear uncle,” replicd she; ‘‘I am quite reco- 
vered again, and I only regret that my indisposition has de- 
pe me of the pleasure of accompanying you. I ain so 

appy to be with you and with my dear aunt, that I should 
not wish to lose a single one of the moments I am permitted 
to pass in your society.” 

‘She is charming,” murmured the baron, elevating his 
great’ bushy eyebrows, and turning towards his wife, who re- 
sponded by a gesture of assent, accompanicd with a deep sigh. 

‘But where is my brother Gaston?” demanded Anastasia, 

erceiving that only old Tonin and La Rousse accompanied 
her father and mother. 

‘‘ Has he not yet arrived? That is astonishing,” said the 
baroness. ‘This morning he left the castle without waiting 
for us, and I fancied that he had gone on to church before 
us; but not at all; he did not arrive until after the lessons. 
As soon as service was over he left church before us, and 
strode off through the fields at the rate of three leagues an 
hour; why, I wonder, since he has not yet arrived here.” 

‘‘T would lay a wager that M. le Chevalier will re-appear 
at dinner hour with some dish of his own providing,” whis- 
pered Tonin in La Rousse’s ear. 

‘‘ A dish for dessert, which he has most probably gathered 
from some precipice!” murmured the latter, bitterly. 

Monsieur and Madame de Colobrieres entered the chateau. 
Since their marriage they had never once omitted on Sunday, 
after mass, playing a game of cards before dinner. On these 
occasions, in order to render it interesting, the baron would 
draw from his pocket a few sous, which figured as the stake, 

*the half of which sum he would lend to the baroness, who never 
oF any chance paid him when she lost, but never failed to keep 
1] when she won. 
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In place of following the old people, Eleonora and her 
rousin continued their stroll upon the terrace. Their hands 
clasped, their heads gently inclined, they paced up and down 
in silence, crushing with an absent air the little red flowers of 
the aromatic geranium which carpeted the soil, Hach time 
that they reached the parapet they paused for a moment, and 
cast a glance along the road. 

After walking thus for about half an hour in profound 
silence, broken only by a few unconnected observations, Ma- 
demoiselle Maragnon seated herself, as if fatigued, ut the door 
of the chateau, and said, shuking her head with an air of con- 
viction— 

‘“‘T really believe, cousin, that I frighten your brother.” 

‘It is very probable,” replied Anastasia, gaily; ‘but, aa 
you said just now, he must accustom himself to your features!’ 

The Baron de Colobricres religiously preserved certain old 
customs, in obedience to which Tonin always rang at dinner 
hour the only bell the chateau could boast of. Its Joud and 
prolonged tones resounded afar off in the silence of the sur- 
rounding country, startling for a moment the tribe of mag- 
pies, bold as they were, who were accustomed to hop up even 
to the terrace. 

‘We are going to dine without your brother!” said Eleo- 
nora, rising. ‘(toad heavens! can anything have happened 
to him? Does not his absence cause you uneasiness?” 

** He will soon be here,” replicd Anastasia; ‘ his dog which 
was following us has disappeared, and since Lambin is no 
longer here, Gaston is not far olf.” 

n fact, a moment afterwards Gaston de Colobrieres arrived, 
holding in his hand an enormous bouquet of flowers inter 
mingled with fruit. His dog followed him, fawning on him 
with 2 gruff air, and sweeping the ground with his long tail. 

‘*T am sure he has been tu the Goatherd’s Valley!” cried 
Anastasia; ‘‘it is a good league from this even through the 
fields, and I cannot conceive how he has had time to be there 
and back.” 

So saying she ran to meet her brother, and took the bouquct 
in her apron, not being able to hold it in her little hands. 

**T have‘arrived in time, have ] not?—you have not been 
waiting for me, have you?” said Gaston, drawing the arm of 
his sister under his own, whilst Eleonora walked on alone and 
a little in advance with a satisfied and pensive air. 

On ontering the family sitting-room, Gaston bowed to his° 
father as if to excuse himself. 

“Hola! M. le Chevalicr, you choose your time badly for 
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your walks, said the old gentluman, with a frown; “it is not 
fitting to be absent in this way when there are guests at the 
chateau, for it is part of your duty also to do the honours. J 
hope you will not lvave us any more during the day.” 

Gaston de Colobrieres bowed a second time with a gesture 
of respect and submission, without even endeavouring to ex. 
plain and justify the act which had drawn on him the paternal 
admonition ; but Eleonora, hastily taking the bundle of flowers 
and fruits which Anastasia held in her apron, placed them 
before the baron, and said with her most graceful smile:— 

‘* Tt was to have the pleasure of presenting you with this 
lovely bouquet that my coupin took so long a walk; if he had 
offered it to me, most certainly instead of scolding him I 
should have thanked him with all my heart.” 

‘*Tiow! my pretty niece, has he not hastened to pay that 
homage to you?” cried the baron; ‘(in my time the young 
gentlemen were more attentive to the ladies, more ardent, 
more gallant. In good truth I was much more amiable for- 
merly when I paid my court to Madame de Colobrieres. 
Permit me, mademoisellc, to teach monsicur my son how he 
ought to act in such a case.” 

At these words the baron rose, made a profound salutation, 
presented the bouquet, and kissed one after the other the two 
fair hands which were extender to receive his offering. 

At this last stroke Gaston altogether lost countenance, and, 
instcad of taking bis place at the dinner-table, he felt more 
inclined to rush out of the room and hide himself in some 
obscure corner of the chateau. It seemed to him that his 
charming cousin was inwardly langhing at lis awkwardness 
and timidity, and this thought was so painful to him that he 
felt his heart swell with mortification and_ self-reproach. 
Although he well knew how to restrain himself, and although 
the sort of lesson he had just received appeared not to have 
left the slightest traces of anger or irritation on his features, 
Eleonora felt that he was secretly annoyed and suffering, and 
she endeavoured to efface this disagreeable impression. 

‘¢ Cousin,” said she, ‘“‘ where have you been uble to procure 
these beautiful flowers, and these fruits already rare for the 
season? Here is a branch of lemon-tree covered with buds, 
and jujubes upon the stalk, and ripe pomegranates, and Al- 
pine strawberries with their beautiful glossy foliage, and jes- 
samines, and wild carnations! Where.is the garden that 
_ ylelds such beautiful products ?” 

“It is a little valley, sheltered by the rocks, which goes by 
the name of the Goathcrd’s Valley,” replied Gaston: “ 
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the year round you will find there verdure and flowers, and 
even in the depth of winter I have sometimes gathered rose- 
buds in it.” 

“And the owner of this little terrestrial paradise permits 
you to glean in this manner?” demanded Eleonora. 

‘* The owner is the Almighty,” replied Gaston, with a smile; 
‘and few people care to take the trouble of scaling this para- 
dise, which is reached only with extreme difficulty by creeping 
along the pointed rocks.” 

‘*There is no danger, I hope?” demanded the baroness, 
turning quickly towards her son. 

Then, by a second movement, she cast a rapid plance over 
her son’s new coat, and examined it with some anxiety, fearing 
to discover some irremediable rent ; but she perccived not the 
real damage, nor the least alteration in the colour of the 
stall. 

‘*Proceed, my son,” said she with an air of satisfaction ; 
“you were speaking to us of the sharp rocks which you have, 
in truth, scaled very safely.” 

‘‘And you have not told us why this spot is called the 
Goatherd’s Valley,” added Eleonora; ‘‘do you know, cousin?” 

** Yes, but not so well as my father ; for it is not an affair 
of our time,” replied Gaston, turning to the old gentleman 
with an air of deference. : 

‘‘ That is well spoken, my son,” replied the latter, gravely ; 
‘‘T certainly am better acquainted than you with the origin of 
the name which has been given to this spot. The story is a 
simple one, but it has always appeared to me interesting. 
About sixty years ago, a man, a stranger to this part of the 
country, came and scttled below there among the rocks. My 
father, who had the mght of chase and pasture over all the 
¢hain of hills which extends from the tower of Belveser to 
Saint-Peyre, sold him the valley for forty crowns. It was a good 
price, seeing that the spot was almost inaccessible, and that it 
was a mere mass of siones. The stranger set to work. He 
had the strength of an ox and the patience of an ant. After 
having for two years carted soil upon his rocks, he planted 
trees, and afterwards constructed several cisterns which 
served to irrigate his garden. In short, he cultivated this 
corner of land so well, that, by-and-by, he procured his sub- 
sistence from it. As he had a little flock of goats, they called 
him the goatherd. Jie never invited any one to his dwelling, 
but all those who svaled his domain were well received. I 
remember going there once in my youth. The place was like 
a garden, and the little cabin which he had constructed for 
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himself looked neat and comfortable. Tle offered me some 
oranges, which 1 brought to Madame de Colobrieres, and his 
manners appeared to me polished and well-bred. I fancied 
that he was a sort of misanthrope, who, deccived cither by 
wife or mistress, had broken off all connexion with the world; 
or, perhaps, some gentleman ruined at play, who, no longer 
able to liquidate his debts of honour, had voluntarily buricd 
himself in this solitude. Our good friend, the late curate of 
Saint-Peyre, inclined towards this latter supposition. At last 
the mystery was cleared up: the goatherd, having attained to 
an extreme old age, was one day tound dead in his cabin upon 
his straw pallot, a crucifix in his hands, like a hermit. On 
raising the body to inter it, they saw that he had the fleur-de- 
fas upon his shoulder, and perceived that he was a convict, 
who, after having navigated in the royal galleys, had come to 
terminate his career in peace in this desert spot.” 

‘‘ The cabin has now become a ruin,” added Gaston; ‘the 
trees interlace their branches at random, the fruits have be- 
come wild, and it is the wind which sows the flowers between 
the rocks, where scarcely any one ever gathers them.” 

‘“‘I should like some day to visit this wild paradise,” said 
Eleonorg, plucking off one by one, with a thoughtful air, the 
sprigs of jessamine she held in her hand, and which she was 
about to make into a bouquet. . 

‘The enterprise is diflicult,” observed Anastasia. ‘* The 
Goatherd’s Valley is an almost inaccessible spot; and you 
would be very much alarmed, cousin, when you found your- 
self _ the sloping brink of a rock almost as perpendicular as 
a wall.” 

‘If I were alone, I doubtless should ; but, leaning on some 
one’s arm, I should not be in the least afraid,” rcplied Ma- 
demoiselle Maragnon, glancing at her cousin Gaston with an 


pene air. 
e family dinner was not a splendid one: a lean fowl, 
which had that very morning been sccking its living through 
the ficlds, and the grouse shot by Gaston, figured alone by the 
side of u species of epergne which Anastasia had prepared for the 
oceasion with the bunches of fruits and flowors placed in a 
wicker basket ; but the old gentleman did the honours of his 
table with a cordiality which supplied all deficiencies. Old 
Tonin, erect bebind his master’s chair, a napkin over his arm, 
waited according to the best traditions of the family, and 
Sahn out for the guests to drink the beautiful clear water 
urnished by the well of the chateau, in the same manner and 
with the same air as he would have offered Tokay in Bohe- 
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mian glasses, or presented hydrome! in a silver flagon. At 
the conclusion of the repast, the baron politely offered his 
hand to Mademoiselle Maragnon, and invited her to adjourn 
to the terrace to witness the game of bowls. Before com- 
mencing, he requested her to place the mark; and when she 
had, with her own fair hands, adjusted the little bowl at the 
extremity of the alley, he reconducted her ceremoniously to 
the parapet where the baroncss and Anastasia had already 
taken their places. It was easy to sec that the worthy gen- 
tleman wished to pay all the honour possible to Mademoiselle 
Maragnon, and to procure her all the amusements that could 
be enjoyed at the Chateau de Colobricres. 

Eleonora became really interested in this rather monotonous 
ee of two men, during an entire afternoon, going 
through all the motions incidental to the game of bowls. 
Anastasia held her eousin’s band clasped in her own, and ob- 
served with a sigh the shadows lengthening in the valley and 
the sun which was now rapidly descending on the horizon. 
At length the sound of carriage wheels was heard on the road 
heneath. 

‘Alas! the moment is come to bid farewell!” said Eleo- 
nora, fising. 

‘* A sad moment,” murmured the baroness, turning towards 
her daughter ; ‘“‘now I would give all the world that this child 
had never come here.” 

“Why, mother?” asked Anastasia, quickly. 

‘You will soon know, my child,” replied the good dame, 
with a sich. 

The baron approached. At the moment when Hleonora 
was bidding him farewell, and was about perhaps to hazard 
another appeal in behalf of her mother, he said to her in a 
serious and dignified tone :— 

**Mademoisells do Belveser, I thank you for having come 
to visit us. The baroness, my children, and myself, will ever 
ratember you with affection, and from our retreat here will 
ever offer up prayers for your happiness. May you be as 
happy, dear niece, as you are good and beautiful! and 
in all important circumstances of your hfe, ever remember 
that you have the blood of the Colobrieres flowing in your 
veins." 

So saying, the old gentleman embraced Eleonora with visi- 
ble emotion ; and after having signed to his wife and children 
to accompany her to her carriage, he saluted ber once more, 
and re-entered the chateau. 

“Dear aunt,” said the young girl, her heart oppressed 
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he were never going to sec me again !” 

*¢ Alas! my child, such is his will,” replied the baroness ; 
‘the already loves you—he is happy in possessing so charming 
a niece—but he will never pardon his sister.” 

‘‘ My father forbids us, then, ever to see my cousin again !” 
ejaculated Anastasia, sorrowfully. 

‘*'No, my child, happily he did not speak of that,” replied 
Madame de Colobrieres. ‘‘ This is his will, such as he made 
it known to me on returning from mass: I repeat his own 
words.‘ T have recognised Mademoiselle de Bilvoust as ny 
nioce, and I have thought it proper that she should come and 
make acquaintance with our children; but her place is not 
amongst us, for never shall her mother enter this chateau 
again. It imust not be said that the Baron de Colobrieres, 
after having renounced his sister because she married a pie. 
beian, pardoned her because she became enriched by hcr 
marriage. [ forbid you, as well us our children, ever to sec 
Madame Maragnon; and 1 declare to you, that you will incur 
my deepest indignation if, unknown to me, you visit the Cha- 
teau de Belveser, under pretext of returning this visit.’ ” 

‘¢ Ah!” murmured Eleonora, ‘this 1s, indeed, cruel! Dear 
Anastasia, I should have been so happy to have reccived you 
in our house—in my mother’s house!” 

The two young girls threw themselves, sobbing, into each 
other’s arms; the baroness also put her handkerchief to her 
eyes: Gaston alone did not weep, but he drooped his head 
with a mournful air, and inwardly stifled his grief, the cause 
of which he was unable to comprehend. 

At length the baroness recovered a little, and after a few 
moments’ reflection she said to the two distressed cousins :— 

‘My children, I have thought of a means of obeying the 
baron’s orders, without your ceasing to see each other. My 
nicce will not return to the chateau, nor can we return her 
visit at Belveser, but it is not forbidden us to mect somewhere 
half-way.” 

‘Oh, mother, what a good idea!” interrupted Anastasia. 

‘Dear, good mother, how well you know how to advise in 
all things!” said Gaston with animation. 

‘* Ah, aunt, how frequently I shall come and walk in this 
neighbourhood, if I may hope to mect yon sometimes!” cried 
“leonora, pressing the old lady’s hands to her heart. 

‘I scarcely ever leave the chateau,” returned Madame de 
Colobriercs; ‘I am obliged to keep the Laron company ; but 
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Gastoti and his sister take long walks, and they will often 
meet you at the limits of the domain of Belveser.” 

“There is a place in the valley below, just under the hill, 
where Anastasia and I used frequently to go last winter,” 
added Gaston: “ it is called the Canesuin's Rock,” 

‘* Because the good people of the neighbourhood fancy they 
can discern on the rock the impress of a sundal,” said Eleonora; 
‘TI also have often strolled that way, and am well acquainted, 
both with the Capuchin’s Rock and all the neighbourhood 
round it.” 

“Tt is there then that we will mest,” said Anastasia; ‘‘I will 
come there with Gaston, and you can join us.” 

**¥cs,” replied Eleonora; ‘‘ Mademoiselle de la Roche- 
Lambert will accompany me; the distance is not great and 
we can easily accomplish it on foot.” 

‘What, both alone through the fields?” interrupted Anas- 
tatia; ‘‘do not be so venturous, cousin; the valley is very 
lonely and you might meet ill-disposed people.” 

ss it Thad my cousin’s dog with me I should not fear; he 
would be quite sufficient escort,” said Mademoiselle Maragnon 
with a smile; ‘*but in default of brave Lambin, I will endeavour 
to find some one to protect us.” 

The carriage had now reached the entrance of the terrace, 
and at a sign from Eleonora the coachman stopped his horses. 
Tender adicus were mutually exchanged ; the baroness pressed 
Mademoiselle Maragnon to her heart calling her her beloved 
niece, and whispered in her car:— 

‘¢ My dear child, assure your poor mother of my continued 
love, and embrace her for me—for me you understand?” 

‘*Come, mademoiscile! come, your mother is impatient to 
see you again,” cried Mademoiselle de la Roche-Lambert from 
the interior of the carriage. 

Fileonora embraced Mademoiselle de Colobrieres once more 
and then turning towards Gaston who stood aloof, she held 
out her hand to him with a timid gesture, and said in a tremb- 
ling voice:—-“‘ Farewell, cousin.” 

n another moment the carriage was rolling rapidly on its 
way towards Belveser, and the Colobrieres family had entered 
their dwelling pensive and melancholy. This visit had been 
a great event for the entirefamily. Anastasia’s thoughts as 
well as her mother’s dwelt Constantly on it, but it seemed as 
though a tacit convention had been entered into never to 
speak of it in the baron’s presence, and at supper the name of 
Eleonora was not once pronounced. 
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The evenings were already long, and they spent this one 
seated around the table. The baron once more commenced 
hig game of cards with his wife, Anastasia leaned pensively 
on the table as if watching the game, and Gaston strolled out 
to muse on the terrace. or the first time in his life he com- 
prebended certain ideas which he had found in books, and 
which the old cure of Saint-Peyre had but imperfectly ex- 
plained to him. Faculties hitherto unknown were aroused 
within him, new chords vibrated in his heart, and he aban- 
doned himself to these impressions with a sort of astonishment. 
But he was tao inexperienced, too simple-minded to unravel 
the conflicting sensations which were passing within him, or 
to take alarm at this vague tenderness, this indescribable sad- 
ness which had taken possession of hin. Whilst Gaston, erect 
against the parapet, his gaze lost in the depths of the darken- 
ing landscape, mused over the incidents of the day, recalling 
one by one to his recollection every incident that had marke 
its progress, La Rousse glided along the platform, and silently 
seated herself a few paces distant from him. La Rousse was 
a tolerably pretty girl, tall, slender, and of an equivocal fair- 
ness of complexion, which had procured for her the surname 
of the Red-haired. Jer light grey eyes were bordered by 
long pale eyclashes, and her complexion was that dull white 
tint which braves the sun’s most ardent caresses. 

It was now about five years since Madcleine had first entered 
the baroress’s service, in which she might reasonably - look 
forward to remaining all her life; for in the old families of 
that day great regard was paid to good service, and to the 
attachment of their inferiors, and in reality these were looked 
upon as forming a portion of the family. The result on their 
part was, a feeling of profound respect mingled with a certain 
degree of confidence, and the most devoted attachment to their 
masters. J.a Rousse would have laid down her life for all the 
Colobrieres. but the affection with which Gaston inspired her 
was an extreme tenderness, the true name of which she was 
in her innocence ignorant. The poor girl believed with the 
best faith in the world that it was a perfectly natural and 
proper sentiment; she gloried in it, and openly said that she 
would give her life and salvation for her young master. She 
obeyed him with even blinder sygission than did his dog 
Lambin, and was certainly not so well, recompensed; for 
Ggston spoke much more frequently to the great brindled 
‘greghound which followed him every day to the chase. And 
yet Madeleine sought these short interviews, at the conclusion 
of which she would often weep without susppcting the cause 
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of her tears. Gaston had never suspected in the remotest 
degree the existence of this seeret passion, which, wea may 
add, he would not by any means have been flattered at havin 
shal die Upon this evening, Madeleine, who felt deject 
and melancholy, endeavoured instinctively to contend with 
her feelings, and shake off certain images which heset her; but 
her rebellious imagination constantly representet] them to her 
in the most vivid colours. 

‘‘ Monsieur le Chevalier, what a day!” said she all at onee 
to Gaston; ‘chow changed cverytbing is in a house when there 
aré strangers present!” 

“‘Yes, the hours seem to pass more quickly,” replied he 
without turning his head. 

La Rousse sighed deeply and continned -— 

“Tf we had known of this visit we could have made some 
preparations. In the first place, Monsieur Je Chevalier, f 
would have saved yon the trouble uf going yourscl! to seek 
the dessert at the Goatherd’s Valley—” 

‘“By no means,” interrupted he, “J should not have per- 
mitted it. Do you imagine that you world have been able to 
ehoose and carry home without breaking them those pretty 
bunches of grapes and thore branches Ixden with flowers, 
which my cousin adroired so much ?” 

‘And yesterday evening, Monsieur le Chevalier,” continued 
La Rousse, sadly, ‘‘you climbed the balcony without saying « 
word about it, whereas I ought to have gone myself. Is it not 
my duty to fetch the provisions for the kitchen?” 

“Your duty is to do what you are commanded,” interrupted 
Gaston, ‘“‘and I certainly would not have commanded you to 
do that.” 

“This young lady is very pretty, and she appears very 
rich,” continued La Rousse; ‘‘she must be amiable tuo, for she 
has made every one love her all at once. Madame the Buro. 
ness and Mademoiselle Anastasia have overwhelmed her wit! 
kindnesses, as well as Monsicur the Baron also. Even Lam. 
bin was taken with her, for when she patted him he did not 
bite her.” 

Then after a moment’s hesitation La Rousse added :— 

‘Will this young lady return, Monsicur Je Chevalier?” 

‘‘ No,” replied Gaston, in an abrupt tone, at the same tim 
moving away a few steps, as if to brenk off an interview whicl 
began to appear to him already too long. 

‘* Ab! she will return no more,” murmured La Rousse, wit] 
a tone of extreme satisfaction; ‘so much the better! Thes 
visits disturb every one. This evening Madcmoisclle Anas 
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taria is sad, Madame plays without looking at her cards, and 
yonder is Monsieur le Chevalicr pacing up and down alone 
with a pensive air, In place of reading as he usually dors at 
the end of the table. Ab! most certainly our happiness would 
be destroyed if strangers and city ladies were to come offen!” 
At the extremity of the chain of barren hills which com- 
manded the Tower of Belveser, there was a narrow valley 
sheltered by a rampart of rocks which had but one opening 
towards the south. Even m the winter season the tempera- 
ture was mild in this enclosure which the sun bathed all day 
Jong in his genial ravs, while in it the chilling influence of 
the northern blasts was never felt. A tile spring bubbled 
up in the hollow of the vallcy and formed a trauqml basin at 
the foot of the granite mas which was called the Capuchin’s 
Rork, On leaving the lake the waters entered the bed ofa 
ravine which they bad gradually hollowed out for theinselves, 
and the gravelled banks of which formed two rural paths mter- 
secied here and there by clumps of willow-trees. Not atrace 
of cultivation was to be discovered in flas spot, and although 
the eager peasant came cometimes by stealth to cut the dense 
foluge which was aimed by none, the luxuriant vegetation 
everywhere clothed the steep rocks with masses of verdure. 
One morning Gaston and his sister descended the barren 
slopes on the snunmit of which stood the Chateau de Colobrieres, 
and took their way towards the valley. They intended thus, 
without infringing their father’s orders, to return the visit which 
Mademoiselle Miaagnon had paid Them eight days before. 
Anastasia bounded forward with a light and buoyant step, her 
heart filled with joyous anticipations. Ter brother Gaston 
on the contrary seemed in no hurry to reach his destination, 
and turned aside every moment from the road to beat the busbes 
with his huge greyhound Lambin. As he drew near to the 
place of mecting fe slackened his pace, and one might have 
supposed that he really dre ided attaining the goal of his expe- 
dition. And yet he had looked forward all the weck to this 
rendezvous, and would have daied any danger sooner than 
have failed in it. Nothwithstanding this violent and secret 
attraction he Jet Anastasia advance alone to meet Mademoiselle 
Maragnon, who was already awaiting her and watching her 
approach from the pathway which led to the Capuchin’s 
Rock. The two cousins embraced affectionately as if after a 
long absence. and Eleonora began to caress Lambin, who having 
‘recognised her snuffed the air around her and growled gently 
in token of friendship. The lovely young girl advanced to- 
wards Gusten and said to him in a tone of gentle reproach :— 
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‘Cousin, you arrive the last. and Anastasia tells me that if 
she had left you alone you would have probably rc mained on 
the road until evening ” 

Poor Gaston stammered forth some excuses with downcast 
eyes, fearing to mect Eleonora’s gaze, and called Lambin to 
afford him countenance. 

‘And now,” resumed Eleonora, ‘let us go and find Made- 
moiselle Irene, who is awaiting us under the Capuchin’s 
Rock with another person ” 

** Another person?” repeated Anastasia with an air of timid 
curiosity. 

‘‘My cousin Dominick Maragnon,” whispercd Eleonora in 
her ear; ‘‘you know I wished to introduce him to you as well 
as to your brother.” 

Dominick Maragnon was a young man of good figure and 
pleasing features, and possessed moreover that easy grace 
which the habit of mingling with the world alone supplies. 
Whilst Anastasia made a curtsy, blushing as she did so, and 
Gaston de Colobrieres returned his salutation with constrained 
and rather awkward politeness, he exclaimed with a tone of 
good humour and frank cordiality — 

‘* How heartily I thank my consin for having permitted me 
to accompiny her! She has spoken so much of her visit to the 
Chateau de Colobrieres, and of the kind reception she met with 
there that I ventured to hope for some small share of this 
affection for myself.” 

Happily for poor Anastasia, to whom this remark seemed 
paricnarly addressed, Mademoiselle de la Roche-Lambert 
now took her shaie in the conversation. She was an old maid 
who painted, adorned herself with patches, and put on high- 
hevled shoes to take excursions in the country. 

**Young ladics,” said she, drawing a book from her pocket, 
and arranging her pockct-handkerchief, her snuff-box, her fan, 
and her cassoletle of aromatic vinegar upon her knees, ‘J 
presume that in pas of remaining quietly here you are going 
to search for violets in the grass and chase butterflies; but for 
uy part I shall stay here and await your return while J 
amuse mysclf reading ‘The LP’roofs of Sentiment,’ unless 
indeed these gentlemen will do mc the honour of keeping me 
company.” 

Dominick Maragnon howed his shanks, and discroetly fol- 
lowed the Cadet of Colobrieres, whilst the two cousins descended 
the pathway holding each other by the hand. This time Eleo~ 
nora had avoided with delicate attention any appearance of 
luxury in her toilet; she had abandoned the lace, tho rich silka, 
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and all the charming trinkets with which her mother loved to 
deck her. An undress robe of Persian cotton of vivid colours 
scarcely compressed her slender waist, and a little Marli hat 
trimmed with ribbon was placed on one side of her head, 
while the light sprinkling of powder which covered her hair 
did not entirely conceal its tints of golden auburn. She 
resembled in this costume one of those pretty shepherdesses 
which Watteau introduces into his Jandscapes, and which we 
still find on the fans bequeathed to us by our grandmothers. 
Yet the dark Anastasia was still more beautiful with her faded 
petticoat, her scanty frock, and her dark hair simply drawn 
up under her lawn coiffe, than Eleonora in her fresh country 
costume. It was the first time that Mademoiselle de Colo- 
brieres had ever seen any young man resembling this cousin 
Dominick, whose wit and good manners Eleonora had so highly 
lauded. The name of Maragnon had, it is true, shocked her a 
little at first; but she had already become accustomed to it, 
and had drawn a comparison between the young plebeian and 
the descendant of the Colobrieres which was not entirely to the 
advantage of the latter. She thought that Dominick Maragnon 
had pes a polished air with his elegant Polonaise and his 
round hat with its steel buckle; whilst Gaston walked as it 
were all of a piece in his Sunday coat, and seemed with his 
broad-brimmed grey beaver rather like some miller than a 
gentleman. 

On his side Gaston de Colobrieres secretly observed young 
Maragnon. He had experienced a painful impression at the 
sight of this handsome youth who had the right of accompany- 
ing Eleonora. He had a vague sort of impression that Domi- 
nick must be in love with his cousin, and that his affection 
was perhaps reciprocated, and the thought of this love turned 
into gall all the happiness he had that day promised himself. 
He replied coldly to the young man’s advances, and was twenty 
times on the point of leaving him alone with the two cousins, 
and of returning to Mademoiselle de la Roche-Lambert. At 
times he felt indignant with himself at the feeling of vexation 
which filled his heart, and he endeavoured to overcome it; but 
almost immediately afterwards suspicion would dart its enve- 
nomed fangs, and he was jealous before he understood that he 
was in love. He paused, sad and pensive, near an old willow- 
tree which had fallen across the rivulet, whilst the two cousins, 
agsisted by Dominick, were gathering the last flowers of autumn 

-in the thickets, or pausing to listen to the gentle murmurs of 
the foliage and the waters. At the end of about an hour the 
shrill voice of Mademoiselle de la Roche-Lambert aroused the 
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echoes of the valley: the governess was calling the young 
girly who ran to obey her summons. A little surprise awaited 
them. Madame Maragnon had sent a slight repast to the 
banks of the little lake, and the covers were laid on the grass. 
The opulent merchant’s widow had recollected that there were 
no services of plate at the Chateau de Colobrieres, and had 
consequently refraincd on this occasion from displaying the 
sumptuous luxury of her establiskinent. The simple viands 
were accordingly served in conumon dishes, and rush baskets 
replaced those of silver. The two tall lacqneys who had 
brought thir raral feast having been dismissed, Mademoiselle 
Maragnon prepared tv do the honours of the table. 

‘“‘ Anastasia, come here next to me, on my right,” said she, 
seating herself on the prass; ‘cousin, will you take the other 
place beside me?” she added, invite Gaston with a sweet 
smile to approach. She then turned towards young Marag- 
non, and said to him Jaughingly:— 

** As for you, Dominick, follow our example and endeavcar 
to vet a seat near Mademoiseile lrene.” 

This was the first time that Gaston had heard Eleonora 
address her cousin. § ‘Phis familiar and unconstrained manner 
of speaking was far from confirming the suspicions which tor 
mented him. Ue had suflicient penetration to comprehend 
that sisterly friendship alone wonld employ such a formula, 
and he felt that, brought up as they were together, the youn 
couple could not fail to cherish for cach other the same pure 
and calm affection that united Anastasia and himself. ‘This 
certainty restored to his nund the joy and peace he had for a 
moment lost. Ie felt his pride all at once vanish, and it was 
with his entire heart and with the most vordial friendship, that 
when about to set out for Colobrieres he offered his hand to 
Dominick Maragnon. 

The two cousins did not separate without promising to sce 
each other again; and, dating from their first mecting at the 
Capuchin’s Rock, they often found themselves tog: ther in this 
rural valley, which seemed as it were a neutral ground on the 
confines of the Barony of Colobrieres and the domain of 
Madame Maragnon. ‘I'he cold season dit not interrupt these 
promenades, Whethor a gentle winter’s sun shed its beams 
over the landscape, or the sky was covered with misty clouds 
distilling a cold and humid air, Gaston and his sister would 
descend the rocky hills on the summit of which stood the 
seignorial manor-house, while Mademoiselle Maragnon and her : 
companion would also leave the new Chatesu de Belveser, 
escorted by young Maragnon, and the two partics would mect 
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in the valley and trequently stroll about until towards evening. 
These almost daily meetings quickly led to a pleasing and 
innocent familiarity. Gaston de Colobricres and Dominick 
Maragnon became close friends. The very constrast in their 
education and their positions in the world still more strongly 
cemented this friendship. The citizen’s son felt a sort of 1¢- 
spect for the proud poverty of the young noble, aud he found 
in Anastasia a uatural diguity and a degree of modest pride 
which at once awe l and charmed him. The two young girls 
abandoned themselves to the pleasures of this mtimacy without 
for a moment suspecting to what eatent their hearts were 
implivuted; and, in the innuceuce and purity of their minds, 
they took for the emotions of rraternal affection these sweet 
and secret transports. Somctimes leonora would say to her 
cousin :— 

‘‘How happy I fecl! IY had no sister, and Heaven has 
given me one iu you, dear Anastasia! Ihave now two brothers 
also whom I love with all my hemt. Can one help loving 
when bound in the ties of such close relationship ?” 

One day, while she spoke thus, Mademoiselle de Colobrieres 
replied ingenuuusly :— 

* Dear Eleonora, I also love you like a sister, and would 
willmely love your consin Dominick as well as my brother; 
yet we have not in our veius a drop of the same blood!” 

One beautiful December morning the two young girls de- 
claied their intention of making an excursion to the (roatherd’s 
Valley, and they set off gaily on their expedition, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of Matsa ie Irene who ex- 
claimed aloud thet she could not go alone on foot so far. Now 
it was impossibly to take a curriage along the rocky roads which 
led up the steep ascent of the hill. 

In passing near a peasant’s cottage situated abuut a gunshot 
distant from the village where the Colobrieres family went 
every Sunday to hear mass, Domintck Maragnon spied two 
ee shaggy cars protruding between the bais of a wooden 
gate. 

** Make yourself easy, Mademoiselle Ircne,” cried he; ‘you 
shall travel commodiously without any fatigue.” 

“I can perceive neither a sedan nor a carriage, however,” 
observed the governess with a sigh. 

‘‘No; but there is in yonder stable an animal of most 
Soop gait, tirm upon his legs, and who will ask nothing 

etter than to carry you gently io the top of the hill.” 

“‘T have ridden on horscback in my time,” replied Made- 
moiselle Irene, casting a disdainful glance upon the ass, which 
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rubbed its grey muzzle against the bars; ‘‘but one must 
indeed be cither the wife or daughter of a miller to travel upon 
this animal.” 

‘“What say you, mademoiselle,” interrupted Dominick 
Maragnon, ‘‘of the flight into Egypt? I could show you, in 
addition, twenty different pictures where the most venerable 
personages have had no other conveyance.” 

‘At any rate it is better than going on foot,” muttered 
Mademoiselle de la Roche-Lambert between her teeth. 

Dominick Maragnon entered the peasant’s cottage, and 
throwing a crown piece on the table, he requested that they 
would lead out the ass saddled and bridled on to the road. 
The two cousins and Gaston had stopped at about twenty 

aces from the cottage. Whilst the peasant hastened to get 

is ass out of the shed, and his wife brought out the saddle 
and bridle, a woman who ull this time had been seated in the 
sort of barn which served at once for sitting-room and kitchen, 
stealthily approached the window which was kept constantly 
closed with an vaken shutter, and looked through the chinks. 
She had thus a full view of the persons whom she had only 
caught a glimpse of when Dominick opened the door, and she 
immediately recognised Anastasia, Mademoiselle Maragnon, 
and Gaston de Colobricres. A moment afterwards the peasant 
entered with his wife, and both exclaimed :— 

‘* What is the matter with you, La Rousse? how pale you 
are!” 

‘* Nothing is the matter—I am cold,” replied she, drawing 
nearer to the hearth, on which blazed and crackled a bandful 
of olive branches; ‘1 am so cold that I am all trembling. 
But tell me, Master Tiste,” added she turning her cyes 
towards the road, ‘“‘I fancy 1 saw my young master and 
Mademoiselle Anastasia out there, in company with some 
other persons.” 

‘¢You were not mistaken, god-daughter,” replied the pea- 
sant; ‘I have often met them thus. It would appear that 
M. le Baron is reconciled again to his sister, since their children 
roam about together. They even talk in the country of a 
marriage. You ought to know that already, La Nousse.” 

**T know nothing at all about it—all that is not true—we 
shall soon see that,” replied she, sharply. ‘*A Colobrieres 
a @ Maragnon indeed!” 

‘*Pooh!” said the peasant, ‘‘why not? we all know well 
enough that a Maragnon has already married a Colobrieros; 
and this time I think we might very well see a double wedding.” 
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“Yes, god-father, when you get a%8 his chest and his nap- 
the wedding,” replied La Rousse, witv the hearth, his feet 
disdain. ied in the profound 

“I only repeat to you what people say,” Pass entire hours 
peasant, phlegmatically; « the talk of the neng silence save 
that the Golghricres are going to marry their title! Christinas 
crown pieces of the Maragnons, and, after all, it we 
best affair the old baron ever concluded in his life.” ‘¢ of a 

While returning to the chateau, La Rousse recalled to ny#is 
a crowd of circumstances which seemed evidently to prove thdl 
Gaston de Colobrieres and his sister attached great value to 
these meetings, which they carefully concealed from their 
father. She divined, with all the quick-sightedneas of a love- 
sick girl and a peasant, that the baroness was the confidant 
and accomplice of her children; the instinct of her own pas- 
sion revealed to her that of Gaston, and jealous, despairing, 
furious, she resolved to inform the baron of what was passing 
in his family. 

Whilst La Rousse, almost beside herself, took her way to 
the chateau, and in her preoccupation repeated aloud what she 
was about to disclose to the baron, the young people were 
joyously climbing the belt of rocks which surrounded the 
Goatherd’s Valley. The day was perhaps the happiest and 
most serene of all those they had passed together. ‘They had 
reached the loveliest and fairest page of the book of human 
life—that charming page on which are inscribed the transports 
of a heart which as yet aspires not to reality—the chaste emo- 
tions of a soul which desires without suffering, and which 
still dreams of the love it feels. 

It had been found necessary to leave Mademoiselle Irene at 
the foot of the rock in company with her steed and Lambin, 
who on a sign from his master had placed himself as sentinel 
over her. The two cousins, after having resolutely climbed 
the almost impassable steps hewn out of the rock, began to 
explore the wild domain of the man with the fleur-de-lis. 

‘* This, then, was the dwelling of the poor convict!” mur- 
mured Eleonora, seating herself upon a block of stone which 
had been detached from the rustic wall of the cabin. ‘It 
was here that he died.” 

*‘And was doubtless interred,” said Anastasia, pointing 
out to her cousin a rude wooden cross half hidden in the 
TASB. 

¢ Both rose, and remained for a moment erect and silent, 
before the humble tomb. Gaston de Colobricres and Do- 
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sie ay rey muzzle sof without interrnpting them; they 
a Aas , ither the w oraying for the dead. 
6 What ‘eh alley was almost entirely planted with 


Masaonon aa YE shelter of which the spring-flowers had 
a pnon, "% bluw, the bees were humming in the sua- 
addition, twer,’- ; o 
+e birds carolled amid the branches, between the 
Pee AT eo alich, altl i h bl 
cc Aq > vuich, although still green, the new blossoms were 
, az to peep forth. 
e ‘ia s e ry e e s 
rw hippily could one live here!” said Anastasia, g wing 
yvund the narrow precinct. <‘‘I could almost envy the 
jot of the poor man who found a retreat among these 
rocks,” 

‘*T also should like to pass my life here like him; but not 
alone,” said Dominick Maragnon, glancing involuntarily at 
Mademoiselle de Colobrieres. 

In the evening, at the moment when Caston and his sister 
were about to retrace their steps to Colobricres, Eleonora 
embraced her cousin more tenderly than usual, and said to her 
in a low voice, sighing deeply :— 

“My uncle Miraznon arrives to-morrow, and his coming 
will perhaps interrupt our walks for a few days. Tle is 
bringing some visitors with him to the chateau. Al! cousin, 
how sad I shall be during our sepratio 1'" 


CHAPTER IT. 


Arren this long and delightful expedition to the Goatherd's 
Valley, Gaston and his giztcr passed nearly a week without 
descending into the plain, as, independently of the temporary 
obstacle which the arrival of the uncle Maragnon had placed 
to the interviews of the two cousins, all the elements seemed 
combined to prevent their meeting. The cntle winter’s sun 
had hidden himself behind a sombre veil of mist, through which 
his radiant disk shed but a cold and cheerless light. Piles 
of clouds, heavily charged with rain, bounded the horizon, 
discharging immense shects of water as they traversed the sky. 
Lhe entire plain was inundated, and even upon the barren 
height of Colobrieres might be heard the roars of the 
mountain torrents as they rushed with a sound like thunder 
down the ravines below. : 

The baron’s family, who met every day in the general 
sitting-room, formed a melancholy picture. The old gentle- 
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man, his autique coat buttoned acruss his chest and his nap- 
less beaver pulled over his eyes, sat near the hearth, his feet 
resting upon the fender, and his hands buried in the profound 
depths of his cnapacious pockets. [Le would pass entire hours 
thus, In an immoveable attitude, never breaking silence save 
to whistle between his teeth the air of some old Christinas 
carol or yome equally ancient war-song. 

The ladies of the house, seated in the embrasure of a 
window, plied their necdle diligently, exchanging at intervals 
wv few words in a low voice. The baronces was engaged in 
mending an old silk waistcoat which the baron had worn on 
his wedding-day, and the fabric of which she might almost have 
beon said to create for the second time, since the various threads 
which she crossed and recrossed with her needle formed a 
species of network almost entirely concealing the original 
material. Anastasia was repairing in the same manner the 
taffeia mantle which her mother had worn every Sunday for 
the last thirty years. ‘Though apparently calm and occupied 
with her work, her heart was oppressed with a scusation of 
indescribable sadness, and she communed inwardly with her 
recollections. Sumetimes she would raise her head and with 
a sigh would watch the huge dark clouds, which, driven forward 
by a furious wind, swept along the crests of the mountains 
and poured foith their watery contenis upon the already 
delnged plain. Gaston had in some sort isolated himself in 
the embrasure of the other window, where, his form bent for- 
ward and his elbuws leaning upon the httle table which served 
him as a sort of desk, he appeared to be absorbed in the study 
of his Horace; but his eyes, in place of following the inspired 
pages of the Latin poct, wandered over the plain, and seemed 
to seck those much loved sites now partly concealed from his 
view by the opaque and watery mist. Lambin who lay crouched 
at his master’s feet secmed also to feel the influence of the bad 
weather; he moancd in uw low tone, and his blood-shot eye, 
turned towards the heavens, expressed a sensation of mournful 
weariness. From time to time La Rousse half opened the 
door of the apartment and observed with an uneasy glance 
the attitudes of these different personages; sometimes she 
entered under the slightest possible pretext and hovered around 
Gaston, who, annoyed at being thus disturbed in his reveries, 
gave her some order without thinking or caring what it might 
be, and disminsed her again to the kitchen. 

Both the baroness und her children had remarked the 
sombre mood which had all at once taken possession of the old 
gentleman; but fur from suspecting the revelations of La 
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tousse or the true motive of the gloomy reverie fo which 
the baron was a prey, they attributed it to the protracted 
tempest which desolated the country and completed the ruin 
of the chateau. 

‘* Holy Virgin!” said the baroness to her daughter, ‘‘I dare 
no longer cast my eyes toward the court of honour; who 
knows if the roofs have not entirely fallen in?” 

‘‘ Patience, my dear mother,” replied the young girl with 
resignation; ‘we are still in shelter here; before the rain 
succeeds in penetrating these vaults, let us trust that Provi- 
dence will dissipate the storm.” 

‘‘ We must hope so, my child, but we shall fecl its effects 
all the rest of the year,” murmured the baroness with a sigh; 
‘*your father is anxious, and not without reason; our best 
lands have been sown, and perhaps at this moment the waters 
have carried off all, both grain and soil.” 

‘¢ Providence will surely not permit so great a misfortune 
to happen to us!” said Anastasia, with a pious sentiment of 
confidence and hope. 

Yet even at this moment the formidable voice of the storm 
was heard on every side; torrents of rain beat violently 

ainst the windows, driving in the squares of parchment 
which here and there replaced the glass, and, penetrating the 
frail barrier, poured down in an icy stream upon the drooping 
head of Anastasia. 

‘‘Good Heavens! the storm redoubles in fury!” cried the 
baroness; ‘‘come nearer me, my child.” 

Mademoiselle de Colobrieres seated herself at her mother’s 
feet, and murmured, as she wrung the damp from her glossy 
hair— 

“I wonder if my dear Eleonora is thinking of us at this 
moment!” 

The baroness was not deceived in her foreboding. Towards 
evening the storm having lulled for a moment, the baron left 
the castle in order to ascertain the amount of damage whieh 
the rains had caused in his domain. The destruction was 
complete. Upon the slopes, where there had been previously 
a scanty portion of soil capable of cultivation, only the naked 
rock was now visible. Even the spot which was called the 
orchard, and in which a few vine plants and stunted almond- 
trees languished, had been laid waste by the floods. After 
such an event, it seemed natural that the baron should be 
anxious and thoughtful. His children did not attempt to 
rouse him from his gloomy reverie, and contented them- 
sulves with testifying the sympathy they felt in the common 
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misfortune by redoubling their deference and respect towards 
their father. Th baroness herself made no effort to penctrate 
what was passing in her husband’s mind, end, attentive, gentle, 
and submissive as ever, she sought to console him less by 
words than by silent marks of attachment. 

At length one evening towards sunset the clouds which 
were piled upon the horizon burst asunder, the heavens were 
dyed in a blaze of purple, while the blue firmament appeared 
beyond this luminous zone. At this presage of returning fine 
weather the brother and sister pressed cach other's hands in 
silence, the same hope beating in both their breasts. They 
then procceded to the terrace, where, leaning over the parapet, 
they remained for a length of time, their eyes wandering over 
the landscape now faintly tinged with the last rays of the set- 
ting sun. 

*¢ It is over—the bad weather has passed away,” said Gaston, 
with an indescribable feeling of joy; ‘‘ we will go to-morrow 
to the Capuchin’s Rock.” 

‘Who knows if the roads are passable on the Helveser 
side?” observed Anastasia, uneasily. ‘For us the passage 
will be easy, as the pathway skirts a slope where the rain 
never lodges, but on the plain below the land is perhaps 
inundated, and leonora I fear will not dare to venture on so 
unsafe a journey.” 

“Will not her cousin Dominick be there to assist her over 
the difficult places?” replied Gaston de Colobrieres. ‘I am 
certain she will come.” 

On the following day the sun rose resplendent in the heavens, 
the azure expanse of which was of a pure transparent hue. 
Large pools of water glanced here and there in the hollows, 
but the torrents had already subsided, and the roads, washed 
by the rains, formed m the plain long lines of a pale yellow 
colour, bordered by the tender green of the budding vegeta- 
tion. Gaston de Colobrieres and his sister escaped joyfully 
from the castle after dinner, and proceeded to descend into 
the valley. Gaston, his fowling-piece over his shoulder and 
his game-bag on his back, marched ao with a heart more at 
ease and a step more light and joyous than that of his noble 
ancestor when returning from the sack of Rome laden with 
glory and booty. Anastasia followed him with a more com- 
posed step; she too was happy with a happiness she could not 
dtfinc, but which filled her whole being. Lambin careered 
before them, bounding and barking in a paroxysm of mad 
delight. In this manner they gained the entrance of the 
valley, when Anastasia said to her brother:— 
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“‘T am sure that we are first; it is early yet; but no matter, 
we will wait.” 

“No, my cousin is already here!” interrupted Gaston, his 
heart beating with emotion, and in an agitated voice, pointing 
as he spoke to the recent impress of a little foot upon the 
moist sand. 

In fact at that moment Eleonora was seen descending the 
road leading to the valley and advancing to mect them. She 
walked quickly, but, on perceiving them from a distance, she 
slackened her pace, and at last stopped altogether and waited 
their approach. 

“Ah? my dear cousin, Low I longed to see you again!” 
cried Anastasia, Clasping her in her arins. 

Mademoiselle Maragnon embraced her in return, holding 
her for a moment pressed against her heart, then turning 
towards Gaston without raising her eyes to his face, she said 
with an altercd voice, while a deep blush overspread her cheek 
and forehead: — 

** Good-dar, cousin.” 

Gaston de Colobricres remarked that she did not hold out 
her hand to him as ural, and a feeling of bitterness was 
already mingled with the joy which filled bis heart. 

“* How sorry 1 am that we did not arrive first!” exelaimed 
he, with a lively sensation of regret. “You have waited 
perhaps, cousin—but where is Dominivk?” added he, per- 
ceiving Madeimoirelle Irene seated alone at the foot of the 
Capuchin s Rock. 

‘‘TIe is gone,” veplied Kleonora; ‘‘he has returned to 
Marseilles with my uncle.” 

On hearing these words Anastasia felt the calm and gentle 
emotions of content which had hitherto animated her, change 
all at once into decp sadness. A sensation of painful astonish- 
ment darted through hor bret, and for a moment she ceased 
to breathe; but no change of countenance betrayed this secret 
agony, and she merely said wivh a sigh :—- 

‘Hight days ago when we were rumbling so gaily in the 
Goatherd’s Valley we little dreamed of this sudden sepa- 
ration.” 

“Dominick has been gone these fonr days,” resumed 
Eleonora in an altered voice, ‘‘and my mother and I shall 
soon quit Belvescr also.” 

«‘ Soon!” cried Gaston de Colobricres, turning pale, ‘‘soen 
did you say? And you have come here to-day to bid us 
farewell?” 

‘Alas! we leave this to-morrow!” said Mademoisclle 
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Maragnon, endeavouring to restranyergation. I felt relieved, 
wished to take us with hum; but newp music, left the room 
consented to go without returning here wyer been slone again 

“You are going to leave us, perhaps -oid each other 
said Mademoiselle de Colobrieres. E MY ting, Dominick 
how far was I from expecting this cruel blow.” ‘ne in 9 me. 

“You did not think of this departure eight O-cpich he 
added Gaston, with an accent of the deepest sadness ; 
days ago we were forming plans for the remainder o 43) 
winter.” 

‘Alas! how could I foresee what has occurred?” replied 
Mademoiselle de Maragnon with a sigh. ‘Everything is 
changed for me.” 

She seated herself upon the fallen trunk of an old willow- 
tree which lay across the pathway, and taking Anastasia by 
the hand drew her gently towards her, while Gaston remained 
standing in front of the two girls. 

‘“My sweet cousin,” continued Eleonora, in a tone of 
Acjection and melancholy which contrasted singularly with 
her words, ‘‘my swect cousin, ] was unwilling to loave this 
without coming to inform you of the most important event of 
my life, and to make you a sharer in my happiness: my mother 
ond uncle have resolved that J shall be married, and in a few 
diys Tam to wed my cousin Dominick.” 

‘* Is it possible!” murniured Anastasia with a sort of stupor. 

Gaston did not utter a word, nor Ict a single gesture escape 
him; he merely closed his eyes and leaned upon the barrel of 
his fuwling-piece, as if he felt the ground tremble beneath his 
fet, and the earth opening to engulph him. 

‘T'be violent shock which the news of this marriage cansed 
Mademoiselle de Colobrieres pierced ber heart like a pomted 
stecl, and tore aside the veil which had hitherto hid from her 
her own feelings. The intensity of her sufferings all at once 
revealed to her her passion, and she began to comprehend 
with a feeling of painful fear that she loved Dominick Ma- 
ragnon. Pale, dejected, with downcast eyes, she prcseed the 
cold hands of Hleonora within hers, and foreed herself to sur- 
roount the secret despair which was busy with her heart. 
There was a moment of painful silence, and then Anastasia, 
making a violent effort, said in a calm voice :— 

“ Doubtless, my dear Eleonora, your mother and uncle have 
_ long since planned this marriage?” 

‘*¥es,” replied she, still in the same melancholy and dejected 
tone, ‘‘ but they never spoke of it tous. It is true that while 
T was vet quite a child, and when Dominick was at school, 
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they tulked to us of some such projects. My cousin used to 
say to me, seriously, that if I was a very steady little girl he 
would one day marry me, and I used to call him beforehand 
my little husband; but as we grew up we forgot all that. 
Who would have imagined that our parents remombered it, 
and that they had all along planned our marriage? Alas! we 
had not the least suspicion of such a thing eight daysago; we 
were so happy, so gay, during that ramble which was to be 
our last!” 

At this recollection, her tears overcame her, and she hid her 
face in her handkerchief with so natura] and vivid a movement 
of grief, that Gaston’s heart bounded with a bitter joy. 

“Tt is singular,” resumed Mademoiselle Maragnon drying 
her tears, ‘‘for the last eight days they have ken to me of 
nothing but my happiness; they never cease repeating to me 
that I shall be the happiest of women, and yet I have never 
wept so much during my entire life.” 

‘¢ My dear Eleonora, these feelings of inquietude will pass 
away,” said Mademoiselle de Colobrieres, making a violent 
effort to command her feelings. ‘‘ They were riglit in predict- 
ing a happy destiny for you; he to whom your mother unites 

ou well merits the treasure confided to him—he is worthy of 
is happiness.” 

‘* Alas! he fecls this happiness as little as myself,” replied 
Mademoiselle Maragnon ingenuously. ‘‘Tf you only knew 
how sad and embarrassed we both were when our marriage 
was resolved on. First of all, they spoke to each of us sepa- 
rately, and then when all had been decided, Dominick and his 
father came into the drawing-room where I was sitting with 
my mother and Mademoiselle de la Roche-Lambert. My 
heart felt so full that I could not have uttered a word without 
bursting into tears; I went to the window and pretended to 
look at the sky. My cousin approached my mother and 
spoke to her for a moment; then he came towards me and 
presscd my hand—it was all he could do apparently to ex- 
press his satisfaction. A moment afterwards, my mother rose 
and left the room, taking Mademoiselle Irene with her; my 
uncle followed them, and I remained alone with Dominick. 
Before it had been settled that he was to be my husband, we 
used to chat gaily together, and were the very best friends in 
the world; but after what had passed we had no longer a 
word to say to each other. My cousin began to pace up and 
down the room, and I on my side continued looking out of the 
window. IJlappily Mademoiselle Irene shortly afterwards 
returned. She sat down at the harpsichord as if to give ys 
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an opportunity of continuing our conversation. I felt relieved, 
for my cousin, who cannot endure her music, left the room 
immediately. Since that day we have never been alone again 
—I really believe because we mutually avoid cach other, 
Three days ago, however, at the moment of parting, Dominick 
approached as if to bid me farewell, and said to me in a me- 
lancholy tone, without using the familiar terms in which he 
had been accustomed to address me :— 

‘©¢My dear Eleonora, before quitting Belveser you will 
see your cousin Gaston again; tell him that I leave this with 
regret in not being able once more to press his hand.’ 

‘<¢ And Anastasia,’ said J‘ am 1 to say nothing to her?’ 

«<¢ Assure Mademoiselle de Colobrieres of my respect,’ re- 
plied he, ‘and entreat her to recall sometimcs our ramble to 
the Goatherd’s Valley ;—tcll her, besides, that all the marks 
of kindness with which, out of friendship for you, she has 
honoured me, have left an undying remembrance in my 
heart.’ ” 

These words diffused a secret glow of consolation through 
Anastasia’s bosom; she comprehended vaguely the regrets 
which Dominick Maragnon had carried with hii, and she 
suddenly felt within herself the courage to endure, and the 
strength to support for a length of time, the sad and solitary 
life that awaited her. She feebly pressed Eleonvra’s hand, 
but dared not reply. 

‘IT promised Dominick to tell you all this,” continued Ma- 
demoiselle Maragnon, ‘and I added that I would at the same 
time pledge myself to return in the spring to commence once 
more those pleasant rambles which be regretted as much as I 
did myself; but he shook his head, and replied with a sigh -— 

«““¢ We shall not return to Belveser this year: my father 
has decided that after our marriage we are to make a long 
tour in a foreign country.’” 

The young girl here interrupted herself, and remained for 
a length of time absorbed in bitter reflections. 

‘<The idea of this departure afflicted you,” said Anastasia ; 
*‘ you inwardly rebelled against your uncle’s will?” | 

‘No, it was not that which made so painful an impression 
on me,” replied Eleonora; ‘it was the word which Dominick 
had uttered——.” 

She hesitated for a moment before completing the sentence ; 
then she continued, in a melancholy tone:— 

- “Tt was the first time that my cousin had made any direct 
allusion to our approaching marriage. I know not what passed 
through my mind it was a strange end mingled impression 
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of fear, of grief—_almost of anger. J hastily withdrew my 
hand, which Dominick had hitherto held within his own, and 
turned away with a sort of shudder. Doubtless he porccived 
this movement and was struck with it, for although my eyes 
were cast down I felt that he was gazing intently on me, and 
I heard him murmur to himself :— 

*¢* Alas! poor child.’ 

‘An instant afterwards he entered the carriage with his 
father, I fearcd that T had grieved him—I felt a sort of re- 
morseful sensation, and I] approached the carriage door to bid 
him once more adieu; but he did not see ine, his eves were 
turned towards Colobrieres, and most probably in his hcart 
he was bidding you farewell ” 

‘*Most certainly he was not angry with you,” said Anas- 
tasia with a sigh, ‘‘and the recollection of the slight wrong 
you did him need not afflict you. Take courage, therefore, 
dearest Eleonora—the courage necessary to become the hap- 
piest of women.” 

During this conversation, Gaston de Colobricres had thrown 
his fowling-piece upon the grass, and had seated himself a little 
behind Eleonora, ns elbow snpported on his knee and his 
brow leaning on his hand. 

Several times the youny onl had turned half round towards 
him, as if expeeting a word or a look; but one might have 
supposed that, in place of thmking of her, he was occupied 
in counting the nails m the collar of his dog Lambin, who lay 
at his feet. Eleonora at length turned round altogether, and 
said to him in a tone of plaintive sweetnend :— 

‘‘Cousin, we have but a few moments longer to pnss to- 
gether—come nearer us ” 

Iie rose silently and seated himself heside her. The two 
young girls, absorbed in their thoughts, spoke no more. Ma- 
demoisvlle Maragnon had let one of her hands remain elasped 
in those of Anastasia, while with the other she plucked ab- 
sently the long tufts of grass that had sprang up around the 
fallen trunk on which she was seated. As she threw away 
these frail stalks, Gaston gathered them up one by one and 
kept them. A moment afterwards, Lambin having placed his 
shaggy head upon his master’s knees, Kleonora ceased plucking 
the long and delicate grasses and began to caress the grey- 
hound. Then Gaston de Colobrieres took this soft, cold 
hand, pressed it to hia lips, and retained it within his own. 

There was another long silence. Already the shadows of 
evening began to fall on the valley, a light mist rose fram the 
surface of ihe water, and the atmosphere became suddenly 
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chilly ander the humid breath of the easterly wind which 
now commenced to murmur between the willows. Madetoi 
sulle Irene, who had been sitting reading for the last two hours 
on the banks of the little lake, now hastened to close her vo- 
lume, crossed her mantilla on her chest, and rose from her 
seat, crying in her harsh, shrill voice— 

‘“Come! mademoiselle—come! you will catch cold: tho air 
is quite chilly already.” 

t this moment they heard at the entrance of the valley 
the wheels of the carriage which Madame Maragnon had sent 
for her daughter. Gaston relinquished the hand which he was 
holding, and the two cousins rose, 

‘* Farewell! my dearest Eleonora,” said Mademoiselle de 
Colobrieres, in a tone of the deepest grief and resignation: 
‘‘ farewell 1—do not forget us—tlive happily !” 

Eleonora smiled sadly, and said, raising to heaven her lovely 
eyes filled with tears :— 

‘<T know not the lot that awaits me, I am ignorant of the 
happiness which the future may have in store for me; but 
wh it I do know is, that my happiest days in this world are 
already passed—that the fairest moments of my Jife have been 
spent bere. May God, who hears me, pardon me, but it 
seems to me as if I should now be content to die, since I have 
nothing better to expect upon earth!” , 

At these words she threw herself once more into Anastasia’s 
arms, made a gesture of adicu to Gaston, and with rapid steps 
left the valley, followed by Mademoiselle Irene. 

Gaston de Colobrieres and his sister slowly ascended the 
road leading to the chateau, almost in silence, The wound 
which both had received was too deep and too recent to be 
touched with impunity. Without making any interchange of 
confidences, they mutually understood each other, and did not 
require to explain the state of their hearts. On reaching 
home, however, it became necessary to inform the baroness of 
the news they had heard. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the good dame, in a tone of 
alarm, ‘‘then my niece will always bear the name of Marag- 
non? I¢ is like a new mesalliance. The child has the blood 
of the Colobrieres in her veins; she is immensely rich; she is 
handsome as an angel; her mother might have chosen a hus- 
band for her out of the lower ranks of the nobility, might have 
even married her toa lawyer, whose name would have sounded 
befter in the ears of the world than the plebeian one of Ms- 
ragnon! What will your father say when he hears of this 
marriage ?” 
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‘** We will leave him in ignorance of it,” said Anastasia, 
hastily; ‘‘we ourselves, mother, will speak of it no more; 
sarah are certain things which ought not to be recalled to 
mind.” 

‘* You are right, my child,” replied the baroness, sighing ; 
‘‘we ought not to speak of our afflictions if we desire to live in 


The projected marriage of Eleonora with her cousin re- 
mained a secret known only to the haroness and her children. 
La Rousse herself, who observed them continually, watched all 
their movements, and listened to all their conversations, knew 
nothing of this event. ‘The vnhappy girl perceived the pro- 
found sadness of Gaston de Colobrieres, without divining the 
cause, and witnessed, but without guessing its motive, the me- 
lancholy which had taken possession of her young mistress. ‘The 
conduct of the baron seemed also altogether inexplicable. The 
very day on which she had discovered the relations subsisting 
between the families of Colobricres and Maragnon, La Rousse 
had related the whole affair to the old nobleman, adding to it 
all the details and commentaries which the imagination of a 
jealous and love-sick girl could furnish. The baron listened 
to her with the greatest calmness, enjoined her to observe the 
strictest silence, and then, in place of playing his game of 
bowls according to custom, he proceeded to take a solitary walk 
in the fields, The same day he wrote a letter which La 
Rousse secretly conveyed to the messenger who performed 
each week the journey from the village to the neighbouring 
town, in order to put into the post the correspondence of the 
entire country. After this affairs had proceeded in their ac- 
customed order; there was nothing new save the bad weather 
which had destroyed their harvest, and a certain sadness de- 
ag upon every face in the chateau. Gaston and his sister 
eft home almost every day according to their usual custom, 
but, in place of turning their steps in the direction of the val- 
ley, they chose the more ee paths, and gained the 
heights where they were sure of meeting no one. ‘There they 
seated themselves under the shelter of a rock, and remained 
for a length of time, exchanging a few words at rare and un- 
frequent intervals, while keeping their eyes fixed on the dis- 
tant lines of the horizon. owever when they once more 
entered the chateau they resumed mechanically the monotonous 
habits of their in-door life, and nothing betrayed the secret 
sufferings, the mournfu) weariness in which they were plunged. 
The baron still retained the same severe and anxious counte- 
nance ; be no longer played his game of bowls, but passed entire 
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days in pacing up and down the orchard with bis bands be- 
hind his back, apparently inspecting the labours of old Tonin, 
who had courageously undertaken to repair the disasters caused 
by the recent rains. During meals he was silent, and after 
supper he pored over the same old volume of the peerage which 
he had been accustomed to peruse every evening. The baroness 
alone preserved that seremty of mind, that placid and equable 
temper which had so well assisted her in supporting all the 
troubles of life. Certain things however struck her, and ren- 
dered her uneasy. She remarked that Gaston hunted no more 
of late, and that he returned every day with an empty game- 
bag, and that Anastasia no longer chatted with her as she used 
to do while sewing in the evenings round the tahle. It seemed 
to her also that the young girl was contending against some 
secret oppression—some feeling of dejection that at the 
slightest cause filled her eyes with tears which she endeavoured 
to conceal and secretly wipe away; but the baroness was too 
simple-minded, and had lived too long in a state of utter igno- 
rance of the passions, to suspect what was passing in the 
rmainds of her children, and not knowing what grief or pain it 
was necessary to solace, she confined her efforts to testifying 
towards them a greater degree of affection and tenderness. 

One afternoon, whilst Gaston and his sister were taking 
their accustomed walk, and whilst the baron was pacing up 
and down the orchard, his head drooped upon his chest and 
whistling more vehemently than usual, the baroness, who was 
working near one of the drawing-room windows, perceived to 
her preat astonishment the village messenger, who was at that 
a crossing the court of honour with a letter in his 

and. 

‘“‘ Heavens!” cried she, rising from her seat in alarm, ‘‘a 
message for us!—one of our clildren has written to us.” 

She received the letter with a trembling hand, and first of 
all glanced at the seal: it was in red wax, and bore, in place 
of a cypher or armorial bearings, the anagram of the Saviour. 

‘*Fleaven be praised!” murmured the baroness, sighing as 
if relieved from a great fear, “‘it is not a black seal; all my 
children are living. This letter bears the Paris post-mark— 

I am not mistaken it is from my eldest daughter.” 

La Rousse, who was ever on the watch, ran to inform the 
baron. The latter came forthwith and broke open the mis- 
sive, the seal of which his wife had respected. He read it in 
a low voice entirely through, then otalded it coldly, placed it 
in his pocket, and turned towards the door. 

‘‘Monsieur, you do not tell me anything—you do not speak 
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to me of the contents of this letter?” cried the baroness, de- 
taining him. 

And as he did not reply, she added with a sort of terror :-— 

**Tt is a letter from Euphemia, from our eldest daughter, 
who is now La Mere Angelique dela Charité, Superior of the 
eonvent of Notre Dame de la Misericorde at Paris, Ieavehs! 
what has she written that you fear to tell me?” 

‘What she wrote to ne formerly when she was in the con- 
vent of Ais, and when I had sent her word that one of her 
sisters was prepared to join her,” replicd the baron. 

Madame de Colobrieres remained for an instant stunned 
and motionless under the shovk she had received Never for 
an instant had it entered her imagination that Anastasia, her 
dearly loved and youngest child, would be torn from her arms 
like her sisters and buried in a cloister. This uncapected 
blow was the most cruel that her mother’s heart had ever 
experienced, and she was unable to resign herself to it. Her 
despair inspired her with sudden energy, and, for the first 
tite in her life, she dared to rebel against the authority of 
her husband. This woman hitherto so submissive and feeble 
raise! her head and said with the firmness imspired by grief?— 

‘No, sir, I will not abandon my daughter to you; EF will 
not suffer all the objects of my tenderness to be torn from me, 
one after the other, even to the Jast. God alone knows what 
I have already suffered! God alone knows what tears I have 
shed when I beheld all those dear creatures, whom I had 
brought up with so much love, depart from me for ever! 
Would to heaven I had then rebelled against your will! There 
ig no necessity so pressing as to oblige a mother thus to drive 
away her children. There was bi ead cnough here for all, and 
if that had failed I could have worked with my own hands to 
procure it. Yes, my lord, in place of sending away those inno- 
tents who wept to Icave us, in place of imprisoning some 
within the grating of a convent and abandoning othcrs to 
the dangers of a worldly life, 11 would have been far bettcr to 
have kept them in the house in which they were born, and, 
trampling all pride under foot, to have tilled along with them 
the baronial lands—_” 

**Knough, madam!” interrupted the baron, indignantly; 
‘‘degrade not further the name you bear. Your children 
have the honour of being born noble, and 1 swear that while 
E live they shall not disgrace their origin!” an 

‘‘WNone have disgraced it, my lord,” replied the baroness, 
whose energy already began to give way, and who felt her 
fesistance melting away in tears. ‘Our elder children 
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adopted the mode of life that you commanded, and, if it please 
God, they are satisfied with their lot; but the necessity which 
forced us to part from them in no way constrains us to placed 
Anastasia in a convent. She is a child of a gentle and sub- 
missive temper, though at times low-spirited, and her docility, 
her respect, her love for her parents, dre boundless: she is the 
ornament and joy of our house. I coufess the weakness of jay 
heart; when she ix by my side I uy longer regret my other 
daughters—she replages them all. Lcaven has bestowed her 
upon us to watch over and comfort vur old age, and she ought 
tu remain with us and close our eyes. Sometimes when I 
consider her meek deportment, her sweet voice, her augelic 
features, a hope darts through my mind ‘ 

**A chimerical hope,” interrupted the baron, hastily; ‘a 
girl of noble birth, without a dowry, will find ne husband save 
a nameless man ‘ 

‘“¢T was poor, M. le Baron, and yet a gentleman did me the 
honour of espousing me!” replicd Madame de Colobricres, 

roudly. 
me A similar piece of good fortune is too rare, for you to hope 
that it may also happen to your daughter,” replied the Laren, 
with mast superb nazvefe. 

‘* Well, then, she need not marry,” hastily r joined the wor- 
thy dame; ‘‘she can live here with us, and whea we shall be 
no more she will still have her brother, our Gaston a 

“TT have not yet made known to you my designs relative to 
the Chevalier de Colobrieres,” rested the old gentleman, in 
a tone of decision; ‘*the mament has arrived when it becomes 
necessary for him also to take some decisive step.” 

“What! my son about io quit us also!” cried the baroncsa, 
beside herself with indignation; ‘* you wish then to make me 
curse the day when L marricd in order to bring into the world 
children whom £ was to lose one after the other, and that not 
by the hand of the Almighty? But I have still one hope left, 
sir! Your son, your daughter, will not obey you, and L, their 
mother, will support them in their disubedience. I dare to 
say it to your face!” 

At these words she fell exhausted and almost senseless wpon 
her chair, Whilst La Rousse hastened to her assistance, the 
baron left the room and reached the door of the chateau. At 
that moment Gaston de Colobrieres and his sister were roturn- 
ing from their walk, and slowly ascending the rocky path 

- leading to the terrace. The old gentleman hud fully made up 
mind to carry out, in spite of all resistance, the resolution 
he had formed. “ The disclosures of La Rousse had wounded 
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him in the most sensitive point—namely, his feeling of autho- 
rity and his pride of birth. All that he had learned respecting 
the relations subsisting between his children and those of the 
Maragnon family had aroused feelings of the deepest indigna- 
tion in his breast, and he had now firmly resolved to render 
impossible this double alliance, which the gossips of the neigh- 
bourhood had had the impertinence to consider as a good 
affair for the Colobrieres family. 

The baron paused gravely at the entrance of the terrace, 
and when his children advanced to salute him he ordered 
Gaston by a gesture of his hand to join Tonin in the orchard, 
and said to his daughter in a severe tone:— 

‘‘ Mademoiselle de Colobrieres, I desire a moment’s conver- 
sation with you.” 

‘‘T am ready to attend you, father,” replied she, a little 
astonished at this formula, which was only employed by the 
baron on the gravest occasions. 

He conducted her to the extremity of the terrace, and 
making her sit down on the parapet he took his place by her 
side; then drawing from his pocket the letter of La Mere Ange- 
lique de la Charite he placed it in her hands, saying :— 

‘“‘ Read ;—this will sufficiently make known to you my will. 
Read aloud.” 

Anastasia opened the letter and read it slowly, without 
agitation, surprise, or alteration of voice: — 


Paris, 10th January, 1\7—~. 

‘¢ Sir, and most honoured Father,—I experienced a lively 
degree of gratification and joy on the receipt of the letter, in 
which you declared your intention of placmg in the convent 
of Notre Dame de la Miscricorde your youngest daughter, my 
dear sister Anastasia. The cloister is the gate of salvation 
for those who, like the elder branches of your family, are called 
thither by a true vocation. TI shall reccive this new spouse 
of the Lord into our house with feclings of real satisfaction, 
and our entire community, to whose prayers I have already 
recommended her, partake the impatience that I feel to behold 
her amongst us. 

‘Our very dear sisters of the convent of Aix, to whom I 
have written begging that they will seek a confidential per- 
son to accompany our young novice on her journey, are 
employing all the.zeal imaginable in the matter. They inform 
me that they have discovered in their city a lady of quali ty who 
is on the point of sctting out for Paris, and who will willingly 
take Mademoiselle de Colobrieres in her carriage. I give you 
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timely notice of this, in order that you may,make arrange- 
ments for her departure without further delay. 

‘* Assure my mother of my attachment and respect. I re- 
commend myself to her prayers, as I would to those of a saint. 

‘‘T await whatsoever orders you may be pleased to give me 
for the good of religion and the interest of our family, begging 
you to believe, Monsieur and most honoured futher, in the in- 
violable affection and profound respect of your daughter and 
most humble servant.” 

The baron narrowly watched the countenance of Anastasia 
during the perusal of this Ietter. He had expected weeping 
and resistance—but she shed not a tear; and when she had 
finished she returned him the letter, saying in a voice which 
betrayed not the slightest inward struggle— 

‘‘T am ready to obey you, father.” 

This submission touched the old gentleman. Tho anger 
which he had nursed at the bottom of his heart suddenly va- 
nished, and he was obliged to exert a great effort over his 
feelings to say to Anastasia— 

“Well, my child, you will start the day after tu-morrow for 
Aix. You see time presses. Besides it is better that this pe- 
paration should take place at once, instead of preparing for it 
by painful leave-takings. You will thus spare your mother 
many tears.” 

‘‘My mother!” murmured the young girl, hiding her face in 
her hands, as if this smgle word had overturned all her firm- 
ness of mind; but, resuming almost immediately the calm re- 
solution she had at first manifested, she again assured her 
father of her obedience, and begged of him to permit her to 
remain alone for a few moments to collect her thoughts before 
entering the chateau. 

The baron left the terrace without further addressing her, 
and proceeded to seek Gaston. He anticipated on the part of 
his son a warm and lively opposition to his wishes, for he had 
no difficulty in conceiving all that La Rousse had told him re- 
specting the passion of Gaston de Colobrieres for Mademoiselle 
Maragnon. It was only by separating him from the object of 
his love that he could hope to stifle this attachment in the bud, 
and the baron was so well convinced of this that he had deter- 
mined to remove him for a length of time, and even if neces- 
sary for ever. Ie proceeded straight towards Gaston, and 
leading him through the alleys of the now waste and desolate 
orchard, he said to him with the most cold and imperious air— 

‘“‘Have you never thought, M. Je Chevalier, that a day 
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maght arrive when it would be necessary for you to follow the 
example of your brothers?” 

‘Pardon me, sir,” replied Gaston, in a tone of dignified 
submission; ‘‘ no later than to-day I was thinking of the dif- 
ferent careers which my elder brothers have embraced, and 
before following their example I had resolved to open my mind 
to you, in order that you might direct my choice according to 
your wishes.” 

‘‘T have never constrained the inclinations of my sons,” re- 
sumed the baron, in a milder tono; “the elder branches have 
adopted the profession of the church, the younger ones that of 
arms; but I have never said to one, ‘ you shall be a monk,’ or 
to another, ‘you shall serve your king.’ You can therefore 
choose. It is not asin your sister’s case; for her there is but 
one door open, that of the convent.” 

**Then you have decided, sir, that my sister shall enter a 
convent?” said Gaston de Colobricres, with emotion; ‘‘ she is 
about to join her elder sister?” 

And, as the baron made a sign in the affirmative, he added— 

“For my part I feel that a worldly life has no attractions for 
me, and perhups I ought in place of endeavouring to obtain a 
footing in it at once to join your eldest son, Father Cyril, at 
the great convent of the Capuchins of Aix.” 

‘That requires reflection,” said the baron, hastily; ‘* [have 
already four sons in the mendicant orders; that is sufficient 
I think for the edification of the world. However, act accord- 
ing to your inclination.” 

‘* My inclination would be, if the king should declare war, 
to enter the army that I might be killed,” murmured poor 
Gaston; ‘‘but since I cannot die at once, I must needs bury 
myself in a monk’s frock.” 

“‘Did you speak? Whatsay you, my son?” demanded the 
baron, who had heard him imperfectly. _ 

‘<T said, sir, that I am ame to obey you in all that you 
may command,” replied Gaston de Colobricres, with a sigh. 

‘“‘ Very well, my son; I will explain myself further another 
time,” said the baron, touched, and above all astonished at 
this absolute submission, which accorded so little with what 
La Rousse had told him. It was not likely that his son would 
be thinking of taking the frock if his marriage with the heiress 
of Pierre aeagnod lad been arranged. The baron ended by 
supposing that these projects which had so vividly roused his 
indignation were not quite so far advanced as he had at first 
supposed, and that in place of a marriage being fixed upon, it 
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was merely a budding inclination that was in question. This 
certainty suddenly modified his plans, and without altogethér 
renouncing his determination, he regretted having so impbra- 
tively manifested it. 

The worthy man returned pensively to the chateau, and 
while awuiting the supper hour he ascended to 4 sort of garret 
which he called his library, under pretext of secking the se- 
cond volume of his peerage, but in reality to revover from the 
feelings of grief aud commiiseration which the words of his 
children had aroused within him. Whilst he turned over with 
u careless hand the mouldy papers and the dilapidated and 
rat-eaten volumes which lay upon the old and totten planks, 
the baroness left the sitting-roum in order to seek Anastasia. 
She found her seated in the same place where her father had 
left her, her hands upon her knees, her head bent down, and 
her eyes turned towards the plain where the paths she had so 
often traversed on her way to the Cupuchin’s Rock disappeared 
in the distance. At the sound of her mother’s voice Anastasia 
started, and passed her hand across her face to conéeal her 
tears. The baroness seated herself beside her child, and said 
in a tone of protection, tenderness, and trembling firmness, 
impossible to be described— 

** Bo calm, my dearest child, your mother will never permit 
you to be sacrificed thus; she will have sufficient courage to 
defend you. Weep no more, you shall not enter the convent.” 

Oh! mother, I request on the contrary your permission 
to enter it,” cried the young girl, subbing bitterly, and laying 
her burning check on her mother’s hands; ‘yes, I long for 
that retreat where one thinks only of God, where one forgets 
the world. Yes, I will joyfully obey my father, and I have 
only oue wish, that of specdily accomplishing my sacrifice.” 

Madame de Colobrieres remained for a moment mtte with 
surprise and dismay. Anastasia had never to her eyes mani- 
fested any disposition for a conventual life, and this sudden 
inclination seemed to conceal things she trembled to think of. 

‘My child,” said she, hesitatingly, ‘“‘thon you are not 
happy here?” 

Che young girl shook her head with a gesture of despair, 
and murmured gently :— 

“J die a thousand times every day of regret and sortow.” 

{Time will remove this grief, my dear child,” resumed the 

-baroness in a lower tone of voice, as if she were atraid of 
hearing her own words; “you will forget the cause of yout 
sorrow. Absence takes away the remembrance of all thiggs, 
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my child—you will once more find contentment and peace of 
mind—in a few months you wil be happy again.” 

‘“And when they shall return!” said Anastasia, pointing 
with an energetic gesture to the hill, behind which the new 
Chateau de Belveser Jay hid. ‘‘ They will return,” continued 
she, with an accent of bitter grief, ‘but I shall then be no 
longer here.” 

Then she added :— 

**Oh, mother, J must be very unhappy-—my torture must 
be vory great—to give me strength to leave you!” 

The baroness was utterly overcome; her heart bled, wounded 
in the most vital part; and like all weak-minded and timid 
persons, she accused herself of being the cause of the evil 
which she had not known, and reproached herself for faults 
she had been unable to foresee. 

‘‘ Alas! my child, your brother also has appeared sad for 
some time back,” said she, still hesitating to confirm her sus- 
picions, and to probe this new wound; ‘I have perceived his 
grief—he suffers.” 

‘*As I do, mother,” replied Anastasia, raising to heaven 
a look which expressed at the seme time the burning pain of 
a loving heart and the exalted spirit of a martyr. 

Madame de Colobrieres remaimed for a few moments as if 
completely prostrated by the blow of this double disclosure, 
but she did not sink into the moody despair of violent natures. 
With her moreover resignation soon sprang up from the utter 
abnegation of all selfish feclings, and she supported this last 
trial with the passive devotion of a mother who counts her 
own happiness as nothing when that of her children is at stake. 
She once more assumed an appearance of firmness, and raising 
Anastasia, who had sunk sobbing on her knees, she said to her 
in a calm and gentle voice:— : 

“My child, you must conquer your grief, and hide your 
tears, Let us bogs be courageous in these our last moments 
together. Come, We will go and seck your father. Let the 
subject not be mentioned again, for this evening at least; 
we are affected now, and perhaps our hearts would fail us. 
Women ought to weep only when they are alone.” 

In fact, the baroness entered the sitting-room with a tranquil 
countenance, and, as on the evening before, took her needle 
and began to work until supper should be ready. Shortly 
afterwards the baron descended, his arms full of mouldy voluntes , 
and his hat covered with cobwebs. He called to Gaston to 
assist him in his work, and began to arrange and collate his 
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old torn and dusty voluines as if he had taken the greatest 
interest in their preservation. The baroness, on seeing the 
trouble her husband was giving himself, said in a low voice to 
her daughter: 

‘Your father is very unhappy.” 

That evening and the following day passed off as usual; 
neither the separation nor the departure was spoken of. ‘Tonin 
merely received orders to bring out from a sort of cellar which 
served as coach-house, a species of machine on four wheels 
which the baron called his carriage, and upon which the fowls 
were accustomed to roost in bad weather. This chariot, whose 
origin certainly dated from the first years of the reign of Louis 
le Grand, and in which the Colobriercs family had in ail pro- 
bability made the journey to court, was lined with a yellowish 
brown fabric which had formerly been crimson velvet, and the 
doors were hung with leather curtains on which might still be 
distinguished traces of armorial bearings. Jt was in this vehicle 
that the baron had successively carried away all his daughters, 
each time performing a journey of six days in order to place 
them in their convents. 

The old domestic sorrowfully shook off the layer of dust 
which covered the antique chariot, brushed the scats, and put 
a little sack of oats into the provision box. 

“Is anybody going away?” inquired La Rousse, uneasy at 
the sight of these preparations. 

“‘T know nothing about it,” replied Tonin, a tear trembling 
in his eye; ‘‘but I fear this forebodes that to-morrow there 
will not be four covers on the table.” 

‘Good heavens!” ejaculated La Rousse, turning pale, ‘‘ who 
can be going then?—the baron perhaps, on account of the 
letter he received? No one else can have any business abroad, 
eh, Tonin?” 

‘I know nothing about it,” repeated the old domestic. 

‘When shall we know?” cried the young waiting-maid, 
more and more uneasy and alarmed; ‘‘at the risk of failing in 
my respect to them, I will go and question Mademoiselle and 

. le Chevalier.” 

‘‘Do not attempt it,” replied Tonin, holding her back; ‘‘per- 
haps M. le Baron has not informed them. At any rate, we 
shall soon know what it is all about, for I have orderg to go 
to-morrow morning to Master Tiste, your godfather, for his 
mare, the baron having borrowed it for some days.” 

The same day the baroness with her own hands prepared 
some provisions which she caused to be placed in the carriage, 
and when the night had come, instead of waiting in the sitting. 
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room for supper, she proceeded to her bedchamber, whera 
Anastasia and Gaston soon joined her. This chamber was a 
vast and almost dismantled apartment, in which a fire had 
never been lighted during the memory of man. An antique 
bed, half hidden beneath its heavy curtains of a sombre hue, 
a wardrohe of curiously carved walnut-wood, a table, and a 
few dilapidated chairs, were arranged at equal distances, so 
as to oceupy as much space as possible; but even by this 
atrangement they wore far from being sufficient to furnish the 
chamber, which at the first glance appeared completely bare. 
It was now the end of January, and the wind which whistled 
between the ill-joined panels, diffused a dry cold atmosphere 
through the room, and on every side were felt icy gusts of 
wind which made the furniture creak, and a)most extinguished 
the little lamp whose vacillating flame flickered amid the 
shadows of the vast apartment. Madame de Colobrieres, after 
searching for a long time in the deepest drawer of the ward- 
robe, placed upon the table a coffer and a little leather purse, 
the same which, many years before, she had confided one 
eventful evening to the beautiful Agatha. Then she bade her 
children approach. 

The ales contained the rings and trinkets she had brought 
as her dower to the Baron de Colobrieres. They consisted of 
antique rings ornamented with precious stones, a gold watch 
which had not gone for the last half century, and a few other 
ornaments of a similar kind. 

‘‘My son,” said she, addressing herself to Gaston, ‘‘this 
belonged to me, and I give it to you, not that you may preserve 
it as I have done, but that you may sell it and apply the pro- 
ceeds according to your wants. Take this purse also; it 
contains the savings of many years, and the first crown I put 
into it was the cause of many misfortunes in our family. T 
have left it there, adding to it all that I could spare, in fiopes 
that a happy day might arrive when I should make it a present 
to my last daughter. Alas! it is her wedding present that I 
give you.” 

She was silent; the fast flowing tears checked her utterance, 
but as she saw that her two children were also weeping, she 
made a violent effort to subdue her grief, and resumed in a 
tranqgil, and almost chcerful tone.— 

‘‘All this together makes up a sum imipeae f large to 
enable you not only to accompany your sister to Aix as your 
father wishes, but also to Paris.” 

‘Ah, mother!” cried Anastasia, ‘‘this is the greatest con- 
solation that your tenderness could have offered mq! I would 
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it, 

‘‘Poor child! she would have seen,—I would have followed 
her on foot,” murmured Gaston de Colobrieres. 

Shortly afterwards the baron entcred the room and seated 
himself beside his wife. Already the clock had struck nine, 
and the covers had been long since laid in the sitting-room ; 
but on this evening no supper was eaten. After having waited 
for a length of time, the old domestic proceeded to seek La 
Rousse and said to her with an air of consternation :— 

‘‘No one has sat down to table; most certainly our young 
master and mistress are going away.” 

‘‘Are you quite certain of that?” said Ta Rousse, grasping 
her yellow locks with a sudden gesture of despair. ‘Then she 
added, consoled apparently by a sudden idea:— 

“They will not retuse to take me with them!” 

Not a word, not a sound could be heard in the baroness’s 
apartment; Gaston de Colobricres and his sister sat in silence 
beside their mother, who seemed to pray mentally. ‘The baron, 
erect upon his chair, mute and motionless as a statue, was lost 
in deep and sad reflections on the duties which a lofty descent 
and the duties of a true nobleman iinposed upon him. When 
the clock had struck the half hour after nine, Madame Colo- 
brieres pressed the hand of her daughter with an almost 
imperceptible shudder; then Anastasia rose, and in place ot 
making a reverence to her father according to custom before 
retiring for the night, she knelt before him and asked his 
blessing. The old nobleman stretched out his hand over the 
beautiful head that was bent down before him, and then, carried 
away by the emotions of his heart, he embraced her closely, 
whispering in her ear as he pressed her to his heart :— 

** My child, I release you from your obedience. Do you 
wish to remain with us?” 

She shook her head with a gesture of refusal, and pressing her 
father’s hands with transport to her lips, she rose suddenly 
and darted out of the room without bidding adieu to her 
maother who was kneeling at the foot of the bed, be face hidden 
in her handkerchief. 

At daybreak on the following morning Tonin harnessed 
Master Tiste’s mare to the antique equipage, whilst La Rousse 
secured the light baggage of the travellers to the board behind. 
Lambin, who had been previously chained up, howled in the 
court-yard, and Anactadla’ birds chirped mournfully in their 
cage, which had remained all night at the window. Shortly 
afterwards the brother and sister descended the stairs together. 
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La Rousse, who had fe we pay for a moment, now returned 
‘in her Sunday clothes,her large flat hat upon her head, and a 
packet under her arm. 
_ “Where are you going, Madeleine, that you are so gay?” 
inquired Gaston, with an air of surprise. 

‘I am going with you if it is your good pleasure,” replied 
she, in a half supplicating half resolute tone. ‘‘If Tincommode 
you in the carriage I will make the journey on foot-—it is not 
0 far to the city of Aix.” 

‘But it is not to Aix alone, it is to Paris that we are going,” 
interrupted the young man, at once embarrassed and touched 
with this mark of devotion. ‘Jt is so far, so very far, that we 
cannot take you with us.” 

‘Tt is a good month’s journey,” added the old domestic. 

‘Return to your kitchen, my child,” continued Gaston de 
Colobrieres. “I recommend poor Lambin to your care—he 
a that we are going, and is howling piteously. Come, 

ue e.” 
are teas words he held out his hand which she touched 
mechanically. Anastasia then approached and said to her in 
a broken voice:— 

“Good-bye, La Rousse. I have left out for you in my 
bedroom a little bundle of my old clothes; they are all that 
I can give you. Take great care of my mother, and speak to 
her often of us.” 

She entered the carriage, and Gaston took his place by her 
side. A little peasant boy, who was to drive them to Aix 
and afterwards bring back Master Tiste’s mare, jumped upon 
the driving seat, making his lqng-lashed whip whistle round 
the ears of the animal. 

‘*Farewcil, mother!” cried Anastasia, casting a last glance 
towards the closed shutters of the baroness’s chamber; fare- 
wéll—I shall see you no more. Alas! could I have experienced 
4 more sévere trial than this separation?” 

At this moment the vehicle having turned, she perceived 
through the morning mist the summit of the Capuchin's Rock 
bathed in the golden light of the rising sun. Mademoiselle de 
Colobrieres cast a long and lingering glance upon the plain 
before her and the tranquil valley, and repeated in her 


+« Farewell!” 
‘Then she closed her eyes and threw herself back in the car. 
which rolled swiftly on, the little animal that drew is 
sturting off at a round trot. La Rousse, motionless on the 
tertace, followed for an instant with her eyes the progress of 
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the vehicle, which, jolting along, soon reached the foot of the 
hill, She then began to run madly forward down the road, 
while Lambin, who had managed to break his chain, passed her 
like an arrow, and bounded forward on the traces of his master. 

The young waiting-maid and the dog ran behind the carriage 
for about a quarter of a league, but the travellers perceived 
only Lambin, who barked and jumped against the wheels, 
whilst La Rousse, pale and breathless, cried out in a voice 
which was lost in the distanec :— 

‘‘Monsicur le Chevalier!—-Mademoiselle!—I want to go 
with you—take me!” 

She lost ground, however, whilst Lambin still kept ahead of 
the carriage, despite all the lashes of the little driver’s whip. 
At length the intelligent animal paused for an instant, made a 
sudden spring, and fell upon the front seat on which Gaston 
was seated. The latter was about to drive him hack, but 
Anastasia held hin by the collar, and said as she patted his 
shagey coat:— 

‘¢ Let us take him with us, brother.” 

La Rousse had fallen exhausted and breathless on the road- 
side. For another moment she gazed after the carriage which 
was procecding onwards surrounded with a cloud of dast, and 
when it had disappeared, she murmured :— 

“To Paris! Good Heavens!—to Paris!—oh! I will go 
there too!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ar the period when the events of the simple tale we have 
undertaken to relate happened, there stood in the centre of 
Paris, in the Rue du Vieux-Colombier, a building of unpre- 
tending architecture and of a sombre and forbidding aspect. 
The constant mists which rise from the waters of the Seine 
had imparted to the walls that mouldy tint which is always 
seen on buildings whose exteriors have for several centuries 
been neglected. ‘The door was as massive as that of a prison, 
and the few windows which opened towards the street were 
furnished with double bars. It was at the entrance of this 
building that a travelling carriage stopped one morning in 
the month of February, and Mademoiselle de Colobrieres 
alighted. As for Gaston he had repaircd to a neighbouring 
hostelry, until the hour should arrive when he could present 
himself at the parlour of the convent of Notre Dame de la 
Migericorde. 
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Anastasia, conducted by a lay sister, traversed the damp 
and gloomy court-yard which separated the street from the 
cloistral buildings. She then entered a species of vestibule 
at the further end of which was a door painted black and 
surmounted with a cross. The lay sister rang gently. Im- 
mediately afterwards the wicket opened, and a wrinkled face 
appeared bebind the grating; then a cracked and trembling 
voice and the clash of a Jarge bunch of keys were heard simulta- 
neously. 

“Jesus be praised!” ejaculated the voice, while the keys 

rated in the heavy and rusty locks, “it is Mademoiselle de 
Golobrieres that has arrived! what a happy event !—what joy 
for the community!” 

The massive door at length swung open, and the old nun to 
whom was confided the functions of porteress, took Anastasia 
by the hand, exclaiming :— 

‘*Enter—enter, mademoicelle. Sweet Saviour, how glad 1 
am to sve you!—VDermit me, my child, to be the first to 
embrace you.” 

With these words she touched with her lips the rosy cheeks 
of Anastasia, who, grateful for this warm reception, murmured 
a few words of thanks, while she felt that sort of sinking at the 
heart which she had experienced on hearing the cloister door shut 
behind her, gradually vanish. She allowed herself to be led 
through a long corridor, and, guided by the porteress, entered 
a little cold, bare, and ill-lighted room; this apartment was 
the supcrior’s parlour. The walls, which were simply white- 
washed, were adorned, instead of pictures, with pious inscrip- 
tions enclosed in blue and yellow foliage of a most primitive 
taste. A table and a few straw-boltomed chairs composed thie 
entire furniture. At the further end of the room was a large 
grated opening through which visitors were alowed to converse 
with the inmates of the convent. 

‘* Be seated for a moment, madcmoiselle,” said the lay sister 
with an affectionate air; ‘1 will go and inform our mother 
that you are here. What joy for her to present to the com- 
munity so charming ® person, and one also so nearly related 
to herself{ What a blessed day for our house!” 

So saying, with a light step she turned from the parlour, 
the bunch of keys, which were suspended from her girdle, 
jingling as she went. Anastasia sank almost exhausted upon 
a chair. The first sight of the convent had appeared to her 
very gloomy, and in fact the dilapidated chateau of hvr 
father was a palace of delight in comparison with this edifice 
surrounded with its blackened walls, aud in which everything 
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announced the renunciation of worldly pleasure, and the hard 
and pinching poverty of the monastic life. But she was not 
left long to her reflections; the parlour qvor opened and a nun 
slowly entered, her arms crossed upon her bi¢cast and her hands 
concealed beneath the ample sleeves of her rope.- 

“My dear child, you are welcome!” said she, kissing Anas- 
tasia’s forchead, while at the same time she gazed upon her 
with a melancholy and satisfied air. 

‘< You are my sister——my sister Euphemia!” cried the latter, 
taking her sisier’s hands and pressing them to her heart. 

‘Yam Mother Angelique de la Charité,” replied the superior 
with a smile; “here, my child, spiritual relationship replaces the 
ties of blood. Tam no longer your sister, for 1 am your mother 
in Christ. You are then one of us, my daughter?” added she, 
fixing upon Anastasia her clear and penctrating gaze; “1 long 
thought that you would not rejoin the clder branches of your 
family, and that the will of our parents was to retain you by 
their side to watch over their declining years.” 

**I¢ is not alone my father's will that has led me hither,” 
replied Anastasia, ‘‘it is my vocation.” 

‘‘A sudden vocation?” demanded the nun. 

‘Yes, my mother,” replied Mademoiselle de Colobrieres, 
lowering her eyes, as if she feared that the penetrating gaze ot 
La Mére Angelique would have read herinmost thoughts ; ‘‘yes, 
I have taken a sudden disgust for a worldly life, and although 
the Chatcau de Colobrieres is a very tranquil abode—a solitude 
which bears some resemblance to those retreats which holy 
persons inhabit in the deserts—I forged for a yet closer retire- 
ment; 1 wished to take refuge here.” 

‘And when you entered here, your soul, having at length 
attained the summit of its desires, leaped with jov ?” said La 
Mere Angelique; ‘Cand you exclaimed, like Samt Bridget— 
‘ This place is the gardeu of delight which leads to life eternal!’ ” 

Anastasia sighed deeply and remained silent. 

‘My child,” continued the nun, with a slight smile, ‘these 
were not altogether, I can sec, the feelings you expericuced 
on passing the door of the cloister ; this first proof has some- 
what depressed you. But that ought neither to repel nor as- 
tonish you: there are some hearts which the Lord does not 
wish to receive at once.” 

‘Tf he is merciful, if he is just, he will take mine: I can 
hestow it with good-will!” cried the poor child, weeping Dit- 
terly. 

“Be not inoved, my child; dry your tears,” said La Mere 
Angelique, gently. ** Come! recover yoursell, and think no 
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more of all this. Take this book, my child, and read, whilst 
I write to the Chevalier de Colobrieres to request him‘to 
come and sup with us this evening.” 

‘“ What! my brother?—-in this convent ?” exclaimed Ange- 
tasia in astonishment; ‘‘is it then permitted to open the door 
of the cloister to men?” 

‘‘ By no means,” replied La Mere Angelique, hastily ; ‘‘ our 
ecclesiastical superiors, and the princes of the royal blood, have 
alone the right of penetrating into the cloistral buildings; but 
with my permission all can present themselves at the grating, 
aa it is in this parlour that your brother will sup with us to- 
n es 

0 saying she approached the table, opened a little desk, 
and began to write, having first placed in the hands of Anas- 
tasia a work entitled the ‘‘ Perfect Nun.” 

While reading the pious volume of Father Maltagne, Ma- 
demoiselle de Colobrieres cast now and then a furtive glance 
towards the imposing personage whom she had not yct dared 
to examine openly, and towards whom her heart was already 
attracted by g sort of timid tenderness. 

La Mere Angelique de Ja Charité had already attained the 
middle age; but a slight degree of embonpoint, and the pale 
freshness of her complexion, gave her still a youthful appear- 
ance. Her features were large and regular, and her finely- 
formed mouth was often partly opened by a gentle smile. She 
inherited from her mother that soft limpid expression peculiar 
to eyes of an undecided tint between blue and greyish green. 
Yet the slightly-arched line of the eyebrows, and the large 
and open forehead, recalled the severe countenance of the 
Baron de Celobrieres; and the ensemble of the features ex- 
pressed decision, firmness of mind, and austere kindness. The 
costume she wore displayed to advantage the regular beauty 
of her features. It was a robe of a Moorish grey, with a 
scapulary of white serge which descended to her feet. The 
hood, arranged in such a manner as to cover a portion of the 
cheek, entirely concealed her hair, and an ample black veil 
floated over her shoulders. A black crucifix attached to a 
ribbon of the same colour hung from her neck, and seemed 
like the insignium of her religious profession. 

‘‘ The Chevalicr de Colobrieres scarcely expects my invita- 
tion, I presume,” said La Mere Angelique, closing the note she 
had been writing. ‘The poor boy knows not a living soul in 
this Babylon, and the time must appear to him very long. He 
is alone, I suppose?” =. 

** Alone with his dog Lambin,” replied Anastasia, ndively. 
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«<Not knowing where to take counsel,” murmured La Mere 
Angelique, ‘ aithinut a single protecting hand, and perhaps 
scant of money! What a situation !” 

“It is Gaston's intention, I believe, to follow the example 
of his elder brothers, and retire also from the world,” said 
Anastasia. . 

‘‘ Now may Providence aid us!” interrupted La Mere Ange- 
lique; ‘‘this must not be. I am but a poor recluse, shut up 
from my youth in a cloister, yet I can give perhaps some good 
advice to those living in the world. This evening I will speak 
to your brother. In the mean time, my daughter, let me pre- 
sent you to the community : come with me.” 

The convent of Notre Dame de la Misericorde was not one 
of those pious retreats founded by royal personages and en- 
riched by their gifts. A devout lady and a pious priest had 
commenced the building about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and at length, with the assistance of Providence and 
the alms of the faithful, were enabled to complete it. It was 
in truth Anne of Austria who had laid the first stone of the 
church, but her munificence was confined to the gift of some 
altar ornaments, and the Maison de Paris was almost as ill en- 
dowed as the other houses of the order, which, although it was 
not a mendicant order, was one of the poorest in Christendom. 
The property of the monastery had scarcely increased with 
time, and the humble flock presided over by La Mere Ange- 
lique did not live in the well-fed indolence of the Benedic- 
tines, the Visitandines, and other communities endowed by 
opulent benefactors. The nuns of La Misericorde spent less 
of their time in the choir than in the workroom; they ac- 
complished perfect marvels of needlework, and created in that 
material chefs-d’auvre by the side of which those of the Lydian 
Arachne would have appeared but abortive attempts. Their 
lives were spent in creating those delicate embroideries and 

ificent pieces of lacework with which the court ladies 
loved to deck their persons, and which the grand seigneurs 
wore in the shape of frills and ruffles. Muny a furbelow at 
which these cloistered workwomen had laboured for a year, 
left their pious hands to adorn the short petticoat of a dan- 
seuse; many a pair of ruffies, the almost impalpable threads of 
which the young novices had barely completed, were forgotten 
by some petit-maitre a the toilet-table of a marquise, or 
torn to pieces in a drunken brawl. 

On leaving the parlour, La Mere Angelique led Mademoiselle 
de Colobrieres through a long dark gal ery on one sidé of 
which opened about twenty little doors. These were the dor- 
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mitories of the sisterhood. In the centre was a large clock 
surmounted by a cross. A few unframed sheets of canyass, 
daubed with horrible pictures, decorated the walls, the saints 
whom they represented secming to mount sentinel at each 
door, and to lend an ear to the ticking of the clock, the hand 
of which marked the seconds of their eternity. An icy chill 
seemed to exude, as it were, from thesc tattered canvasses, 

netrating soul and body. Poor Anastasia again felt the 
impression she had experienced on passing the cloister door: 
she paused, shuddering, and said in a faint voice :—. 

‘* What darkness !—what silence! One might suppose that 
there was not a creature in the house.” 

The superior smiled and raised her finger towards the clock, 
which almost at the same instant struck twelve. The stroke 
of the hammer was still echoing, when a joyous hum of man 
voices was heard in the intcrior of the convent; children 
voices were mingled with those of more mature age, and their 
animated prattle reached even the dormitory gallery. 

‘‘These are our boarders, whose play-hour has arrived," 
said La Mere Angelique. ‘* My dear little lamba are playing 
in the court-yard, and their gaicty spreads through the whole 
house. You will scarcely ever meet them except in church, 
my dear daughter; but you will be able to see them laugh 
and play through the windows of the novices’ dormitory 3 it is 
an amusement that I will occadionally permit you.” 

‘* Thanks, my dear mother,” replied Anastasia, who began 
to perceive that in a convent the most trifling amusements 
are not to be despised. 

Tt was also the hour at which the nuns took their recreation. 
They had assembled in a room which was called the winter 
promenade, and which opened upon the garden. This apart- 
ment was even more simply decorated than the superior’s 
parlour; the furniture, which had already served several gane- 
rations of nuns, was composed of a long massive table, and a 
few oakon benches disposed along the walls. A speces of 
chair marked the place reserved for the superior; but this 

cnliar seat was neither softer nor more commodious than 

e benches appropriated to the nuns, and its occupant eould 
not hope to repose very luxyriously upon this solid stool, 
which nevertheless represented 9 throne—the thrane of an 
absolute sovereign over her circumscribed empire. The wins 
dows were hung with curtains of linen, through which might 
be perceived the convent garden. Neither was the prospect 
on this side more cheerful; the walls, whose height su 
that of the neighbouring houses, formed @ regular enclosure, 
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in the centfe of which a basin of stagnant water held the place 
of a fountain. Two alleys, bordered by stunted and distorted 
lime-trces, which presented much the appearance of two rows of 
inverted brooms, extended in parallel lines to the end of the 
garden, and not a blade of e could be perceived in the 
huge square which was dignified by the title of the parterre. 
At equal distances against the cloistral wall were formed 
niches of pebbles, ornamented with plaster statuettes and gar. 
lands of shells ; these were oratories erected by the nuns, who 
in spring decked them with the languishing flowers which 
budded in their garden. 

When La Mere Angelique appeared at the entrance of the 
winter promenade followed by Mademoiselle de Colobrierce, 
all conversation ceased—every eyo was turned towards the 
new-comer with curious interest, and the community, erect 
and motionless, awaited in respectful silence tha words of 
their supcrior. The latter advanced slowly to her place, her 
handsome features wearing an expression of gentle severity, of 
austore calm, the power of which was irresistible. It might 
easily be seen that she was conscious of the absolute dominian 
she exercised over all these minds, whether timid or resolute, 
depressed or exalted, satisfied or suffering, over all these na- 
tures brought into subjection, at least in appearance, by the 
power of reliyion. ‘ 

‘‘ My dear sisters,” said she in a grave and gentle voice, 
‘* behold the new lamb which the Lord has joined to our flack, 
As my sister by the ties of rclationzhip, as my spiritual daygh- 
ter, 1 recommend her to your affection and your prayera.” 

Tn an instant Anustasia was surrounded by the entire sisters 
hood. There was something singularly ingenuous in the tea. 
timonies of their friendship ; and the formula of compliments 
which they employed bore but slight resemblance =“ 
made use of in the world. 

‘‘Sweet Saviour! how glad Iam!” said one of tha: = | 
nuns; *‘ your place will be near me in the refectory, my dear 
sister. Do you like fruit?” 

‘* Yes, sister,” replied Anastasia, astonished at the question. 

‘That is delightful!” replied the nun, quickly. With 
our mother's permission I every day retrench iny dessert, in 
order by this little mortifieation {o correct mygclf of the sin of 
gluttany to which I am subject; it is you, my dear sister, wha 
shall eat my apples.” 

, “What a joyful day for us, my child, will that be on which 
you take the veil!” said an old nun, touching with her Jong 
yellow fingers the printed cotton dreag of “" ° 
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Colobrieres ; “but as long as you wear the livery of the world 
I dare not rejoice—you will not be altogether ours.” 

** How long the time of your probation will appear to us!” 
added another nun. ‘‘ There are two doors to the novitiate, 
as La Mére Perpétue, our former prioress, used always to say: 
the one is the great door of salvation which leads into the 
convent, the other the door which the tempter holds half open, 
and through which he invites us to return to the world. My 
dear sister, I will recite every day the Psalm ‘Deus noster 
refugium,’ in order that Providence may grant you graee to 
persevere in your vocation.” 

‘Come this way, my dear sister; we will show you how to 
make the agnus,” cried a group of novices, drawing Anastasia 
towards the table where they had spread out the images, which 
they amused themselves by cutting out and framing in gold 
and silken embroideries. 

The various groups which the arrival of Mademoiselle de 
Colobrieres had disturbed were formed anew, and the nuns 
recommenced chattering away with that eagerness peculiar to 

ersons condemned every day to several hours of silence. 

heir innocent and childish conversation, and little discreet 
bursts of laughter might be heard from one end of the hall to 
the other.- Anastasia observed with a certain degree of 
interest this picture which a painter would have taken 
pleasure in sketching, for it contained those striking types 
which are to be met with only in the cloister. A few vene- 
rable sisters, seated. together upon the same bench, were de- 

loring the suddén disappearance of a huge black cat, an 
imate of the house, who for the last three days had not been 
seen in the refectory. They spoke of him asa prodigal son, 
and were gravely indignant at hfs misconduct. Behind these 
discreet personages, two young nuns were conversing together 
in a low voice. The poor girls added perhaps an additional 
stig to this recreation by conversing upon forbidden topics. 

urther off, the novices were busily engaged in cutting out 
their agnuses, while relating to Anastasia some one of those 
histories which are handed down by tradition in all convents. 
One of them, a fair pale-cheeked girl, was seated apart near 
the window. A large volume lay open upon her knees, while 
her eyes‘followed with a melancholy expression the sparrows, 
who, after having for a moment ts dai in the garden would 
again wing their flight over the wall. : 

At a quarter to one the bell rang, its shrill chimes calling 
the nuns into the workroom. 

«What can you do, my child?” inquired the superior of 
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Anastasia, whilst the mistress of the novices was distributing 
the afternoon tasks. 

‘¢ Not much, my mother,” replied the young girl; «I have 
only been taught how to mend worn things and to repair 
skilfully clothes of which the stuff is threadbare.” 

“<I was taught that also, formerly,” &id La Mére Artgclique 
with a sigh; ‘the Demoiselles de Colobrieragpever had a new 
dress, and the baroness, our good mother, is clothed like thg 
blessed Madeleine de Saint 5 oseph who wore the same petti- 
coat for thirty-five years.” 

‘‘Divine goodness! she had then made profession in a house 
whose treasury was no richer than our own?” observed Anas. 
tasia, with ingenuous simplicity. 

‘‘She was superior of the convent of the Augustines at 
Madrid,” replied La Mére Angelique; ‘‘it is a house of royal 
foundation, enjoying a revenue of a hundred thousand livres 
a year, and in which the queens of Spain often go to hear 
Mer and take supper.” 

The nuns had now begun to work, a dead silence being 
observed by all. Anastasia seated herself before an embrot- 
dery frame and began tracing a few light garlands upon an 
Indian muslin collar. This occupation left free scope fo1 
her mind, which wandered away among a thousand uneasy 
thoughts, ever returning to her dearly cherished but painful 
recollections. From time to time the poor child would lean 
over her work and secretly dry her eyes, blinded with tears; 
then she would resume her task more actively, and would en- 
deavour forcibly to drive away the image which she carried with 
her in the recesses of her heart, and which obstinately remained 
in spite of her resolutions, her scruples, and her remorse. 

At lunch hour, a lay sister went round with a basket, offering 
to each nun a slice of dry bread. Anastasia took hers me- 
chanically, placed it at one corner of her embroidery frame, 
and continued her employment. 

«Eat, my dear sister,” whispered a nun, who was seated 
by her side, “it will do you good. The first day that ] 
passed in this house, like you my heart was heavy; wher 
they distributed the luncheon, I said to myself that it was the 
bread of penitence, a bitter morsel which I was to moisten 
with my tears, and I could not take a single mouthful; the 
follgwing day, I had more appetite, I ate it, and I can assure 
you, I found it very good and very nice. However, the rules 
do not forbid us treating ourselves with a few little delicacies, 
and if you will be good enough to accept my chocolate 


lozenges——” 
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With these words, she draw from her ample pocket a species 
ef comfit-box, and presented it open to Anastasia. 

‘*Thank you heartily, my dear sister,” replied Mademoiselle 
de Colobrieres, touched with this mark of attention; ‘I am 
not accustomed to these delicacies, and ¥ can content myself 
very well with this good white bread.” 

She broke her bread and endeavoured to eat a little; but 
her tears flowed again: she recalled to mind with regret the 
meagre dinners which were served on her father's table, and 
the rye bread manufactured by La Rousse. 

“This 13 nothing, my child; do not be astonished,” con- 
tinued the nun, who had observed her. ‘The first meal one 
eats in a convent is always thus; one weeps, but that does not 
prevent the vocation.” 

It was almost night when the bell called the nuns into the 
choir. Mademoiselle de Colobrieres followed them thither, 
and at a sign from the superior took her place near the 
grating on the novices’ side. It was the first act of her 
relivious life, and she felt herself impressed with a stran 
feeling of sadness and fear while kneeling for the first time in 
the sanctuary, at the foot of that altar where she was to pro- 
nounce her vows. Never had the thought of this dreaded 
engagement struck her as it did at this moment; never ha 
she so clearly perceived the entire extent of her sacrifice. In 
vain she endeavoured to join in the prayers of the nuns; her 
lips alone marmured the psalme of the Virgin's office; she 
could not attain that degree of inward prayer which comes 
from the heart alone, and despite all her efforts to the contrary, 
hor eves wandered over surrounding objects with a sort of 
painful curiosity. 

Daylight was now gone, and tho twilight which struggled 
through the windows scarcely permitted the enclosure of 
the choir to he visible. The nuns, erect in their stalls, 
their eyes half closed, their formularies in their hands, 
chanted from memory the service which their rule obliged 
them to recite each day. Through the grating which separated 
the choir from the church might be distin ished a portion of 
the nave, faintly illumined by the lamp which burned before 
the high altar. A few devout women, kneeling at the foot of 
tha holy table and shivering with cold, were saying their 
prayers and repeating tho responses after the nuns. At one 
corner of the choir and near the grating, stood a little 
altar surrounded by funereal symbols, upon which burned a 
taper whose pale ray disclosed the miniature effigy of a cof- 
fined figure enyreleped in a winding-sheet, the brow en- 
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circled with palm leaves, and the hands grasping a crucifix. 

When Anastasia perceived this gloomy figure she no longer 
turned away her eyes; if was an enigma the solution of which 
she sought in vain to divine. One of the novices perceiving 
her absence of mind, said in a low voice, touching her elbow 
as she spoke: 

“« Pay attention, my dear sister; they are about to rise for 
the Vezilla Regis.” 

And as Anastasia pointed towards the lugubrious figure, 
looking at her at the same time inquiringly, she added :—- 

“Tt is the effigy of our holy founder, Father Ivan, whose 
relics we are fortunate saongh to possess. He is interred 
there in the hollow of the wall.” 

‘Oh, heavens! it is a tomb,” murmured Anastasia, struck 
with @ vague emotion of fear, and saddened by this gloomy 
neighbourhood; but almost at the same instant her attention 
was diverted from this painful impression by some one who 
hud entered and whose figure she could perceive through the 
grating: it was Gaston de Colobricres. After having wandered 
all day through the streets of the great city, with the melan- 
choly weariness of a poor stranger who knows not what is to 
become of him in the midst of this splendid and muddy 
labyrinth, he had come, harassed with fatigue and shivering 
with cold, to repose himself in the house of God until the hour 
should arrive when he could present himself at the parlour of 
the convent of La Misericorde. Anastasia felt immediately 
consoled on perceiving her brother; she began to experience 
the compensations which there are in a monastic life, and to 
feel the infinite value which the constant suppression of all our 
desires, all our wishes, all our inolinations, gives to the slightest 
gratification of them. A gentle emotion caused her heart to 
beat; her eyes, which during this day had been 80 frequently 
moistened with tears, now overflowed with joy, and she mur- 
mured to herself with indescribable tenderness :— 

*« My dear Gaston! it is he!” 

Perhaps Mademoiselle de Colobrieras was not the only 
Sages conscious of the presence of this handsome young man. 

e had advanced modestly among the devout women wha 
were repeating their paternoatera ‘before the high altar, and 
after haying prayed in an erect position for an instant, had 
sgated himeelf, hat in hand, and his head slightly drooping 
Pity ta breast, in an attitude of pensive meditation. Gaston de 
Qolobricres waa truly a charming cavalier and was remarkable 
for his gocd mien and carriage, despite the elightly antiquated 
taste of his costume. He wore the new coat which his mother 
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had had made for him at the memorable epoch when the baron 
received the five hundred crowns arising from the sale of 
Belveser. The village tailor, who had been called in to fashion 
this garment, had conscientiously employed all the stuff pur- 
chased by the baroness, and consequently the skirts floated 
halfway down the leg, and the lapels could at need have 
crossed from one shoulder to another. But the slight and 
cefully moulded figure of the young man gave a sort of 
istinction to this species of sack; and although he did not 
wear powder like the youths of the day, and although his 
glossy black hair was confined at the neck by a simple ribbon, 
is features and general appearance were not the less noble 
and distinguished. 

After the service and while the nuns were withdrawing 
from the choir, Anastasia approached La Mere Angelique, 
and said 1o her in a low voice, turning her eyes as she spoke 
towards the nave :— , 

«That young man yonder is our brother Gaston.” 

“‘Qh! my child, how much he resembles our dear nother! 
TI recognised him at once!” replied the superior, in a tone of 
affectionate regret. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards Gaston presented himself 
at the parlour grating. 

‘‘My brother, my dear brother, at length we meet again!” 
cried Anat as if she had found him after a long absence. 

La Mere Angelique silently held out her hand to him through 
the bars, gazing on him as she did so with a sigh. The idea 
that this fine young man thought of becoming a monk, asto- 
nished and saddened her. She felt convinced that this voca- 
tion must have other motives than those of exalted piety, and 
that human passions had a greater share in his decision than 
divine love. Gaston, on his side, gazed on her with inex- 
pressible sadness; he recollected this elder sister, although he 
was still a child when she was in the first flower of her youth. 
He could recall to mind however the fresh beauty, the dimpled 
graces of those features which he now beheld again so pale and 
serious under the black veil. A tear started to his eye, and he 
pressed the cold white hand of the nun to his lips as he said: — 

** Alas! sister, it is the destiny of the female branches of our 
family to bury themselves in a cloister. Anastasia also has 
eome to join you.” : 

Mere Angelique made a slight movement of the head, 
and simply replied:— 

‘She will perform her probation; then the will of God will 
decide. But you, brother, you, chevalier, are you certain of 
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your vocation for a monastic life? have you come to the firm 
resolution of taking the vows of the order of St. Francis?” 

‘‘T know not if it is my vocation,” replied Gaston; ‘I feel 
only in my heart an extreme desire to renounce the world, to 
bury myself, as it were, beforehand in the tomb, in order 
to flee from the afflictions end pains which arc found upon this 
earth__Alas, I wish to dic!” 

‘*Not yet, my brother; you must wait,” said La Mere Ange- 
lique, gravely; ‘‘you must not commence your novitiate until 
you have tried for some time the life of the world. A poor 

irl cannot attempt this species of probation, but a man ought 
in the first place to contend against ill-fortune, against him- 
self. When one is twenty-five years of age, and has a face 
and figure like yours, and bears the name of Colobriercs, he 
does not go straight to the convent of the Capuchins without 
knocking at some other doors first.” 

‘¢Oh! brother, I did not venture to say all that to you, but 
I thought it,” added Anastasia. ‘‘ You must reflect yet a 
little béfore assuming the frock.” 

‘‘ And in the mean time, Monsieur le Chevalier,” continued 
Ia Mere Angelique in an almost playful tone, “be kind enough 
to take aseat. I thought you would be good enough to accept 
the supper that our ae convent offered you.” 

A lay sister completed the arrangement of the table, and 
without violating the sanctity of the cloister Gaston was really 
about to sup with the superior of the convent of La Misericorde. 
A large wicket constructed in the grating, and which on such 
occasions as this could be opened, permitted of a portion of the 
table being placed in the exterior part of the parlour; by this 
arrangement the nuns were separated from their guests only 
by the dark grating which divided this species of neutral 
ground placed between the cloister and the world. The 
covers were laid with that careful and scrupulous neatness 
which is the luxury of religious houses, and Gaston de Colo- 
brieres was treated according to the traditions of monastic 
hospitality. The lay sister placed before him a bottle of old 
wine, a savoury fowl, and several plates of delicacies; then 
she arranged symmetrically at the other end of the table 
bread, water, a plate of apples, and a box of dried fruits. 

‘«Sup, chevalier; we too are going to partake of a collation,” 
said, La Mere Angelique gaily, placing herself at the table after 
having recited aloud the Benedicite. A fourth guest now 
approached familiarly to take his share of the repast; this was 
Lambin, who placed his pointed muzzle on the table, turning 
with a sigh his dragon-like eye towards Anastasia whilst the 
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ung girl extended her hand and patted him through the 

ars of the grating. : 

There was neither stove not fireplace in the patlour; but 
the exterior cold did not penetrate through the massive walls 
of this room, the temperature of which was heightened also 
by a species of brazier which the lay sister had placed under 
the table. Thick curtains were drawn before the windows, 
and the atmosphere was impregnated with a slight aroma, like 
that of the incense which is burned in churches, The first 
view of this monastic interior was severe and forbidding, but 
the eye soon became accustomed to it, antl the calm, the 
silence of the place, acting upon the senses threw the mind 
into a not wnpleasing state of melancholy. Gaston felt this 
influence; the anxieties of his mind became appeased, the most 
poignant feelings of his heart became in some sort blunted, 
and for the first time for many a day he felt himself living 
‘without effort and without suffering. After supper he leancd 
pensively against the grating which separated him from his 
sisters, and said to thet seriously :— 

**Why are we not still living in the times of the blessed 
Robert d’Arbrissel! If now like then, the monks and nuns of 
the same institution could live in spiritual and temporal com- 
munion, praying in the same church, inhabiting the same house, 
I would not hesitate, I would immure myself along with you, 
ty sisters: you are happy here—” 

** Yes, when we have no other thought than our salvation,” 
replied La Mere Angelique, ‘‘when we follow the ways of the 
Lord without ever casting a glance backward, and are entirely 
detached from worldly things; but he who is not without hatred 
as well as without love for the world ought not to come to us. 
Monsieur le Chevalier, we will speak no more of your vocation ; 
fet us think rather on the means of establishing you for some 
months in this modern Babylon, whivh I know not it is true, 
but whose perilous ways and whose frightful precipices I can 
fancy. And first of all we must calculate your little resources.” 

“{ am rich, madam,” replied Gaston with a smile, drawing 
from his pocket the purse and sort of casket which the baro- 
ness had given him. ‘As the locks of the hostelry where I 
put up did not appear to me very solid, I took the precaution 
of carrying my fortune about my a.” 

*« We will keep it here; that is still safer,” said La Mere 
Angelique. ‘‘I will lock up both money and jewels for you 
in the convent treasury.” 

So saying she rose and opened with a key which she drew 
from her pocket the double locks of an iron safe let in to the 
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wall. Anastasia having turned her head mechanically in that 
direction, experienced almost the same astonishment as Agatha 
de Colobrieres had done when she beheld the six-franc pieces 
and the louis-d'ors which rolled in waves from Pierre Marag- 
non’s half open valise. 

‘© Ah, heavens!” cried she, ‘‘ what riches!” . 

“Tt is the treasure of our poor convent,” replied La Mcre 
Angelique with a satisfied smile; ‘‘it is the money which we 
amass to divide with those houses of the order in which they 
know not how to work as we do. The family of Notre Dame de 
la Miseéricordc is numerous and necessitous. Those who are 
admitted into it engage themselves to work all their lives for 
their fellow-creatures. Besides the three religious vows, they 
make a fourth, that of recciving all young women of quality 
who, unable to establish themselves in the world and not even 
possessing dower sufficient to enter another convent, seek a 
refuge in La Misericorde. Many come, my child, and this 
innocent flock must be fed. Almighty Providence, and the 
labour of our dear sisters, provide their subsistence. According 
to the spirit of the rules, their lives are divided between ac- 
tion and contemplation; they pass each day an hour in the 
choir, and the remainder of their time they employ in fabri- 
vating those mundane adornments the value of which you sce 
here. The intention sanctifies the work, and the demon re- 
joices not when the vanity of the age furnishes daily bread for 
the children of God.” 

‘“‘But, my dear mother,” said Anastasia, ‘“* why do they not 
work thus in all houses of the order ?” 

‘‘ Because thore are certain monasteries where a life of con- 
templation is led in preference to one of action,” replied La 
Mere Angelique simply ; “‘thore are several roads leading to 
salvation: Saint Martha and Saint Mary equally went to 
heaven.” 

Hight o’clock struck at this moment. The superior rose. 

‘‘The evening recreation is over,” said she; * our sisters 
ee to prayer. My daughter, bid your brother good- 
night. 

ee Alas! already ?" murmured Gaston de Colobrieres. 

* Good-night, brother!—good-night, Lambin !” snid Anas- 
tasia, extending her two little hands through the grating. 
‘Adieu until to-morrow, Gaston; my dear mother gives 
you"permission to return.” 

“You, every day,” added La Mere Angelique. ‘“ May God 
keep you, my dear child!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue presence of Gaston de Colobrieres had for the moment 
consoled Anastasia; but so soon as he was gone, sp soon as 
she found herself once more in that long, sombre corridor, 
pen ee with its figures of saints which seemed to rise before 
xer In dim array, and point to the symbols of their martyr- 
dom—she relapsed into a state of nervous terror. 

The evening prayers lasted scarcely a quarter of an hour, 
and as soon as they were over the nuns retired in silence to 
their several cells. Anastasia ascended to the novices’ quar- 
ter, and entered with them into their dormitory. A lay sister 
opened the door of the last cell, lighted the iron lamp which 
hung against the wall, saluted Mademoiselle de Colobrieres 
with an ave, Maria, and left her alone in her narrow chamber. 

The cells were furnished in the same simple style as the 
rest of the house; a prie-Dieu, a table, a chair, a curtainless 
bed, and a few prints attached to the walls, composed the en- 
tire furniture, which in a certain degree recalled to her mind 
the little chamber she had occupied at her father’s chateau, 
and which she had shared for one night with Mademoiselle 
Maragnon. Saddened by the recollection, the young girl 
mechanically raised her eyes to search for the heraldic thistle, 
and the cherubs with their outspread wings which had for- 
merly smiled upon her each morning on awaking from the 
slumbers of the night; but perceiving only the blackened 
beams which crossed the ceiling, and the hideous images which 
seemed to grin at her from the wall, she began to weep bit- 
terly as she recalled to mind with transports of grief the 
dilapidated roof of her old and cherished home. It seemed as 
if an immeasurable distance separated Colobrieres from the 
spot where she now was, and as if she lived in another hemi- 
sphere, upon a quarter of the globe not lighted by the same 
stars. Prompted by a sudden impulse she ran to the window 
and gazed upwards at the heavens. ‘The breeze had scattered 
the clouds, the atmosphere was pure, and the stars sparkled 
in the firmament like diamonds of a sombre hue, while, brilliant 
above all, shone the constellation of Orion amidst the dark 
azure of infinite space. Anastasia recognised with a age 
bordering on transport the radiant sign towards which she ha 
so often raised her eyes during her evening walks upon the 
terrace of the chateau. It seemed to her as though a ray from 
those tranquil orbs descended upon her. imparting peace and 
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comfort to her afflicted mind. She closed her window gently, 
ani slowly made the circuit of hor chamber, lamp in hand, as 
if to familigrise herself with the objects it contained. , She 
first examined the prie Dieu: it was erapty, save that upon 
the little desk hed “been placed an hour-glass and the form 
of prayer used by the community. The table was as naked 
as the prie-Dieu, and the narrow couch with its white cover. 
let recalled to her mind the funereal bed on which reposed 
the holy founder of the house. While dais, Peeed investi- 
oe Mademoiselle de Colobrieres raised her lamp towards 
prmts upon the wall, and she then perceived upon the 
white-washed surface certain characters traced with some sharp 
instrument. It was no casy task to decipher the sense of these 
wmeven and half-effaced letters; however Anastasia succeeded 
in reading a name—the profane name of Hector—and a little 
further on the following extract fron the book of Job :.—‘' My 
days are past, my purposes are broken off, even the thoughts 
of my heart. They change the night into day: the light is 
short because of darkness If I wait, the grave is mine house: 
I have made my bed in the darkness. And where is now my 
hope? as for my hope, who shall see it? Whey shall go dowa 
to the bars of yt when our rest together is in the dust.” 
Anastasia placed the lamp upon the prie-Diex and seated 
herself at the foot of her bed, her eyes fixed upon the lines 
which some novice, perhaps the last occupant of the cell, had 
traced upon the damp plaster. Nothing was left to complete 
the sense of this inscription; no other trace remained of her 
whose hand had written these gloomy words. She had passed 
by like a traveller in an inn, who disappears from the scan¢ 
to give place to another inmate, without even leaving behind 
@ name in the abode com#ffon to all. Mademoiselle de Colo. 
brietes reflected long on the fate of this unknown, who had 
bequeathed to her as a remembrance these Saaees of death; 
but at length, exhausted with fatigue and half frozen with 
cold, she stretched herself with a shudder upon her pallet, and 


fell into a ga slumber. te 
- Daylight had not yet ap when a feeble light eo 
on ia's face awoke her. It was the superior w 


gently entered her cell. In ona hand she held her lamp, and 
mi the other she carried the robe and scapulary of the order. 
The white fame of the lamp shone full upon her countenance, 
a goodie Brevity of which was wing with a shade of sade 
mens. Seen by thie light she was ao ea eae phere 
gic, euddenly rotized from, s slesp sleep, fancied at first 
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she beheld an apparition, and that the figure of one of the 
blessed was approaching her bed. 

** My dear child,” said the nun, showing her the grey stuff 
dress, ‘here is your new garment. I do not think it right 
that you should solemnly take the veil. That ceremony is a 
first engagement for which you are not yet prepared. Jn gim- 
ply exchanging your secular habiliments for the dress of the 
order you are but a postulant, and remain in the same eondi- 
tion as those persons of the world whom we permit to shate 
our spiritual retreat.” 

‘* Alas! mother,” replied Anastasia with a sigh, ‘‘can [ever 
return to the world 2” 

“ After a year’s probation we shall see, my child,” answered 
La Mere Anveliques; ‘until then you will nut assume a r¢bi- 
gious name; you shail still he Mademoiselle de Colobricres.” 

*« Mother, you are awme that no daughter of our house has 
retained this name until her death,” observed Anastasia in a 
melancholy tone. 

«* Not even our aunt Agatha,” said the superior with acioh, 
‘© We have seen what vocation was hers! What would have 
become of that poor soul, had not Providence watched over 
her safety ?” 

Oh! my dear mother,” cried Anastasia, with oalreme as- 
tonishment, ‘then you approve of the marriage of our aunt 
Agatha with Pierre Mlaragnon 2” 

“Yos, my daughter, 1 do approve of it,” replied La Mere 
Angelique ; ‘411. was better, a thousand times better, that she 
should remain in the world by becoming the wife of a ple- 
beian, than have entered the cloister to make a bad nun.” 

‘‘Can there possibly be bad nuns?” murmured Anastasia, 
involuutarily raising her eyes towards the lugubrious verses 
traced upon the eal 

‘Yes, my daughter, there are such,” replied the superior ; 
‘Sand [ have had the grief to behold, even in this house, nuns 
who inwardly detested their vows, incurring by this secret 
rebellion condign punishment. Consequently, it 18 not until 
after a Jong proof that I admit novices to make their profcs- 
sion. After the vesture I watch more attentively than ever 
for symptoms of their vocation, and if I perceive the slightest 
lukewarmness I postpone their final vows. The Lord has 
blessed my intentions; there are now no longer amongst us 
any of those despairing souls, and all our sisters advance with- 
out effort in the path of salvation.” 

“Sometimes, my dear mother, novices are found who do 
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not persevere in their religious vocation,” said Anastasia, hesi- 
tatingly ; ‘‘ there are some who do not obtain here the conso- 
lations and repose they expected ?” 

“Tt is true, my daughter. ‘To these latter I point ou€ the 
door of the cloister still open for their retreat ; they must 
return to the world which they regret. Alas! when they 
cannot—.” 

‘«« When they cannot?” repeated Anastasia. 

‘‘They dio!” replied La Mere Angelique, sadly. 

‘«¢ And the novice who occupied this cell before me—is she 
dead, mother 2?” continued Mademoiselle de Colobrieres 

‘‘Who told you that, my child?” demanded the superior 
in astonishment; ‘* who has spoken to you of that poor girl?” 

Anastasia pointed with her finger to the wall, and made a 
sign to La Mere Angelique to read what was written beside the 
print of Notre Dame des Douleurs. The superior slowly de- 
ciphered the ill-formed characters, and as she by degrees com- 
prehended the meaning of the inscription, her eyes filled with 
tears. When she had finished the perusal of the lines, she re- 
turned to Anastasia and simply remarked :— 

‘She was called in the world Mademoiselle de Lansac ;— 
she was an orphan and without fortune. A young and wealthy 
cavalicr of good birth loved her and wished to marry her, 
but his father threatened to disinherit him if he persisted 
in this project; their union thus became in fact impossible, 
for Mademoiselle de Lansac was herself of too good a family 
to pass over the affront of such a refusal. Like all young 
ladies of birth who have no dowry wherewith to enter a con- 
vent, she came here. Unhappily this house, where she wag 
received and welcomed in her distress, could not afford her a 
refuge against the inward pangs she brought hither. Fur two 
years she languished in alternate paroxysms of fervour and 
disoust, despair and tranquillity; then she died.” 

This simple narrative deeply affected Anastasia. There 
existed a painful similarity between Mademoiselle de Lansac’s 
destiny and her own. She raised her drouping face, bathed 
in tears, and repeated in her heart the words of Job:—‘‘The 
tomb will be my dwelling, and I will repose in eternal dark- 
ness.” 

At this moment the parlour clock struck five, and almost at 
the same moment the bell began to ring. 

‘It is the first bell for mass,” said La Mere Angelique; 
‘‘dress yourself, my daughter; we must descend to the choir.” 

Thus admonished, Mademoiselle de Colobrieres put on the 
robe of grey cloth and the white scapulary, twisted up her long 
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nnd silky tresses and concealed them under the beguin, and 
assumed the guimpe and the veil. This “Se and severe 
costyne imparted to her features an indescribable beauty, and 
one might have imagined her a St. Theresa in the melan- 
choly fervour of her first vocation, when, still retained by the 
world but already aspiring to Heaven, she prayed, prostrated 
in her oratory, and closing her ears to the nocturnal serenades 
of the young cavaliers of Avila. La Mere Angelique with her 
own hands attached the crucifix to the breast of the young 
novice, after which she said to her:— 

‘My dear child, you are about to recommence to-day all 
‘you did yesterday; here one day exactly resembles another, 
and you may know beforehand ihe employment of your life to 
its very last hour.” 

Gaston de Colobrieres passed an hour every evening in the 
avlour of the Convent of La Misericorde; the remainder of 
is time he spent in a very desultory manner, not knowing 

how to employ the long and dreary days. At first he had 
endeavoured to distract his thoughts from their accustomed 
channel, and even to amusc himself a little; but he knew not in 
truth in what consisted the pleasuies of the great city, and he 
confined himself to strolling through the streets and gazing into 
the shop-windows like a poor provincial as he was. ¥ivery- 
thing concurred to increase his weariness; it wag still the depth 
of winter, and the heavens, obscured from morning until night 
by motionless leaden-coloured clouds, distilled a contmual 
drizzling rain amid the foggy atmosphere. Gaston took many a 
melancholy walk through the busy crowds, by whom he was 
elbowed on all sides, and amongst which he in vain sought for 
one friendly countenance. Lamb also trotted after his master 
with drooping tail and downcast visage through this labyrinth 
of streets, and moré than onze the ill-advised passengers who 
chanced to tread on his toes experienced the effect of his ill- 
humour. 

Gaston however soon became tired of these endless and 
aimless rambles, and no longer quitted the house during the 
day, but awaited in his apartment the hour when he could re- 

to the convent. The day following his arrival in Paris, 

e had, upon tha recommendation of ‘La Mére Angelique, 
yemoved his effects to the dwelling of a devout woman who 
kept a sort of furnished lodging-house in the Rue de la Par- 
cheminerie. A few students in law and medicine, young*men 
of regtilar habits and good morals, overflowing with science 
but very Hehe of cash, were his fellow inmdtes; but Gaston 
‘was too timid and too shy to make acquaintance with them, 
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and all the intimacy existing between them was confined to a 
passing salutation when they chanced to meet on the staircase. 
The young cavalier’s lodging consisted of a single chamber 
on the fourth floor, the furniture of which was at least a8 dila- 
pidated as that of the apartment he occupied in his father's 
chateau. But although worn out, it presented avery different 
appearance from that at Colobrieres. There the remains of the 
old furniture still displayed some traces of past splendour; and 
it was apparent that time alone with its unsparing hand had 
tarnished the gilded wainscoting, and torn in fragments the 
rich hangings. In the house of the Rue de la Parcheminerie, 
on the contrary, there were only worn out articles of modern 
furniture, and it was evidently the careless hands of three ox 
four generationsof students which had marbled them with stains 
and disfigured them with rents innumerable. The bedstead 
of painted wood was garnished with curtains too short by half 
a yard, and repaired throughout their entire length with a 
multitude of patches. A rickety arm-chair, through the tattered 
covering of which protruded handfuls of cow-hair, was placed 
in front of a table covered with a cloth which was formerl 
black, but had long since assumed a dull rusty hue, spotted, 
tiger fashion, with large stains of ink. Two straw-bottomed 
chairs, on which it was necessary to sit down with the greatest 
caution, accompanied the arm-chair. Above the chimney- 
piece was a mirror of considerable dimensions, but of so green 
a shade that those who looked at themselves in it recoiled at 
first in terror at the aspect of their own faces, which appeared 
to them as livid as that of a corpse. In compensation, how- 
ever, the mantel-shelf was adorned with « timepiece of copper 
gilt; but as this latter was unfortunately out of order, the 
works had been removed and the framework only left standing. 
The mistress of ‘the house had certainly warned Gaston of this 
accident, assuring him at the same time that it would be re- 
paired with as little delay as possible; but as she had made the 
same speech to every new lodger for the last fifteen years there 
existed not the slightest chance of young Colobrieres ever hearing 
the hour strike in his apartment. A wardrobe, the drawers 
of which had not closed from time immemorial, and a mat 
which served as a bed for Lambin, completed the furniture. 
The gay room-papers which now-a-days decorate the hum- 
blest garrets were still at this period a species of luxury, and 
the walls of this bachelor apartment had been ralcferipy A cpdait 
with a coating of the most brilliant yellow ochre, the lively tone 
of which had pradaally softened down to pale nankeen. The 
students who had snecpeded other in the chamber had embel- 
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lished this uniform groundwork with a crowd of arabesques 
traced with charcoal, innumerable sentences and devices of 
thelggown composition, and French or Latin rhymes, the fruits 
of their poetic leisure. During rainy days poor Gaston, im- 
mured in his chamber, read as a sort of pastime these flowers 
of rhetoric, freshly culled from the imaginations of his prede- 
wessors. They consisted for the most part of amorous ditties, 
madrigals to adorable unknowns, and frequently elegies to 
faithless mistresses. Amidst all this nonsense there were here 
and there sentences full of deep thought, bursts of passion, 
reflections pregnant with painful truths, which found an echo 
in Gaston’s heart—that pining and sorrowing heart which time 
was unable to cure. 

I¢ is not impossible to live in solitude when we are sur- 
rounded with the mighty spectacles of nature, when we see 
stretched before us the vast expanse of ocean or the boundless 
firmament of Heaven. Human voices are then hushed, but we 
hear other voices speaking to our souls. These sounds which 
fpring up on every fide around us people the most desert 

ions: we are no longcr alone upon the shore on which the 

tide dashes with melancholy murmur, nor upon the lone moun- 
tain crest round which the storm howls and rages, nor in the 
sombre forest amid the singing of the birds, nor on the arid 
asnds whose silence is broken only by the vague harmonies 
floating through the air. But solitude amid a crowd saddens 
and terrifies the heart; we wander blindly through this frightful 
desert where the incessant hum of unknown voices sounds in 
our ears, where living walls on all sides arrest our gaze. 
Gaston de Colobrieres soon experienced this painful solitude. 
As soon as he had satisfied the first feelings of curiosity which 
had urged him to gaze around im order to see the place in 
which he was about to sojourn, he turned away his eyes and 
sunk still deeper into that state of mournful gloom which 
was slowly wasting him away. His days were now spent in 
alternate fite of violent resolution and abject despair. At 
‘one time he longed for an active life, for the perils of a 
rofession in which he should expose his life every day, and 
be wished to become a soldier: at another time he would turn 
his thonghts towards the cloister, and ask himself if it were 
not better to immure himself at once in a living tomb where 
he might drag on his weary existence until death should relieve 
him from his sufferings. There was but one hour out of the 
¢wenty-four that did not hang heavy on his hands: it was 
that which he spent in the evening at the convent of La 
Misericurde with his sisters. The one was happy in her severe 
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profession, the other appeared resigned. La Mere Angelique 
was moreover gifted with a strong mind and a gentle and 
serene temper which communicated itself to all who approached 
her. Its cheering influence restored calmness and courage to 
Gaston’s heart; in her presence he no longer felt so unhappy, 
and, notwithstanding her penetration, she fancied that lke 
most young men of his age he allowed himself to float down 
the stream of life, indifferent as to the end of his vere 
She never however left him alone in the parlour with his 
sister Anastasia, dreading perhaps for both those bursts of 
affection and those mutual confidences by which their hearts 
might become unduly excited. Without exactly knowing the 
state of their hearts, she suspected that certain fondly-cherished 
and pene recollections were ever present to them, and she 
sought to remove from their reach the dangerous consolation 
of abandoning themselves to their mutual grief. It was be- 
sides all that she could foresee. 

Anastasia frequently spoke of her mother, and recalled to 
mind those she had left behind her in the world, but she never 
once pronounced the name of Eleonora, and Gaston imitated 
her reserve: there was never any mention made of the Ma- 
ragnon family in the presence of La Mere Angelique. Some- 
times the young novice would describe to her brother the life, 
at once calm and monctonous, which they Jed in the convent. 

‘It is surprising,” she would say to him, ‘‘ we perform the 
same tasks every day, we take the same recreations, we recite 
the same prayers—in short, commence over again every morn- 
ing the occupations of the preceding day—-and yet the time 
flies swiftly on in this monotonousround. ere to live long or 
to die soon appears a matter of perfect indifference.” 

Once, however, the superior has ing for a°*moment left the 
parlour, Gaston approached the grating beside which Made- 
moiselle de Colobrieres was seated, and leaning his head against 
the bars he said to her in a low vaice :— 

‘* Alas! my dear Anastasia, is it indeed true that those who 
inhabit this holy dwelling no longer remember the world—no 
longer experience either sorrows or regrets ?” 

**T should have been dead long ago,” murmured the young 
girl in reply, “had not the picty, the affection, the angelic 
virtue of my dear mother sustained me.” 

** Just heaven! my poor sister, what dol hear!” cried Gaston. 

* And yet I do not desire to return to the world,” continued 
Mademoiselle de Colobrieres, in a tone of nervous excitement; 
‘when I find myself too unhappy here, I think of what i 
passing yonder._brother! they are married now !” 
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“Yes, we must remain!” murmured Gaston in a stifled 
voice; “we must remain here, for they will return to Bel. 
veser !” 

La Mere Angelique at this moment entered the parlour, aud 
resumed the conversation where it had becn broken off, with- 
out appearing to se that the tears still trembled in the 
downcast eyes of Anastasia, and that Gaston de Colobrieres 
was deadly pale. 

Easter approached, and during the holy week no one was 
admitted to the superior’s parlour. The community of La 
Misericorde observed the strictest retirement, and embraced a 
life of contemplation ; the workroom was closed, and pious 
exercises occupied every hour of the day. This temporary 
separation nearly overwhelmed Gaston’s remaining strength, 
and he pined away with weariness and grief. No one around 
him could perceive his sufferings, and he supported them with 
the apathetic resignation of despair. Every morning the 
servant who put his room in order found him up and seated 
at his window, his eyes mechanically turned towards the op- 
posite house, which with its six stories overtopped that in 
which he lived, intercepting from him at the same time both 
air and sunshine. The clumsy wench, in her coarse cotton 
petticoat, would ede arrange his bed, rake up the logs of 
wood which burned slowly upon the handful of ashes, and 
would then cast a sidelong glance upon the poor young man, 
whose scber habits she observed with disdain, and exclaim in 
her rough, harsh voice:— 

“Will monsieur take his cup of milk this morning, and shall 
I bring up also a penny loaf?” 

‘*Yeg, I shall be much obliged to you,” Gaston would reply 
without turning his head. 

A moment afterwards the frightful Hebe would return with 
the breakfast, and before plaving it on the table would stretch 
out her rapacious hands to grasp the sou pieces which Gaston 
had previously left for her on the mantelpiece. Then she 
would cast a glance at Lambin, whose rough hide bristled up 
at the mere sight of her, salute Gaston. with the usual empty, 
formal sentence, ‘‘Can I do anything more for you, sir?” 
aud without waiting for his reply, would retire, grumbling 
to herself; ‘‘I wonder which of the two eats this grand break- 
fast? Upon my faith, I believe it is the dog.” 

And she was not mistaken. The mistress of the house, who 
was a devotee, strict in the performance of her duties and 
exquisitely polite, ascended once to inquire after the health of 
her lodger, and as he assured her he was quite well she was 
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perfectly satisfied to believe him and proceeded to church to 
repeat her paternoster. 

The holy week passed away in this manner. On Easter- 
day Gaston rose from his bed a little revived at the thought 
that in the evening he should once more go to the convent of 
La Misericorde and see Anastasia and La Mere Angeligue in 
the parlour. He feared, however, lest his strength should fail 
him and he should be unable to reach the convent; the slow 
mental fever had blanched his cheek, and he supported himself 
with difficulty of his tottering limbs. When the servant had 
finished arranging hie room, he dragged his arm-chair to the 
open window, and leaning his elbow on the balcony, raised 
his eyes to the small scrap of blue sky which could just be 
pereeived between the lofty houses of the Rue de la Parche- 
minerie. A warm breath of wind fanned his face, rustling 
the leaves of a sickly looking plant which vegetated on the 
baleony of a neighbouring window. He felt that the glad 
spying was returning once more, and that the sun, whose 
radiant disk he was unable to perceive, shone down upon the 
black roofs of the modern Babylon. Then in imagination he 
visited that lovely clime where the roses flourish all the year, 
he recalled to mind the green hedges, under whose sheltering 
boughs the delicate anemones and pale primroses were already 
opening their petals to the gentle airs of heaven, he once 
more roamed through the wild glades of the Goatherd’s Valley. 
In imagination, he followed through this bright and laughing 
scene a fair young girl, who somctimes crossed with agile step 
the rugged rocks, sometimes seated herself poe? by the 
path side on the trunk of some fallen willow, and anon, 
ascended towards the Capuchin’s Rock, and bent her lovely 
face over the sleeping waters of the little lake. 

A gentle tap at the door dispersed the images of this 
delightful day-dream. Lambin raised his head and cocked 
his ears with a frightened air, while Gaston de Colobrieres 
said, without turning round:— 

‘* What is that? o’s there?” 

"Tis I,” replied La Rousse, entering the room, her black 
felt bonnet upon her head, her little bundle in her hand, and 
her thick-soled leather shoes Lge to the ankle. 

‘What! is that you?” said Gaston, stupified with amaze- 
ment. 

The poor girl was pale with emotion and joy; she let her 
little bundle fall, and sank upon « chair, saying :— 

“I must sit down, saving your favour, Monsieur le Cheva- 
lier; my limbs fail me. ! I have walked so far.” 
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‘And what did you come here for, my child?” interrupted 
Gaston, uneasy and yet touched at secing her arrive thus. 

“T came to give you news of M. le Baron and her pre 
your mother,” replied she; “all at the castle are well, thanks 
be to heaven, saving Mademoiselle Anastasia’s birds which 
have been rather languishing since her departure. I wished 
to bring her one or two of them in a cage, she would perhaps 
have liked to sce them again; but Tonin advised me not.” 

‘* And he was quite right!” said Gaston. ‘And you made 
the journey on foot?” ‘ 

“Yes, walking.” replied La Rousse; ‘I started three weeks 
ago, on St. Joseph's day.” 

«* And was it with my mother's permission that you under- 
took the journey?” asked Gaston again. 

*“T said nothing about it to the baroness; she would perhaps 
have prevented the coming,” replied the girl with some em- 
barrassment. ‘I did not mention my idea to any one save old 
Tonin, who did his best to dissuade me, but he was not able, 
poor man !" 

“But,” continued Gaston, *‘you must have been aware 
that both my father and my dear mother have written to let 
me know how they were. I also have sent two letters, and 
there was no necessity for your undertaking so long a journey 
---two hundred and forty leagues on foot——” 

“I would have gone a thousand to see you again, Monsieur 
le Chevalier!” replied La Rousse, impetuously. 

At these words Gaston de Colobricres began to have a 
glimmering of the truth. The simple-hearted youth blushed 
slizhtly, and turned away his eyes with the shy timidity of 
the beautiful Hippolytus. 

“I fully expected you would reproach me,” continued La 
Rousse in a calmer tone, and with a certain sadness of man- 
ner. ‘You are a little angry with me because I have come 
without your permission, but you see I could not live yonder 
knowing the way you were in here. Monsieur le Baron read 
us aloud the letter in which you spoke of the streets of Paris, 
and of the bad weather, and of your chamber where you were 
alone with Lambin, We wept, because we felt that you must 
be suffering greatly. That idea never left my mind, and the 
same evening I said to Tonin—‘I must go and scek out i 
master ; I will take care of him, and he will be no 
alone, for I will keep him company. As to the journey; that 
does not trouble me much; it is not as if one was obliged to 
cross the sea; one ean go by land to Paris. I have no need 
either of carriage or horse; my limbs will carry me.’ Well, 
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J then made my little arrangements. It is now seven years 
last Christinas ait I entered the service of the baroness, I 
three crowns a year wages, out of which I never spent 
much. At the end of the year I had always about ten livres 
remaining, which 1 used to lend to my godfather, Master 
Tiste. The good man returned me half of this money, I 
made up my bast clothes into the little bundle you see hero 
and started on my journey. Tonin had warned me that Paris 
was such a great city that one might as well look for a needle 
in a bundle of hay as go from door to door seeking for any 
one; but the baron well knew the address he had put on his 
letter, I begged him to tell it me, and I remembered the 
name of the street and the number of the house; so by asking 
my way I was able to come straight here. Qh, sir, do not be 
angry with mc! Look at poor Lambin how glad he is to see 
me again! he has been whining with joy ever since I came in. 
Well, and I have done right in coming. Consider how ill you 
are served here! your bed is not half made, and there is dust 
everywhere—and thea I think you look paler and thinner than 
ou used to do—Stay! I am pale too,” added she, | seis 
fies face in the glass. ‘* Gracious! does the air of Paris make 
one look so ?” 

‘‘No, my child,” replied Gaston de Colobrieres, smiling ; 
‘‘T have been rather unwell these last few days—that has 
made me pale; and as for you, it is the green glass which 
gives you that livid tint.” 

‘* You have been ill!” cried La Rouse, gazing anxiously on 
Gaston's sanken cheek. 

“T am better—I am quite well,” replied he, “my poor 
Madeleine; speak no more of that.” Then he added with some 
embarrassment :—-‘‘1é is of you that we must now think. 
What are we todo? You will not be so comfortable here as 
= Pace Chatean de Colobrieres, and you will soon regret having 

eft it.” 

“<T, regret!” cried she; “never! I have been too unhappy 
for these last few months, and.yet the baron and baroness 
were very kind to me. Since Mademoiselle Anastasia’s de- 
parture I was constantly with the baroness; in the afternoons 
she kept me beside her on the terrace, whilst the baron played 
his of bowls with Tonin. Frequently in the evening I 
brought my sewing to the table, and on Scadey I watched 
them play at cards, But all that only increased my weariness. 
I roaaned about the chateau looking on every side as if to seek 
you, and when I thought to myself that you wera gone for 
ever I would burstoutcrying, ~ “= ~ ° . 
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room door I would somehow tremble all over: the vary sight of 
the places where I was accustomed to meet you produced the 
same effect. I could no longer bear to go near them; I was 
in despair night and day. You say that I shall not find my- 
self so comfortable here. Ah! Monsieur le Chevalier, you do 
not know how I have wept yonder!” 

" understand,” murmured Gaston de Colobrieres, with a 
sigh. 

"He did in fact now begin to comprehend the passion which 
La Rousse had just analyzed in he own way, and which 
perhaps she hardly even confessed to herself. This discover 

ieved him. Although Madeleine was a very pretty girl, 

espite her red hair and colourless complexion, he was by no 
means charmed at having made the conquest of her affections, 
and she inspired him only with a certain feeling of compassion 
mingled with uneasy scruples. He began to reflect upon what 
he was to do with La Rousse: the situation in which he was 
placed was awkward and embarrassing ; in his position he had 
no occasion for a servant, and it was not a very easy matter 
to find out and to propose to her another condition. The case, 
however, was urgent; it was necessary to find her some suita- 
ble shelter, and to obtain her consent to be taken thither at 
once. Gaston's thoughts naturally reverted to the convent of 
La Misericorde. 

‘‘Contentment has taken away all my fatigue already,” 
said the young girl rising from her seat. ‘ Well, Monsieur 
le Chevalier, what commands have you to give me?” 

‘* None at all,” replied Gaston; ‘I have nothing for you 
todo. Take this cup of milk and this penny loaf and eat 
some breakfast.” ; 

**T am not hungry: joy has taken away all my appetite,” 
said she, sighing and turning towards Gaston de Colobrieres 
- light prey eyes, animated with a sort of languishing ar- 

our. 

‘‘ Listen to me, La Rousse,” resumed he in a tone of 
gentle authority, ‘‘ you canaot remain here: I have neither 
the means nor the will to keep you with me; but I know a 
tsa where you will be able to live happily and comforta- 

Yun” 


‘* You are going to send me away from you!” cried the poor 
girl in a doleful voice. ; ; 

* A place where I go every day,” continued Gaston. ° 

And where I shall be able to see you?” interrupted she 


4 ain. 
- A place where you will once more meet Mademoisells 
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Anastasia,” continued he, evading the question. ‘She will 
be very glad ta see you again.” 

‘‘ Holy Virgin! you wish me to go to the convent!” ex- 
claimed La Kousse in consternation, but a little consoled, 
however, by the thought that Gaston was not going to send 
her away altogether. 

‘Certainly ; I must take you there this evening,” replied 
Gaston de Colobricres. ‘‘In the mean time, we will go and 
hear mass at the church of Saint Severin hard by, and then 
afterwards, if you fancy it, you can go and take a walk with 
Lambin to see the city.” 

As she still appeared to be in a state bordering on despair, 
and as it was evident that respect alone prevented her from 
bursting into tears and rebelling against his authority, Gaston 
undertood the task of convincing her. He spoke to her fora 
pea Oe of time, sometimes authoritatively, sometimes gently, 
and at length succeeded. She resigned herself to enter as a 
lay sister into the convent of La Misericorde. 

In the evening Gaston arrived in the parlour with La 
Rousse. Neither he nor his sister suspected the sort of accusa- 
tion which she had preferred against them, and which had 
exercised so great an influence on their father’s determination 
Anastasia greeted her joyfully, and was much touched at the 
mark of devotion she had shown Gaston. La Mere Angelique 
consented without difficulty to receive her into the convent, 
and before giving her in charge to the lay sister who was to 
introduce her into the house she was permitted to remain for 
a few moments in the parlour. Anastasia questioned her mi- 
nutely upon all that had passed at the chateau and in the 
neighbourhood since her departure ; she inquired after all the 
villagers she had been accustomed, to see on Sundays at mass, 
and informed herself of the events which had taken place in 
their several families; but it was not until the last moment, 
when La Rousse was leaving the parlour, that she said to her 
with suppressed emotion, and almost ceca, a8 

‘‘And my cousin, Mademoiselle Eleonora Maragnon, can 
you give me any news of her also?” 

“She is at Belveser,” replied La Rousse, laconically. 

‘© Ah!” murmured Anastasia in a feeble voice, ‘‘ she has re- 
turned there after her marriage.” 

“What marriage?” exclaimed La Rousse, in astonishment. 

‘*Her own marriage,” replied Mademoiselle de Colobrieres, 

‘* She is not married!” said the young waiting-maid. 

“« Not married!” repeated Gaston, tooking towards his sister, 

Both had turned pale on hearing these words; butne other 
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ba a of emotion betrayed the surprise and joy with which 
is unexpected news had filled them. Anastasia — silence, 

and Gaston merely remarked with an appearance of indiffer- 

ENCE i R 

‘Indeed! can you give us any intelligence of what is pass- 
ing there, and why my cousin’s marriage has been put off ?” 

‘‘'Was she going to be married then?” said La Rousse in a 
dry tone of voice. ‘‘No one knew anything of it in the 
country. But what is very certain, is that she is still single— 
T know no more,” 

«You may retire, my child,” said La Mere Angelique, 
pointing to the door where a lay sister awaited her. 

From this day Gaston de Colobrieres and his sister had an 
additional pang to endure. A painful impression quickl 
succeeded to the joy which the words of La Rousse had left 
in these suffering minds; they fell into a state of cruel anxiety, 
for they were now reduced to tremble and shudder in the ex- 
pectation of an event which they had believed to be already ac- 
complished. Gaston returned to his garret, sadder, more worn 
with care, more unhappy than ever, and Mademoiselle de 
Colobrieres remained a prey to bitter uneasiness, and to the 
torthents of an imagination exalted by recollections which the 
exterior calm and unvarying routine of a convent life only 
inflamed the more. 

The rule, that occult and inflexible power, quickly subdued 
the naturally violent and passionate temper of La Rousse, for 
the lay sisters were kept in close subjection though they took 
only simple vows. ‘The elders watched over the novices in 
their humble functions, directing them with that admirable 
tact which is the stay and strength of religious communities. 
The austere habits of monastic life permitting of no connexion 
being established between the lay sisters and the rest of the 
community, La Rousse never met Mademoiselle de Colobricres 
save in the choir, during the celebration of the conventual 
mass which the lay sisterhood attended every day: as to 
Gaston, she had not once met him, either in the ey 7 
the street, where she went but rarely, and then 3 vent es ; 
company of a sister of well tried vigilance. eee 

Some ieee gets away in eet manner. One 
Bitperior, in place of retiring according to custom 
after evening prayers, proceeded to the quarte eee 
novices’ dormitory was situated, and entered Anj™ Were aL 
The young girl had already Inid aside her veil, an evn 
tiful dishevelled locks floated in rich profusion, Ni her beat 
mantle, over her coarse woollen robe. ies 


evening the 
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“You look just now like St. Madeleine,” said La Mere 
Angelique, passing her hand over Anastasia’s jet-black waving 
tresses, ‘“ Phere is no worldly attire so beautiful as this veil 
bestowed by the hand of the Almighty.” 

«Ere long, my dear mother, I must depot myself of it,” 
replied Anastasia with a melancholy smile; ‘‘one moment 
will see it fall beneath the scis-~ors.” 

La Mere Angelique shook her head with a sigh, and resumed 
im a more serious tone :— 

‘My daughter, I have this day received a letter addressed 
to you. According to my duty I unsealed and read it first. 
It is from your cousin Mademoiselle Maragnon, and I may 
therefore give it to you; here it is.” 

*¢Oh! my dear mother, it is Eleonora who has written to 
mec,” murmured Mademoiselle de Colobrieres, trembling and 
hesitating to take the letter; ‘‘doubtless it announces an 
event—Alas! what need have I of learning what is passing in 
the world ?” 

‘Shall I read it to you, my child?” said the superior, 
gently. 

She opened the letter and read as follows .— 

“PROM THE CHATEAU OF BELVESER, this 20th of May, 17—~ 

‘My dearest Cousin, —It is now some time since I returned 
to this dear solitude, towards which my heart had a thousand 
times flown back during my absence, and where I fondly hoped 
to have met you again; but in place of the wished-for happi- 
ness I have found only bitter regret. Oh! my dear cousin, 
is it possible that you could have thus departed without so 
much as leaving a remembrance, an adieu, for your Eleonora? 
I could vot resign myself to this sad separation, I made in- 
quiries, and learned that you were at Paris, in the great con- 
vent of La Misericorde. I quickly formed a resolution, 
Anastasia, which I am now about to make known to you; you 
shall see if my friendship is lastng—I am about to give youa 
sure proof of it. But first of ail f crust relate to you what bas 
passed since that melancholy day on which I bade you adieu 
at the Capuchin’s Rock. 

‘‘On quitting you, I entered the carriage, weeping, and left 
Belveser, my heart torn with regrets which E cannot express 
to you. All along the road, I in vain endeavoured to over- 
come my grief ; I sighed without ceasing and my poor heart 
was so full that every instant I felt as though choking with 
my sensations, and ready to burst into sobs and lamentations. 

y gpod mother was uneasy; Mademoiselle Irene said that I 
had the vapours, and made me ill by dint of compelling me to 
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inhale her smelling-salts, and talking of the magnificent wed- 
ding presents, the list of which my uncle Maragnon had al- 
ready,shown her. : 

‘* When we arrived at Marseilles I was really ill; I ex- 
pected to be married immediately, and this thought caused 
me inexpressible agony. Happily I was soon relieved from 
this anxiety ; my uncle came to meet us with an expression 
of annoyance on, bis countenance, and informed us that an.af- 
fair of the last importance had obliged Dominick to start sud- 
denly for Barcelona, where he would be detained for at least 
a fortnight. At this news I embraced him cordially, and felt 
my heart unburdened of a great weight. I had then fifteen 
days to recruit myself and tranquillise my mind, and after that 
fifteen days more, and then a frech delay of a week; so that 
Lent had arrived before the return of my intended, and my 
marriage in consequence was again deferred. 

‘‘ During this lapse of time I had reflected deeply, and had 
formed several resolutions ; but 1 dared not open my heart to 
my mother, and still less to iny uncle or Mademoiselle Irene. 

y mother would have asked my reasons for wishing to put 
off this engagement, and in truth it could have given her none, 
My uncle would have treated these ideas as the caprices and 
fancies of a child, and Mademoiselle Irene would not have 
failed to repeat to me sententiously the axiom which she had 
already inflicted upon me at least twenty times before:-—-When 
the heart of a young girl has not pronounced in favour of any 
one, she ought to allow herself to be married according to her 
parents’ wishes. 

*¢ Amid these perplexitios heaven inspired me with an idea, 
a happy idea, which all at once tranquillised me. Then, in 
place of fearing Dominick’s return, I awaited it with a sort of 
mmpatience, and when he arrived I met him with a contented 
countenance. My mother was delighted, as was my uncle 
also. Dominick appeared pup at this reception, and did 
not testify much joy at it; but far from feeling vexed with 
him for this coldness and reserve, I felt on the contrary a sort 
of gratitude which strengthened me in my design. After 
supper, when we were all together, I took my cousin's hand 
familiarly and drew him out upon the balcony, where I knew 
no one could hear ns. 

‘** My dear Dominick,’ said I, in the same friendly and fa- 
miliar manner with which I used to address him, ‘my dear 
Dominick, you know that they wish our marriage to take place 
after Enster. Is there no means of putting it off-~of deferring 
it for a year, for instance? We might thus have time to ac- 
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custom ourselves to the idea of this marriage which at present 

agitates us so much.’ 

Ae: ‘My dear Eleonora,’ replied he, ‘I will do all that you 
sire.’ 

. 4 Well, then,’ said I to him, ‘ray to your father that you 
wish in the first place to take a journey to the Levant; it has 
been frequently talked of already, you know, and they were 
going to send a clerk of the house in your place.’ 

‘¢* Yes, my father will perhaps listen to that,’ said Domi- 
nick, reflecting; ‘we wish to establish a house at Broos, and 
my presence there will be better than an agent’s.’ 

** Then he added, with a sigh 

‘*< But, my poor child, your destiny and mine too, must 
nevertheless be accomplished.’ 

‘¢* No matter,’ said I; ‘ at all events it will not be for some 
time yet.’ 

‘‘ Then he took my hand, and continued, in a penetrating 
tone— 

‘* © Child that you are! You do not see into the depths of 
your own heart. May Heaven keep you in this ignorance! 
As for me, I know what is passing in mine. I know that it 
aspires to impossible happiness. Never have I conceived the 
slightest hope, never have I endeavoured to realize its visionary 
day-dreams. I am resigned. May you act like me! How- 
ever, I will now do as you desire.’ 

‘* So saying, he left the balcony. Eight days afterwards he 
departed, and we returned to Belveser. Alas! cousin, I then 
learned that you had quitted Colobrieres, that you were in the 
convent, and that you had resolved to take the veil. A sudden 
idea then flashed across me as if by inspiration. 

‘* You see, cousin, Iam a young - whose education has 
not been by any means completed. My poor mother, having 
lost all her other children, brought me up with extreme fond- 
ness and indulged mein every whim. Lam a true spoiled child, 
and, a#@Mademoiselle Irene says, the gifts of nature have not 
been cultivated in me. Happily there is still time left to re- 
pair this imperfect education. This is what I said to my mo- 
ther when supplicating her to place me for a year at the 
convent of La Misericorde. I have a whole host of faults, 
of which I shall be able to correct myself in your holy house 
IT shall lose the habit of always obeying only my own will; the 
good examples around me vill render me humble, submissive, 
patient, and I shall fecl so contented living with you that 
every duty will scem casy io me. My good mother at first 
resisted a little, but I gave her such good reasons for this step 
that she at last yielded. As it had been decided that TI should 
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leave France imrnediately after my marriage for a long tour 
abroad, the idea of this separation did not much afflict her, 
ahd at length she consented to all thet I desired. It 1s now 
settled that I shall enter your convent as a boarder, and my 
uncle will himself take me to Patis. My mother, who doats on 
the country, ahd who has undertaken some exténsive improve- 
ments at the chateau, will remain all this year at Belveser with 
Mademoiselle Irene. 

*¢Oh! my dear Anastasia, I shall then see you again! My 
poor heart trembles at the thought, ard I now experience as 
much joy as I felt grief in parting from you. 

‘‘Do you know, cousin, what my uncle Mataghon said to 
me the other day? That I loved yéu so well that I was capa- 
ble of taking the veil in order to pass my life beside you! 

*¢ Adieu, my dear friend and sister; you whose sot is so 
peaceable and holy, you who have now perhaps only a. little 
corner iri your heart for terrestrial affections, love me a little 
nevertheless, and pray for your Eleonora.” 

Anastasia listened to tho perusal of this letter with inex- 
pressible interest, and with a sort of painful joy, which pehe- 
trated her heart and caused the silent tears to course rapidly 
down her checks. 

“Well, iny daughter?” said La Mere Angelique, glancing 
at her interrogatively as she spoke. 

‘‘Ah! mother,” replicd she, ‘‘I rhall be delighted to see 
Eleonora again; but the poor child has no idea of the life we 
lead here. She is not aware that the boarders are separated 
from the novices, and that she will scarcely ever see me save 
in the choir. I dread for her besides the little privations to 
which every one here is subjected. She has-been brought up 
with so niuch delicacy, and in such a wealthy family. How 
will she be able to acoustornt herself to the discipline of the 
class, and to the dry broad?” 

“T ash certain she will find herself very comfortable here,” 
replied La Mere Angélique, gravely. ‘‘ It is very evid@ht that 
her inclinations are forced with respect to this marriage; we 
shall sve how things turn odt by-and-by. « Zn the mean tinib, 
my dear child, you have my eo $0 Write and say that 
we shall be happy tv receive her.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ost motning, about the hour when the busy crowd begins to 
circulate upon the iliac | pavement of the central quar- 
ter of Paris, a post-chaise suddesly turned the corner of the 
Rue du Vieux-Colombier, and stopped before the Convent of 
Notre Danie dt la Misericorde. The foot passengers drew up 
on either side to make way for the dusty equipage, and the 
citizens of the ricighbourkiod, hearitig the cracking of the pos- 
tillion’s whip, appeared at the thresholds of their shops. As 
the novices an hoatdens who came to reside at the Convent 
of La Misericorde seldom arrived in carriages, all eyes werd 
turned with curiosity towards the post-chaise, through the 
hajf-taised blinds of which might be perceived the bluff, 
ruddy, but yet regularly handsome features of a man in the 
decline of life, and the delicate profile of a very young, fair, 
and slender girl, as fresh and lovely as a summer flower. At 
the appearance of these two faces a sort of murmur arose 
among the neighbours and passers-by. It was a sort of stifled 
on een of the ideas which at this epoch fermented in every 
rain, 

*¢ Oh! the monster of a father, going to immure his beauti- 
ful child in a convent!” indignantly exclaimed a worthy dame. 
‘*Bheé is téo old to be going as a boarder; she is certainly 
about to take the novice’s veil.” 

“You might just as well say that her unnatural father is 
ahout to bury her alive,” added an old bachelor rentier. 
‘‘ What barbarity! To tear from the bosom of society these 
young virgins whom nature had destined to become virtuous 
wives and tender mothers; to immure them in the icy soli- 
tude of a cloister! Woe to the man who commits this abo- 
mihable ctime—the crime of treason against humanity !” 

«How niany-victims have already disappeared in this 
sepulchte!” cried a gentleman attired in black, turning towards 
the old rentier, as if replying to his ejaculation—“ how many 
innocent beauties immolated to the demon of fanaticism!" 

« Levez-vous & ma voix, victimes malheureyses |! 
eveg-vous! entendez mes plaintes douloureuses! 

Accablez avec moi l'’oppresseur abhorté, 

Dont je n’ai pu fléchir le coour dénaturé !” 
emphatically declaimed 4 young clerk—a budding genius 
wlio had read the ‘‘ Mélanie” of La Harpe—casting a furious 
glance upon Uncle Maraguon. 

During this explosion of disjointed sentences, the post. 
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chaise had turned; it entered the little court in front of tho 
cloistral buildings, and the heavy gates of the convent were 
noiselessly closed fa the faces of the curious spectators. 

A. lay sister presented herself, aided the travellers to alight, 
made a dl reverence, and invited them to enter. 
They followed het wp an ill-lighted, narrow, and steep stair- 
case, which led toan apartment where sheleftthem. This apart- 
ment was the exterior portion of the parlour, that which was 
reserved for the accommodation of the secular personages who 
came to visit the recluses. The black curtain drawn in front 
of the grating formed a lugubrious contrast with the whiteness 
of the walls, imparting a certain sepulchral air to the little 

artment, through the lozenge-paned window of which strug- 
gied a doubtful and greenish-coloured daylight. The furni- 
ture was in keeping with the apartment; a dozen of massive 
chairs arranged in a row before the grating seemed to await 
the presence of visitors, and a hideous representation of St. 
Lawrence the martyr, suspended onpais the door, gazed at 
them eternally from his gridiron. In whatever part of the 
room the visitor placed himself he could not escape encounter. 
ing his fixed, contracted, and haggard eye, sparkling from 
beneath the motionless eyelid. 

Uncle Maragnon seated himself upon one of the straw-bot- 
tomed chairs, in such a manner that his back might be turned 
towards the picture of St. Lawrence, took a huge pinch of 
snuff, and gazed around him with a certain sensation of uneasi- 
ness. Eleonora surveyed the apartment on all sides, clasped 
her little hands together, and cried with an air of profound 
content—‘* At last we are at the Convent of La Miscricorde! 
What tranquillity, what silence! How peacefully ought one 
to live here! It isa blessed retreat. It is indeed the house 
of the Lord 

Uncle Maragnon stared at her with astonishment, and 
shrugged his shoulders. In his opinion the atmosphere of the 
parlour was amp, the re slippery, the furniture of the 
meanest, the picture of St. Lawrence frightful, and the general 
aspect of the convent horribly gloomy. 

‘« How impatient I am to see the rest of the housc!” conti- 
nued Eleonora; ‘‘I can already fancy I beheld the cell of my 
dear Anastasia, and the cloister, and the garden. Perhaps we 
can catch a glimpse of a little corner of the garden through 
this window.” , 

She ran with the vivacity of a child to the casement, placed 
her cheek against the opaque glass, but saw nothing save a 
arr wall, the only opening in which was a grated loop- 

ole, 
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At this moment a slight sound announced that some ona 
had entered the reserved portion of the apartment, and almost 
immediately afterwards the black emrtain was withdrawn and 
two veiled figures appeared behind the grating. Eleonora 
turned round with a slight cry, approactigiabe gusting, trem- 
bling with joy, and murmured as she pale her little hands 
through the bars:— - We 

‘‘Dear cousin!—at length I am with you "a How 
happy I am!” 

‘‘Dear Eleonora! I also am happy to see you,” replied 
Mademoiselle de Colobrieres in a low voice, partly withdraw- 
ing her hand from her large slecve as she spoke, in order to 
touch the young girl’s hand with the tips of her fingers. The 
latter appeared neither surprised nor grieved at this reception, 
which by no means responded to the interest and joy which 
she had herself manifested, and continued in a tone of mingled 
ecey and sensibility :— 

‘‘] have come to immure myself along with you for an 
entire year; I have come to do penance beforehand for the 
sins which I shall commit hereafter in the world. My dear 
uncle has becn kind enough to take charge of me himself to 
the threshold of this house———” 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Maragnon is welcome here,” said La Mere 
Angelique, addressing herself equally to both uncle and niece, 
‘*but before I open the door of the cloister to her, it is neces- 
sary she should become acquainted with the life that is led 
among us—it is necessary that she should learn the rather 
rebel regulations to which she will be temporarily sub- 
jected.” 
ae Yes, madam, that is only prudent,” said M. Maragnon, 
gazing through the grating at the uninviting picture which 
the interior of the parlour presented to view, and endeavour- 
ing to discern under the dense black veil the lineaments of the 
superior’s countenance. 

‘* My dear daughter,” resumed the latter, addressing herself 
to Eleonora with that tone of earnest zeal and severe firmness 
which was peculiar to her, ‘‘our boarders are subjected to 
duties little less severe than those of the novices; you will 
divide your time between prayer and assiduous work. Labour 
is here the principal obligation after that which wo owe to God.” 

“I shall submit myself to this regulation joyfully, in order 
to repair so many hours lost in frivolous occupations,” replied 
Eleonora, gaily. 

‘The mistress of the boarders will exercise absolute sutho- 
rity over you,” resumed La Mere Angelique; ‘‘she will con- 
stantly put your submission to the proof.” 
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‘Ab! madom, I have had my own way so long that in 
truth I no longer care for it,” eried the young girl, lenghing ; 
this cannot therefore be called a sacrifice.” 

_ * Xou will be clad in a yery coarse black cloth dress,” con- 
tinned La More Angelique, laying an emphasis on each word; 
*¥on will rise ade morning at the first Angelus, you will 
partake only of the ordinary food of the community, which is 
@ perpetual lenten fare, and, finally, you will be entirely sepa- 
rated froumphe novices during the hours both of work and 

reation, and you will not see your cousin Anastasia save 
in the choir or ¢he parlour.” 

‘‘ This last privation will be a severe one,” said Eleonora, 
with emotion; ‘but I will support it, since I shall have the 
hope of sometimes meeting my dear Anastasia here.” 

‘So you persist, my daughter,” continued La Mere Ange- 
lique; ‘you persist in your design of entering as a boarder 
into our poor convent?” 

‘‘Yes, madam, I persist,” replied Mademoiselle Maragnon. 

‘*Tt ig ingonceivable!” murmured the uncle, wha since the 
eommencement of this dialogue had kept, repeating in a low 
voice tq his niece—‘' You ses this convent life is not an agree- 
able one. Should you like me to take you back to Mar- 
sejlles ?” 

‘*Mongieur,” said La Mere Angelique to him, ‘embrace 
Mademoigelle your niece. Iam going to open the door of the 
gloister ta her; we will restore her to you in a year,” 

‘I should hope so!” cried the stout old gentleman in an 
almost surly tone; for although not gifted by nature with a 
great stock of sensibility, he felt affected at this separation, 
and certain prejudices which he had always nourished against 
the monaatio state were now vividly aroused in his mind. He 
afivanced towards his niece, teak her head between his two 
larga hands, kissed her forehead, and said to her in a low 
VOICE 3 -- 

‘‘Jn truth T cannot conceive why yqu came here, and wh 
you porsiet in remaining, However since you have desided, 
and since your mother has consented, you must act as you 
please, But recollact what I now tell you: you are the onl 
ere ahild ef my poor brother, whe werked hard all his 

to leaxe te dowry of savergl millions of francs. You 
are pretty, ings you have hean brought up to live in 
the world, and neither your mother nor myself will ever suffer 
you to become a nun. In a year I will come for you—in a 
eup to the aay. and an arriving at Marseilles you marry 
Tt ia desided, promised—it ia a settled affair, 

Good-bye, niece.” 
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He bewed to La Mere Angelique, and hurriadly Jeft the 
parlour. 

_ “My unole ig going away in anger,” said Eleonora, with a 
sigh. ‘‘He is a very worthy, excellent man, but what he 
desires he will have done.” : 

‘Like my father,” murmured Madenvamelle de Colobrieres, 
ta whose mind this simple reflection had suggested a crowd of 
melancholy thoughts. 

Mademoiselle Aiararion quickly recovered from the dejec- 
tion into which her uncle’s last words had throwr her, and 
joyfully followed the lay sister who conducted her to the door 
of the cloister, and gave her into the hands of the portress, 
who was to introduce her into the interior of the convent. La 
More Angelique and Anastasia received her at the entrance 
of the cloister. Both had raised their veils. Eleonora exa- 
mined for a moment the countenance of the superior, and 
exclaimed naively :— 

‘Ah! madam, you ought always to allow yourself to be 
seen; why then did you lower your veil before your hands 
some countenance when you came to the grating?” 

‘* Because the rules oblige me,” replied La Mere Angelique, 
with a slight emile; “the nuns of La Misericorde cannat 
appear with their faces exposed except before their near rels- 
tions.” 

That is indeed a great pity!” replied Mademoiselle Ma- 
ragnon, quickly; ‘‘ for the nun’s costume is so becoming to a 
handsome woman.” 

't Here is a young lady wha seems to understand perfectly 
the renunciations of 4 monastic life!” said the superior, in a 
taneof gentle irony. ‘‘St. Lawrence! how she would scandalise 
our degr sisters—how she would be admonished by the clasg 
mistress wore she to speak thus before the community! I ace 
plainly that she must be instructed a little in oyr usages before 
she enters the boarders quarter.” 

_ My deur mother,” said Anastasia, ‘if your charity will 
intrust me with this task, I shall acquit myself with all the zeal 
in my oe, and also with infinite satisfaction.” — 

“¢T doubt it not, my easy ene replied the superior, kindly; 
“itp tg your care that 1 confide aur young boarder; Pkt 
shail guide her in gl) the exercises of thig day, but first of all 
take a fow moments’ recreation, and until the dinner hour let 
her, age the house. Go; I permit you.” 

This hour of liberty was a rape favony, a priceless boon, 
which Anastasia hastened to profit by. She led Madeynaiselle 
Maragnon through a labyrinth of halls and corridors, where 
they did not meet 9 single creature, for the entire community 


Jee 
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were assembled in the workroom. At length she paused at 
the entrance of the garden. 
‘+ This is a very agreeable place,” said Mademoiselle Ma- 
9 


n. 
ee Most decidedly, cousin, you seem determined to be pleased 
with everything in the convent,” said Anastasia, with a faint 
smile, ‘‘This spot, whose aspect charms you, has ever ap- 

to me extremely sad; one cannot even perceive here 
the return of spring.” 

And in fact the genial influence of spring had not yet enli- 
vened the severe features of the scene. The lime-trees, which 
formed two long alleys parallel with the cloister wall, were 
scantily clothed with a thin and sickly foliage, through which 
their twisted boughs and gnarled and blackened branches were 
plainly visible. “Under the shelter of this gloomy canopy vege- 
tated a few indolent, lifeless, and scentless Guelder roses. @ 
flower-bed was a sort of undefined neutral ground where 
some sickly tufts of gillyflowers flourished at random, and to 
speak the truth there was but one single green spot in the 
enclosure—yiz, the pond, whose surface was overspread with 
a thick carpet of moss and chickweed. A few unhappy gold- 
fish shot to and fro beneath this marshy vegetation, which also 
sheltered some frogs with their hoarse and perore notes. 
Lhe two cousins seated themselves upon a solitary bench at 
the farther end of the alley, and remained for an instant silent, 
their eyes swimming in tears, and their hands clasped together 
in a mutual embrace. Mademoiselle de Colobrieres was a 
prey to that fatal joy which takes possession of the soul when 
resh agitations have succeeded to deep, silent, gnawing 
pains in which the faculties have been for a length of time 
absorbed. The poor girl felt old recollections revive within 
her. The presence of Eleonora recalled to her mind the deep 
emotions, the sufferings, the transports of that brief and deeply 
regretted period which seemed to fill and absorb all her past 
existen 


ce. 

‘““Ob! my dear Elconora,” said she at length breaking 
silence, ‘‘how strong a proof of your friendship do you give 
me in coming to bury yourself along with me in this retreat, 
in submitting to the privations, the severe duties, the perpe- 
tual self-denial, to which all are subjected here!” 

«The sacrifice is not so great as you imagine,” replied Ma- 
demoiselle Miragnon; ‘‘ would to Moaven it were permitted 
me to remain here all my life!” 

‘You would wish then to take the veil!” cried Mademoi- 
selle de Colobrieres. ‘Ah! you know not what it costs to 
renounce the joys as well as the sorrows of this world! One 
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ought to be predestined by Heaven, or unable to see aught 
but afflictions upon earth, before immuring themselves here.” 

‘‘ There is no longer any hope of happiness for me in this 
world,” said the young girl, with a deep sigh, ‘‘and I have 
already suffered severe afflict ions.” 

‘You, Eleonora!” cried Mademoiselle de Colobrieres, 
gazing with an astonished and almost incredulous air on the 

ir face, the brilliant and yet soft and gentle eyes, and the 
rosy and smiling mouth which had just given utterance to such 
melancholy words. ‘‘ Ah! dear, dear child, unhappiness to 
you is an impossibility!” 

‘¢ That is just what all the world thinks,” said she, in a me- 
lancholy tone; ‘‘ my mother herself believes it.” 

‘* Alas!” resumed Mademoiselle de Colobrieres, ‘* you exag- 

erate to yourself a few passing troubles, a few slight sorrows, 
froth which the destinies of the happiest are not exempt. My 
dear Eleonora, be not ungrateful to Providence; consider the 
blessings which He has conferred upon you. Of what sorrows 
can you speak? Until now you have lived as a young girl 
upon whom Heaven has lavished all its blessings. Your mo- 
ther has brought you up with extreme tenderness, anticipatin 
your slightest wishes, your most trifling caprices. In trut 
she must have looked upon pin until now as a gay, thought. 
less, and, above all, happy child.” 

Eleonora gazed on her cousin fixedly, and replied 

** Neither my mother nor any one can guess what is passing 
in my mind.” 

She drooped her head at these words and her countenance 
assumed another expression; some serious and deep-seated 
deeling was suddenly revealed on her infantine features. 

‘« My dear Anastasia,” resumed she, in a serious tone of 
voice, ‘‘they call me, and they imagine me, still a child. 
They have never suspected what 1 have felt, what I have suf- 
fered. I saw that I ought to conceal it within my own breast, 
that I might not afflict those who loved me, those who desire 
only my happiness, but who are even now unwittingly prepar- 
ing my future and eternal misery. It is this marrage, this 
fatal marriage.” 

‘¢ Why did you not open your mind to your mother, my dear 
Eleonora?” interrupted Mademoiselle de Colobrieres, in a sub- 
dued voice; ‘she would have broken off this engagement, she 
would have restored to you at any price your happiness and 

eace of mind,” 

‘‘She would not have been able,” replied Mademoiselle 
Maragnon with a sigh. Then she added, vehemently — 
“No, no, nowl felt that all was in vain, and that I must re- 
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sign myeelf vita, Hanns, as Dominick to his. My mother and 
uncle fancy they know hetter than we do what can asaure our 
happiness, and they will never ae bate their ideas. In a 
year my lot must be accomplished. I will obeys I shall wed 
& man whose heart is devoted to another.” _ 

** What do you say?” marmured Anastasia, in a faint and 
agitated voice. + : 

'* He loves; I know it—TJ have discovered it,” replied Elea. 
nora; ‘fit is his secret, and I ought not to have revegled it. 
Alas! he is yery unhappy. We will both submit to our evil 
destiny—we will marry. Then, I pray Heaven that 1 may not 
long remain upon this earth—that I may soon die of grief!” 

hen, after a short silence, she added with a sigh— 

‘* However, 7 have still a year before me—a year of life.” 

She passad her handkerchief over her eyes to wipe away her 
tears, and appeared to make an effort to restrain those feclings 
which, despite her endeavours, had overflowed within her 
heart. Anastasia sighed, and ped her hand in silence. 
lier own feelings enlightened her sufficiently as to those of 
Eleonora, and enabled her to comprehend the secrets of that 
tender and innocent heart which guarded within its deepest 
recesses so faithful a love for Gaston de Colobrieres, She 
no need of a more entire confidence ta enable her to compre- 
hend her cousin’s grief and her regrets. Mademoiselle Marag- 
non soon succeeded in recovering herself; the traces of her 
yecent tears were effaged from her downy cheek, her eyes re- 
sumed. their a serenity, and after a long ailence she 
exclaimed abruptly— ae 

‘*‘ Dear cousin, give me some tidings of your brave Lambin 
who followed you to Paris!” 

ad Anastasia entertained any doubt in her mind ag to the 
sepret sentiments of her friend with regard to Gaston, this ab- 
servation alans would haye been sufficient to dispel them, and 
sha aecordingly replied with a smile— 

‘‘ Lambin js very well; he is with my byather, and we shall 
eortainly age hoth this evening. Gaston comes every day to 
the parlour, my dear cousin.” ; 

‘*So I thought,” exclaimed Mademoiselle Maraganon, inge- 
puqualy. Then she added, gs if speaking to hersclf—‘I 
onder if ha evar thinks of qur ramble to the Capuchin’s 


_ Fhe bell pang. 4 this moment. ‘ Come,” said Anastasia, 
rising; ‘‘it is dinner-time already. Our repast will seem a 
meagre ong to you in camparisan with those to which yau have 
bean accuajomed in your mother’s house.” 

‘© What piqkes you think go?” replied Eleonora, quickly 5 
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‘with a contented heart one can dine well on a piece of bread 
aad aa apple! and to-day I feel very happy |” 

Thus chatting they proceeded tawards therefectory, Already 
were the nuns Saating before their places, waiting in silence 
until the superior should say the Benedigite. The latter- 
mantioned peraonaga entered the reom last, cast a glanee 
round her flock to assure heyself that all were assembled, 
struck a slight blow upan the table, and before sitting down 
recited the prayer which precedes the repgat. In the refec- 
tary as well as in the halls she had @ particular seat, a sort 
of throne rather more elevated than the benvhes appropriated 
ta the use of the nuns, She caused a chair to be p beside 
her for Mademoiselle Maragnon, and Anastasia seated hervelr 
near her cousin. The lay sisters, after having brought in the 
dinner, stood aloof for the purpose of assisting in waiting——by 
no means a difficult task, on account of the required simplicity 
of the repast. The long narrow tables were covered with 
ogarse white linen table-cloths, the dinner service was,of the 
plainest description, and the opaque carafes which accompa- 
nied the pewter drinking-cups contained only clear water. 
The food was the same tor the entire community, and the 
superior, equally with the youngest lay sister, had but one 
dish for dinner. Silence was absolutely required in the 
refectory, aud during the repast a nun read aloud portions of 
some pious work; conversations however in a low tone of 
voice, and the innocent gaieties which the novices permitted 
themselves, were tolerated by the superior. 

‘* Cousin,” said Eleonora, a little astonished at the aspect 
of this austere banquet, ‘will these ladies speak no more 
when they leave table than they do at present)” 

You will soe during the hour of recreation,” replied Ma- 
demoiselle de Colobrieres with a smile. 

‘¢Tell me, cousin,” continued Eleonora, ‘t who ia that tall, 
pale girl waiting at the first table, who makes so devout a 
genuflexion every time she passes the crucifix?” 

‘It is La Rousse,” replied Anastasia, in a low voice; ‘a 
poor servant we had at the chiteau, who cams to seek Gaston 
in Paris because she fancied he had need of her services; 
little imagining the embarrassment, on the eontrary, which 
her arriva would causo him. Is brought her over here at 
ence,’ 


_ And she sonsented without diffieulty to become a lay 
siater?” asked Eleonora. 
Anastasia shook her head in the negative and replied—‘t At 
first she did not like the convent at all. She had a violent 
self-willed spirit which it was not easy to subdue. It would 
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have been a vain task to attempt to persuade her had she not 
herself turned to God; but ali at once grace touched her 
heart, and, as our mistress of the novices says, ‘she is now 
on the highway to perfection.’ If she were permitted to do 
as she = she would practise mortifications beyond her 
strength. The other day she threw herself at our mother’s 
feet, pink hea! to permit her to wear the hair-cloth, and to 
take the discipline for the space of a miserere every Friday.” 

‘** And Madame consented?” interrupted Eleonora. 

‘«No, my dear child,” replied La Mere Angelique, taking 
part in this dialogue; ‘‘these austerities are contrary to the 
A pa of our rules. I refused Sister Madeleine the permission 

e solicited, and I sent her back to her work, merely doubling 
her usual task.” 

So saying, she rose to say grace. The dinner was already 
over. The nuns on leaving the refectory dispersed them- 
selves in groups through the garden; the elder sisters strolled 
together in the sun, and threw bits of bread to the gold and 
silver fish; the younger ones, with that delightful familiarity 
peculiar to children and persons entirely separated from the 
world, eagerly surrounded the new-comer. They addressed 
a thousand questions to her, and lavished on her all sorts ot 
vows of friendship and pretty flatteries. All expressed their 
hopes that she might take the veil. What especially charmed 
aud astonished them was the expression of content displayed 
on the countenance of Mademoiselle Maragnon. 

‘+ She is quite at home here at once,” said one; ‘never 
was there a novice who had so gay a face the day of her en- 
trance into the convent; one would imagine she had passed 
all her life here!” 

“That is just what I thought when I saw her in the refec- 
tory,” said another; ‘‘to see the appetite with which she ate 
our lentils, I judged she had the vocation.” 

** You were quite right,” murmured Eleonora in her cou- 
sin’s ear; ‘‘ how these good sisters chatter to be sure!” 

On coming to immure herself in the convent for a year, 
Mademoiselle Maragnon had snes her costume. <A simple- 
undress of violet cotton had replaced her silken robes, she 
had left off powder, and her hair which until lately had been 
curled and pomatumed with infinite art and care, now fell in 
fair and silken ringlets from beneath a little gauze cap orna- 
mented with a sky-blue ribbon. In this simple attire, she 
looked charming, and from an ingenuous feeling of coquetry 
she requested permission to retain it during this first day, de- 
ferring until the morrow the assumption of the black dress and 
beguin of the boarders. 
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As the evening drew on, the lovely Eleonora became thought- 
ful; she experienced those indescribable anxieties and inward 
tremblings which the approach of long desired happiness ever 
causes. ‘Bom faint reflection of what was passing in her mind 
shone upon her countenance, imparting to it an unspeakable 
expression of gentle felicity. After the employments of the day 
she reese ih with the community to repeat the office, 
and took her place beside Anastasia in the choir. The nuns 
who observed her admired the prompt vocation she appeared 
to manifest. In general the first sight of this cold and for- 
bidding sanctuary chilled the warmest hearts; they felt a 
thrill of sadness and terror when kneeling before that altar 
where sacrifices such as theirs had been so frequently accom- 
part ; they thought of those who had preceded them, and who 

aving passed their lives within the walls of the convent, now 
reposed in the sleep of death in the chapel vaults. Mademoi- 
selle Maragnon, far from appearing to be under the influence 
of these lugubrious impressions, gazed with a cheerful coun- 
tenance on all that surrounded her, and smiled from time to 
time behind the formulary they had placed in her hands. 

On leaving the choir the two cousins and La Mere Ange- 
lique ascended to the parlour. Already Gaston de Colobrieres 
was pies their coming at the grating. Mademoiselle 
Maragnon advanced, blushing, and, scarcely raising her eyes 
to the young man’s face, said in a faltcring voice, ‘‘ Good- 
day, cousin.” Then she began to caress the greyhound, who 
had raised himself upon his hind legs and thrust his tawney 
muzzle between the ee of the grating. Gaston replied to 
her laconic greeting by a respectful salutation, and took his 
seat, holding back Lambin, who having recognised Eleonora 
testified his joy by various anti-monastic gambols. The cun- 
versation had proceeded no further when another visitor un- 
expectedly entered the parlour and approached the grating; it 
was uncle Maragnon The worthy man had determined to scé 
Eleonora once more before his departure; he could not under- 
stand this sudden predilection of his niece's for a cloistrs! 
life, and he fancied to himself that she must be already re- 
gretting that she had entered the convent. On M. Marag- 
non’s entrance La Mere Angelique and Mademoiselle de 
Colobrieres immediately lowered their veils and made him a 
mysterious reverence. 

“ Monsieur,” said La Mere Angelique, after having invited 
him to be seated, ‘‘ permit me to introduce to you the Cheva- 
lier Gaston de Colobrieres.” 

Uncle Maragnon bowed to the young gentleman, and 
goughed slightly in his cravat, a sure sign with him that somo 
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sudden idea was fermenting in his brain, He then took his 
place beat Gaston, and said to him with a second inclination 
of the — 

“T am ehchanted, sir, to have the pleasure of meeting you. 
Have you been long in Paria>” 

«No, monsieur, a few months only,” replied Gaston; “TI 
ee my sister Mademoiselle Anastasia de Oolobrieres 
to Paris.” 

“That dear cousin wHose absence Eleonora so much la- 
mented, and whom she came here to seek?” sdid old Maragnon, 
with an air of good humour; “I now begin to perceive why 
my niece finds the convent so apn a sojourn ” 

After having thus negligently given vent to his idea, he 
coughed afresh, drew from his pockct a bonbonniére formed 
of shell, offered Gaston somo lozenges, and began to converse 
with the superior about a journey he had formerly made to 
Rome, and of a beatification, in the ceremonies of which he had 
taken part. Whilst he edified La Mere Angelique by this 
discourse, Eleonora and Gaston de Colobrieres conversed only 
ty timid glances, and Anastasia, silent and pensive, thought 
of their long interviews at the Capuchin’s Rock. 

M. Maragnon was a man of sense and experience, and had, 
besides, the sagacity and the prompt and unerring eye of his 
brother Pierre. The mere presence of Gaston de Colobtieres 
had revealed to him the solution of the enigma which ever 
since the previous evening he had been endeavouring to di- 
vine. He saw =) to the bottom of his niece’s heart, oe 
rapidly calculating what steps ought to be taken to break o 
this connexion, he at once formed a decisive plan. Before re- 
tiring he begged, in a low voice, La Mere Angelique to eee 
him another interview that evening. As she hesitated, he 
added that he wished to speak to her without witnesses on 
vertdin secret and important subjects which concerned the 
mutual well-being and tancuullisy of the two families, He 
then retired, having cordially saluted Gaston de Colobrieres, 
who soon followed his example for the convent bell was 
already tolling for evening prayers. 

An hour later, when the nuns and novices had retired to 
their seve calls, La Mete Khgelique returned alone to the 
grating e old merchant's words had caused her thoughts 
to wander more than once during prayers she was far from 
suspecting the motive of this second visit, and she never 
dreamed that there could possibly be ary question of Mleondrs 
and Gaston de Colobrieres; for despite her penetration, she 
had no suspiciots of the secret which old Maragnon had disco- 
vered at the first glance. The latter arrived in the parlour 
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almost at the suthe moment as she herself. The wotthy man 
seated himself opposite this motiptiless veiled fipure, which 
remained silent after having saluted him through the erating. 
He ransacked his brains for some phrase which tight reti- 
dor more suitable to the ear of a nin the profane subject 
hé was about to disctiss; but he could find no terms of the 
monastic vocabulary which could explain even the iiost deli- 
cate casts of coxsciente, and, making an efftrt, he simply 
said.‘ My reverend mother, I sincerely ask your pardon; 
but, at the risk of scandalising you, I must tell you that it is 
of a love affair I am about to spéak.” 

« When it concerns the salvation or interest of a fellow 
creature, persons of out profession can atid ought to hebi all,” 
replied La Mere ane gravely, 

“Tn that case,” said old Maranon without further preant- 
ble, ‘‘ you must know, inadam, that my niece Eleondta loves 
the Chevalier de Colobrierés, and that, according to all ap- 
pearance, it is a reciprocal inclination.” 

ss Heavens! what # misfortune’ murmured La Mere An- 

gelique. 
° "at certainly is 4 misfortuho,” continued M. Maragzion, 
‘but by no means an irremediatle one. This joutiey has 
agoravated the evil, however. Who could have imagined what 
was passing in my niece’s mind? The child is assuredly no 
fool. She never once mentioned in my presente this handspme 
cousin, of whose very existence almost I was in tfuth igno- 
rant. It is most unfortunate that they cver knew ahd loved 
each other, fot you can easily conceive, madam, that this mar. 
riage is impossible.” 

“Impossible?” repeated La Mete Angelique, in a tone of 
voice which did not display extire conviction. 

‘Absolutely impossible,” continned uncle Maragnon. * Bveti 
were we to renoutice a project, fortned so many yeat's back, of 
wedding Elcondra to my son Dominickeven were we to 
consent té break off this match, suitable as it is in evdty point, 
thy daugliter of Pierre Muragnon would never espouse Gaston 
dé Colobrietes. We know with what an unfavourable eye 
such tharriages are viewed in your family; we know the pridt 
of the Colobrieres. Pit brother's widow will never exposd 
her daughter to the disdiin of het tioble relatives. I+ would 
be a fine affhir truly to see the old baton reftise for his son my 
niceo's hand and her nine hundred thousazid erowns!” 

‘We must muke some allowances for the vanity of rank,” 
said La Mere Angelique. ‘My futher is a worthy pentiethan, 
a little too deeply irabred perhaps with the pride of his birth, 
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but he loves and cherishes his children, and who knows if in 
the end he might not consent?” 

‘‘ Pardon me, madam,” interrupted the old merchant, in a 
vain-glorious tone which fully matched the Baron de Colo- 
brieres’ explosions of pride; ‘pardon me, but it neither 
snits us to await nor to solicit such an honour. Each family 
has its own sort of fame, and a to-day that of the Ma- 
egaco is quite on a par with the Colobricres’. Ydur name 
holds a distinguished place in the peerage, but ours is fa 
mous in the four quarters of the globe. e firm of Jacques 
Maragnon and Son is known in the interior of China. So 
much for renown: I speak not of the rest,” added he, jingling 
the gold pieces in his immense waistcoat pockets, ‘that is 
nothing to the purpose at present. The question is how I am 
to repair the fault I committed in bringing this little girl to 
Paris, where she has again met her cousin Gaston.” 

‘‘ That is easily done, sir,” replied the superior, ‘‘I shall 
withdraw from your niece the permigsion of coming to the par- 
Jour; she shall see the Chagalier de Colobrieres no more.” 

‘s True, so long as she remains here,” interrupted M. Ma- 
ragnon, ‘and at the end of the year they will meet at the 
convent door. No, no, it requires more efficacious meang to 
break off this connexion; the Chevalier de Colobrieres must 
leave Paris instantly. The young man must have some career 
in view, I suppose?” 

‘* He wishes to become a capuchin,” replied La Mere An- 
gelique, with a sigh. 

‘««That is a very desperate resolution,” answered M. Ma- 
ragnon; ‘‘we shall easily persuade him to adopt another. 
He ought to think of making his fortune, and we will assist 
him to do so. I speak not of employing him in business, the 
blood of the Colobricres would rise within him at the thought; 
he would think it derogatory to his rank. Besides, he would 
not perhaps accept anythmg from me. But I have got 
another project. Ihave some interest with certain persons 
in power, and I can obtain for the Chevalier de Colobrieres 
ah important employment out of the kingdom. We will send 
him to India; he will make a considerable fortune there, he 
will marry some nabob's daughter, and return home in about 
aba years laden with wealth and honours. When he is at 
the other end of the world he will forget my niece, and she, 
on her side, will think no more of him; she will marry 
cousin Dominick, and will live rg bg her husband.” 

Aaa children!” murmured La Mere Angelique with a 
sigh. 
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* ¢¢J ghall remain in Paris to hasten the conclusion of this 
affair,” continued M. Maragnon; ‘‘ In the mean time, do you, 
madam, make known to the Chevalier de Colobrieres that 
interest is being exerted in his favour in high quarters, and 
that a splendid career for his ambition is about to open before 
him.” 

“J shall mention to him what you say, sir, but [ cannot 
answer for his consent,” said la Mere Angelique; ‘to re- 
nounce his family and his country, perhaps for ever, is a ter- 
rible resolution.” 

“It will be far better for him to go to the East Indias 
than to become a capuchin,” muttered old Maragnon almost 
angrily. Then he added in a milder tone: ‘“‘I am certain that 
the Chevelicr de Colobrieres will not even hesitate. It is just 
the same in love affairs as in trades; people end always b 
abandoning unfortunate speculations. A hopeless passion is 
precisely similar to a transaction in which one loses cent per 
cent; after a certain time we get tired of awaiting profits 
that never arrive, and give up the whole thing as a bad job. 
With this, madam, I shall take my leave, begging you to se. 
cond me in my plans, and to consider me as your most devoted 
and obedient'servant.” 

La Mere Angelique’s reflections after this interview were 
long and melancholy. She had no objections to urge against the 
wishes or projects of M. Maragnon; she was, in fact, deter- 
mined to second his intentions, but she felt a lively emotion 
of pity for these poor children who loved each other and were 
to meet no more. During a great part of the night she re- 
mained in prayer, beseeching the Almighty’s assistance to 
strengthen her in her duty, and to restore peace to the souls 
desolated by human passions. On the following morning she 
announced to the two cousins that they were about to enter 
into retirement with the novices for the entire eight days of 
the festival of the holy sacrament. 

It was now necessary, as she said, to decide upon the 
vocation of Gaston de Colobrieres, and in the evening when 
he came to the grating, where he found her alone, she com- 
menced the task of sounding his inclinations for the new career 
which had been proposed for him, It required all the tact 
and marvellous address of a woman and a nun to change the 
dispositions of his mind, still intoxicated withthe recent happi- 
ness of having discovered the object ofits love. It wasnecessary 
to make the painful certainty ofinevitable misfortune assume the 
place of confused hopes of present happiness. Without alluding 
to his passion, which Gaston de Colobrieres imagined was a 
secret carefully concealed at the bottom of his heart, La Mere 
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Angelique was able to strike 2 death-blow to the vague hopes 
which he still perhaps entertained. She spoke at great length 
of the marriage of Eleonora with her young cousin, of the 
projects of their Aunt Agatha for the happiness of her only 
child, and of the impatience of M. Maragnon for the conclusion 
of this marriage. Gaston listencd to her with a mournful air, 
shaking his head from time to time with a gesture of despairing 
conviction, and replying only by half-uttered monosyllables. 

‘Tt is thus we all endeavour to provide for our happineas 
in this world until we depart to render account of our deed 
in the next,” added La Mere Angelique as a sort of corollary; 
‘‘you alone, chevalier, scarcely bestow a thought on your 
interests here below.” 

“They are of so little consequence,” murmured the young 
man, 

** And yet, my dear brother, the care of our fortune is the 
most important affair after that of our salvation,” resumed 
La Mere Angelique gently, ‘T have interested myself about 
your future prospects; eertain persons are making exertions 
in your favour; you have powerful protectors, and I hope 
soon to obtain for you a good appointment.” 

‘I do not wish for it,” replied he, in a tune of discourage- 
ment; ‘‘ what necd have I of the goods of this world? I long 
only for retirement.” 

‘*What] still talking of becoming a capuchin!” interrupted 
La Mere Angelique hastily; ‘‘ most certainly I venerate the 
habit cf St. Francis, it has been borne by men of eminent 
virtue, several of whom have received signal favours from 
ITeaven, but you do not prossess the pious ambition of walking 
in their footsteps and of becoming a saint. Be advised by 
me; renounce these ideas, accept what I propose ta you, and, 
in place of retiring to a cloister, depart for the East Indies 
and make your fortune.” 

‘Across the ocean! through a thousand perils!” cried 
Gaston de Colobrieres, his eyes flashing with sudden energy ; 
‘yes, you have diyined my true vocation! 1] will go!” 

Old Monsieur Maragnon kept his word; his application 
met with prompt and complete success, and he obtained for 
Gaston au appointment in one of the government offices in the 
East Indies. The old merchant had secretly provided every- 
thing necessary, and now hastened the departure of young Co 
brieres with incretlible activity. Before the = day of 
Féto-Dieu had dawned, Gaston had eet Paris for L’ Orient, 
there to embark on board a ship bound for Chandernagor. 
He departed without again beholding Mademoiselle Maragnon, 
without even bidding his sister farewell, and both were still 
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in ignorance of his sudden determination when he wag already 
on board the vessel which was to transport him to the other 
extremity of the world. 

During their eight days’ retirement the cousina had takan 
part in the exercises of the community under the immediate 
superintendence of the mistress of the novices, and they had 
not once seen the superior save in the choir. On the morning 
of the Féte-Dieu after the convent mass, the latter summaned 
them to attend her in her cell, and when there met together, 
addrossing herself to Anastasia, sho said in a calm tone of voige, 
though the tears stood in her eyes:— 

‘‘My dear daughter, God has willed that you should be 
tried by a severe affliction. Your brother Gaston has thought 
it his duty to accept an opportunity which presented itself'to him 
of ameliorating his fortunc; he has departed for the Bast 
Indies, and doubtless his absence will last many years. We 
must pray divine Providénce to watch over him dyring his 
long voyage, and to grant that we may behold him again 
before we die.” 

At this news Anastasia clasped her hands passionately 
together, crying: ‘*Gaston!—.my brother!—I shajl see him 
no more!” Then she burst into sobs and lamentations. 
Eleonora turned deadly pale, but she did not shed a single 
tear. She seated herself beside her cousin, and said in a 
broken voice, yet with a sort of firmness and self-possession :—. 

“ My dear Anastasia, wo must submit to the will of God.” 

Mademoiselle de Colobrieres then threw herself into her 
cousin’s arms, exclaiming: ‘‘ Ali! you at least still remain ta 
me|” 

‘Yes, for a year,” said the young girl with bitter resigna- 
tion; ‘‘ after which we must both of us bend to the irrevocable 
decree of Providence. I shall obey the will of my relations, 
I shall marry.” ~ 

‘And I shali become a nun,” added Mademoiselle de 
Colobrieres, in an almost inaudible voice. 

‘* Alas!” murmured La Mere Angelique, deeply afflicted; 
‘it is not in my power to succour them; I cannot save them 
from these forced vocations!” 

Before the end of the year, however, certain evenis occurred 
which overturned all their plans, and changed those destinies 
which had seemed irrevocably fixed. It was now the year 
1789, and the first steps of the Revolution had been already 
aceomplished. Although the secluded inhabitants of the Con- 
vent of La Misericorde occupied themselves but little with 
public aftsirs, the revolutionary movement did not fail to pane- 
trate into this retreat, hitherto closed to all wordly rumours, The 
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emigration had commenced, the noblesse were already dispersed, 
and the court ladies no longer thought of purchasing the rich 
lace and magnificent embroideries manufactured at the convent. 
Almost instantaneously the skill displayed by the nuns in these 
difficult arts becamc a useless talent, and they no longer earned 
anything by the product of their needles. The establishment 
had no other revenue; the rules prohibited the daughters of La 
Misericorde from hoarding treasure, and the surplus gain had 
hitherto been scrupulously divided annually among the poor 
houses of the order. When their work ceased the community 
found themselves on the brink of poverty, and La Mere Ange- 
lique reflected with grief that a day might perhaps come, when, 
like the establishments of the seraphic order, they should be 
obliged to seck their daily bread from door to door. The nuns, 
however, were still in ignorance of the destitution which 
threatened them. The superior and the treasurer of the convent 
were alone aware of the extremitics‘to which the departure of 
the grand ladies of Versailles had reduced them. In this 
difficult crisis La Mere Angelique displayed admirable pru- 
dence and strength of mind: she provided for the wants of the 
community out of the slenderest resources, and the day on which 
the decree abolishing religious vows was promulgated there 
remained but a six-livre piece in the convent treasury. La 
Mere Angelique forthwith assembled the nuns in chapter, and 
read aloud to them the decree: she then desired the portress 
to hand over the keys to her, saying as she placed them before 
her on the table: ‘“‘My dear sisters, from this moment the 
doors of the cloister are opened.” 

There were doubtless some hearts which bounded for jo 
at this unheard-of news, but in general it was received wit 
a sort of stupor. On the following morning a few of the 
younger nuns declared that they wished to return to their 
families, and they were permitted to depart freely. The older 
members of the sisterhood imagined that the beginning of the 
end was agg ante and that the termination of the world 
approached. Some ventured as far as the convent gates but 

most immediately drew back, terrified at the noises of the 
street and the appearance of the passers-by. 

Some days after the promulgation of the degree, La Mere 
Angelique received two letters; the first was from the Baron 
te Colobrieres, and was to the following effect :—. 

Cuatgav pe Coropriznns, Fas. lst, 1790. 

‘‘ My dear Daughter,—Since the departure of your brother 
Gaston, who wrote to me from the port of L’Orient, I have not 
heard any news of you, and under present circumstances feel 
considerable anxiety respecting your situation, J¢ is with 
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extreme pain that I have been informed of the troubles which 
desolate the kingdom. Not being in the habit of seeing the 
ae T have no clear information as to the course of events; 
ut I can see enough to learn that the revolutionary spirit has 
penetrated everywhere. “ 

‘‘ The villagers here have for a long time back displayed 
certain colours, which they call national, in place of the 
fleur-de-lia, and other changes no less deplorable are taking 
place around us. A rumour has reached my ears that cer- 
tain ill-designing persons have expressed their intention of 
pillaging and destroying the chateau, but up to the present 
time all is tranquil in the barony. ; 

“I shudder, with all true gentlemen of France, at the 
misdeeds of the people. Having learned that our princes, as 
well as the higher ranks of the nobility, have taken refuge 
abroad, I have been reflecting whether it is not my duty also 
to quit this unhappy country; but the advice and entreaties 
of your mother have hitherto restrained me. 

“People talk of the sale of ecclesiastical benefices, the 
destruction of the convents, and other similar abominations ; 
these reports make me anxious respecting the nine children 
that I have in the religious orders. Write to me and let me 
know ee your safety and well-being. Your mother 
and myself send you as well as our daughter Anastasia our 
heartfelt, blessing, praying God to succour you in these 
tribulations, and to take us all under his proteetion. Do not 
forget us in your prayers, my dearest daughter, and rest 
realy of the unchanging affection and tender love of your 
ather, 

“Baron DE CoLoBRIERES.” 


; fe second letter was from M. Maragnon, and was as 
ollows :-— 

‘Madame la Supérieure,—The decree lately promulgated 
abolishing religious orders changes all our arrangements. It 
is an event of paramount force, necessarily annulling the pro- 
mise we made Eleonora to let her remain at the convent during 
a year. Neither her mother nor myself can go to Paris at 
this present moment, and we beg you will be good enough to 
find some confidential person to take charge of her during the 
journey. Madame Maragnon desires that her daughter may 

‘orm the journey with all the ease possible, in a good post- 
chaise, attended by such domestics as you may think propé 
to select, &c. &c. I beg that no expense may be spared mm 
fulfilling her intentions, and I send you to this effect an order 
for five thousand livres. 
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“ Accept, Madame la Supérieure, the homage of my pro- 
found respect, and believe me to remain your most humble, 


obedient, and devoted servant, 
‘“‘ Jacquus MaraGnron anv Son.” 


On reading the signature affixed by the old merchant to the 
ednclusion of the letter, as if it had been a commercial despatch, 
the worthy nun could not restrain a smile, and turning to the 
two enusins who were with her in the now deserted workroum, 
she suid :— 

‘Here is a letter from the firm of Maragnon and Co. 
requiring restitution of the precious deposit they had confided 
to my hands.” 

A letter frora my uncle!” cried Eleonora, taking with a 
trembling hand the paper presented to her by the superior. 

Tis well, my dear mother,” enid she, after having atten- 
tively read the letter; ‘but «ee! you have missed the post- 
script”—and she read aloud with feelings of emotion thic 
lines traved at the back of the pare :— 

‘©*My dearest child, 1 shall await you at Belveser, for 
these last decrécs abolishing, religious vows will inevitably 
alose the convents. Say t> my dear niece, La Mere Ange- 
lique, that I offer to her, as well as to such of the nuns as may 
wish to follow her, a sheltcr in my house. Bring me all these 
holy sisters. I embrace you with all my heart.’ 

‘You will come, my deat mother ?” added Eleonora eagerly; 
** there is room for the entire community at Belveser!” 

«« Ah!” murmured a Mere Angelique as if speaking to her- 
self, and the tears standing in her eyes, ‘‘it might beso! God 
might permit that I should behold once more the spot where 
I was born—my family—my mother!” 

La Mere Angelique sumtnoned together all that remained of 
the community, but her flock was already almost entirely dis- 
eae The monastic hive once overset, the terrified swarm 

d flown a¢ random through the world, and there now re- 
mained only a few of the old sisters who persisted in clinging 
thé violated precincts of the convent. They declared that 
t was thelr intention to seek a refuge in the Catholic Nether. 
Janda, and to continue their religious profession in some house 
of the order of St. Augustine. The lay sisters, who were en- 
gaged only by simple vows, adopted the same resolution; and 
among the sisters of the white Veil La Rousse alone declitred 
thas she would follow La Mere Angelique. These several reso- 
lutions were promptly carried into effect. A few days after- 
Wiirds at nightfall, a post-chaise was drawn up in Waiting in the 
court-yard of the Convent of La Miscricorde. A sad and solemn 
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moment was that in which La Mere Angelique issued forth from 
the house which she had so long governed, und in which she had 
imagined she should have drawn her latest breath. She was the 
last to pass through the cloistral door, and kaecling on the 
threshold she offered up a short prayer; she then entered the 
cartiage with the two cousins and La Rousse. On leaving the 
convent she had laid aside her grey dress and the scapulary 
and black veil of the daughters of La Misericorde ; Anastasia 
also had changed her novice’s attire, and both were modestly 
clad in an undress of a sombre hue. This costume was as a 
sort of transition state between the usual attire of the world 
and the strict and peculiar garb of the convent. 

On hearing the carriage wheels rolling beneath the heavy 
arched entrance of the convent yard, the neighbours appeared 
en the thresholds of their shops, as they had done some months 

reviously when they beheld the travelling carriage of M. 
aragnon stop before this holy habitation. The young clerk, 
who knew by heart the verses of La Harpe, recognised by the 
light of the lanterns the rather pale complexion of Eleonora, 
aud exclaimed with a tragic gesture, parodying the impreca- 
tion of Melanie and apostrophizing in thought the round fat 
features of honest Jacques Maragnon :— 
“ Dieu!—c’est lo dernier cri de sa fille expirante 
Qui seul retentira dans son ame tremblante !” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Iv was the beginning of the month of March; a mild and gentle 
breeze murmured betwcen the branches, now just donning their 
spring attire; the night had closed in, and the slender crescent 
of the moon rose behind the ruins of the tower of Belveser. 
A. travelling carriage rolled rapidly forward through the silent 
country. After having deposited Eleonora on the threshold 
of Madame Maragnon’s sumptuous dwelling, it proceeded to- 
wards the Chateau de Colobrieres. When it had r:eached the 
entrance of the rocky road which led directly up to the old 
tower, it stopped, and three female figures descended ;— 
these were La Mare Angelique, Mademoiselle de Colobrieres, 
and La Rousse. They climbed on foot the rude and rocky 
path, and gained the terrace. The most profound silence 
reigned around the chateau, and one might have imagined it 
utterly uninhabited had it not been for a feeble ray of light 
whieh struggled through the worm-caten shutters of the apart- 
ment where the family ordinarily assembled. 
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‘* My dear child,” said La Mere Angelique, stopping short 
and leaning on Anastasia’s arm, “joy suffocates me—my 
rao fails me! I dare not approach—our dear parents are 
there.” 

Mademoiselle de Colobrieres gazed around her with an in- 
describable expression of interest, and also hesitated to cross 
the threshold. 

‘«Come,” said she, “‘let us approach gently; we shall be 
able first to see my mother through ihe window.” 

They advanced with the utmost precaution and gazed 
through the disjointed shutters. The picture which they then 
beheld struck a sudden chill into their hearts. The interior of 
the apartment was lighted by a little lamp whose feeble and 
vacillating flame was almost lost on the black and dingy back- 
ground of the wainscoting; the furniture was ranged in the 
usual order, but in placc of fire there was only a handful of 
cold ashes in the grate, and the table was bare. The baroness 
was alone in this vast apartment, and was working at her 
needle with mechanical activity. She was seated in her usual 
place, in front of her husband’s empty arm-chair, While 
working she moved her lips as if in prayer, and from time 
to time she would let fall her work into her lap to wipe away 
the big tears which rolled down her pale cheeks. 

“My father!” murmured Anastasia—‘‘I do not see my 
father—some misfortunc has happened—” 

Tia Rousse now knocked vigorously at the door of the cha- 
teau, calling loudly for Tonin. The baroness tremblingly 
hastened forth at this summons, and drew the bolts. 

“Is that you, Madeleine?” cried she, gazing at the lay sister 
with a stupified air; ‘“‘have you come from Paris!—and my 
daughters—my children?” 

«Are here, Madame la Baroness,” replied La Rousse~- 
** see!” 

The worthy old lady stretched forth her arms, murmuring. 

‘* My children! Ah! providence sends you to console me. 

Her daughters embraced her with tears of joy and led her 
into the sitting-room. There, seated between her children, 
a hand of each clasped in hers, she gazed on them in turns 
with rapture; then, while the tears stood in her eyes, she ex- 
claimed :—. 

‘‘ My dear Euphemia, it is now nearly twenty years since I 
parted with you, never as I then imagined to behold you 
again! God is indeed very gracious to me: he has accom- 

lished for me a desire that I had not even dared to form.—. 
y dear Anastasia, my beloved child! you are also restored 
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tome. Blessed be this day!” She clasped her hands together 
and added, raising her eyes to heaven :—‘‘ Oh, that your father 
were with us!” 

‘*My father!” said Anastasia timidly; ‘‘alas! is he not 
here then ?” 

‘‘ He left home yesterday with Tonin,” replied the baroness. 
** Tam to rejoin him soon.” 

‘And where has he gone then, mother?’ inquired Anas- 
tasia. 

‘‘He has emigrated to the other side of the Var,” replied 
Madame de Colobrieres with a sigh. ‘‘ It was an idea that he 
had long since entertained. Many things have occurred in the 
country which have annoyed him greatly: the lower orders 
insult the nobility ; the peasants pillage and burn the chateaux. 
Amid all these disturbances we have not suffered the slightest 
damage, but your father could no longer support the sight of 
these calamities ; he had besides an idea that sooner or later 
we should be victims of the revolution, so last night, accom- 
panied by Tonin, he crossed the frontier. Iam in momentary 
expectation of intelligence from him. Doubtless he will send 
for me to rejoin him in Italy; you will accompany me, my 
dear children ; happily it is not far.” 

La Rousse on her arrival had procecded straight to the 
kitchen, rummaged the safe, and now without saying a word 
began to prepare supper. When she entered the room to lay 
the cloth the baroness exclaimed :— 

‘‘Is there anything to put on the table? Since yesterday I 
have not thought of eating.” 

During supper La Rousse, who had for a moment left the 
room, hastily returned with a terrified air— 

‘‘ Heavens!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ something extraordinary is 
going on down below in the village.” 

The baroness and her daughters ran out upon the terrace : 
in the distance was heard the sound of the alarm-bell ringing, 
and the vivid reflection of an extensive conflagration was visible 
on the horizon. 

‘‘ They have set fire to some chateau again!” cried Madame 
de Colobrieres. ‘‘ When will these calamities cease! Pray 
mihi that the baron be in safety on the other side of the 
river |” 

“The tocsin sounds from the village church of Belveser,” 
said Anastasia uneasily; ‘who knows if these wicked people 
have not attempted to burn down my aunt's chateau?” 

“Be tranquil, my child; they would not attempt such a 
thing,” replied the baroness. ‘‘ Young Maragnon is at the 
head of what they call the commune; he has been appointed 
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mayor of the district, and he wages fierce war against the 
malefactots.” 

Anastasia’s heart bounded at this name; the sweetest revol- 
lections of her past life were again pictured in her thoughts, 
and something scemed to whisper to her that the happiness 
she regretted was not lost for ever. This evening the baro- 
ness kept her children beside her for # long time, and then 
conducted them to the little chamber they had formerly occu- 

ied. This apartment, so long abandoned, was now scarcely 
nabitable; the heraldic thistle was effaced by the damp and 
mildew of the plaster; the wind had blown in the window, 
and the swallows built their nests beneath the wings of the 
cherubim. ia Mere Angelique gazed with a moistened eye 
upon this desolate spot, and said, as she gazed at the bed :— 

‘*T can remember, as if it was yesterday, the night my aunt 
Agatha embraced me and wept over me before going to be 
married to Pierre Maragnon, and left me here in her place.” 

**Poor woman!” murmured the baroness with a sigh, ‘‘T 
pa scarcely hope that it will ever be permitted me to behold 

er again.” 

‘Who knows, mother?” cried Anastasins ‘‘so many things 
which appeared impossible have already come to pass.” 

These words were like a prophecy. The following morning 
& messenger sent by Eleonora brought unheard-of tidings: the 
eld Baron de Colobricres and his domestic Tonin, after havin 
aa a single night upon the territory of Nice, had re-crosse 

he Var and found themselves once more in France. Their 
motives for retracing their steps were not very clearly explained. 
Scarcely had they again entered the kingdom when they fell 
into the hands of one of those armed bands which from time to 
time patrolled the country, and would have run ‘considerable 
risk had it not been for the timely intervention of young Ma- 
ragnon, who after having delivered them from their assailants 
conducted them to Belveser. Eleonora wrote to the baroness 
in her mother’s name, bogging her to leave the chateau where 
she was no He perhaps in safety, and to come over instantly 
with her daughters to take refuge at Belveser, where her hus- 
band would join ber the same day. 

The interview between the baronecss and her sister-in-law 
was a touching one. Madame Maragnon flew to meet her, 
embraced her affectionately, gazed upon her for a moment 
with melancholy interest, and cried—‘‘ Oh, my dear sister, I 
should have recognised you anywhere!” peresiving th 
charming features of Andatasia behind the baroness, sho add 
quickly—."" "Tis you!—you were just such as she is when I 
left you thirty years ago!” 
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Shortly afterwards the baron arrived, escorted by Dominick 
Maragnon and a parly of honest villagers armed with their 
fowling-piecos. The worthy gentleman was rather fatigued 
with his first campaign, for although he had comported himself 
valiantly, the troop of malefactors, who under pretence of 
baffling the derigns of the asistocrats paraded in armed bands 
upon the frontier, had handled hin roughly, and the worst 
disposed were even speaking of shvoting him, when Dominick 
Maragnon rescued him from their hands. He entered the 
saloon and at first saluted Madame Maragnon ceremoniously, 
muttering a few words respecting the mivfortunes of the 
times, but soon tears rushed into his eyes, he affectionately 
embraced his sister, and advanced towards Eleonora exclaim- 
ing—‘ My dear niece, 1 am truly glad to see you again! Do 
you know J think you are much improved. Had it not been 
for this young man,” added he, giving his hand to Dominick 
Maragnon, ‘‘in place of being alive and well amongst you, I 
should have becn ut this present moment doad and btiried at 
the foot of a tree.” 

Madame Maragnon installed the family of Colobrieres at 
Belveser. ‘Ihe baron offered some resistance, but they easily 
proved to him that his personal safety required him to defer 
his return to his chateau until the counter-revolution should be 
accomplished. Wis other daughters, nuns in the various 
houses of the order of La Misericorde, rejoined La Mere An- 
gclique at Belveser, and there formed a sort of little commu- 
nity of which she was still superior, Uncle Maragnon shortly 
afterwards arrived. Foreseeing the course of events, he had 
prudently restricted his commercial transactions, and had now 
vome to lie by, as it were, quietly until the crisis should be 
past. The old merchant soon discovered that he had sur- 
prised but half the secret in the parlour of La Misericorde, 
and that the inclination of Eleonora for Gaston de Colobrieres 
was not the sole obstacle to her marriage with Dominick Ma- 
ragnon. He had too much judgment and too much sagacity 
to persist in combating this double obstacle, and anticipating 
his gon’s intentions, he determined not to expose him to the 
temptation of disobedience. After having itnparted his dis- 
obveries to Madame Maragnon, he awaited a favourable 
mothint to explain kis wishes to the baron, and at the first 
onset to carry off his consent. Therefore whilst Dominick 
abd his two cousins, accompanied by Mademoiselle Irene, took 
as heretofore their long rambles through the fields and culled 
bouquets at the Goatherd's Valley, he played at bowls with 
the baron or read aloud the papers. One day he read to him 
the decres of the constituent assembly suppressing the here- 
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ditary nobility and abolishing armorial bearings and every 
species of distinction between citizens, and profiting by the 
baron's stupor at this unheard-of intelligence, he spoke to him 
of the probability of a budding inclination between Mademoi- 
selle Anastasia de Colobrieres and Dominick Maragnoh. 

‘In these times in which we live everything is possible,” 
replied the old gentleman coldly; ‘‘the Colobrieres are no 
longer nobles, I am no longer a baron, and our heraldic 
thistle is no longer fit for anything but to be eaten by asses! 
This is what your assembly has decided, is it not? In that 
ease I sce no obstacle to my daughter espousing your son; 
morbleu! it is the least the revolution can do for us.” 

A few days afterwards, Dominick Maragnon demanded 
and obtained the hand of Mademoiselle de Colobrieres. The 
baroness experienced so lively a feeling of satisfaction at this 
event, that she avowed confidentially to her sister-in-law that 
she was in her own mind reconciled with the government 
whose influence had produced such miracles. Eleonora also 
was rejoiced at this marriage; it was a partial realisation of 
her hopes. No intelligence however had yet been received 
from Gaston de Colobrieres, nor could any probable conjec- 
ture be formed relative to the period of his return. 

The revolution still proceeded, events were rapidly accom- 
plished, and at length the baron read a gazette dated the first 
day of the first year of the French republic. From this mo- 
ment he declared that he would renounce for the future occu- 
pying himself with public affairs, and that he protested before- 

and against all the acts of the new government. The Reign 
of Terror arrived, and proscriptions struck even the men who 
like Jacques Maragnon were devoted to the revolution. The 
tranquillity of the inhabitants of Belveser was net however 
for a single instant disturbed. At a period when fortune, 
rank, or religious faith led equally to the scaffold, the 
wealthy merchant, the old nobleman, and the poor Sisters of 
my lived together in safety in this forgotten corner of the 
world. 

The war prevented communication with foreign countries, 
and notwithstanding the most active researches no news was 
received of Gaston de Colobrieres. During several years M. 
Maragnon never ceased writing to all the offices in the East 
Indies, but the greater portion of his letters never reached 
their destination, and from the replies he did receive only 
negative information was obtained. It appeared certain how- 
ever that Gaston had long since left Chandernagor. Several 
bing had now elapsed since his departure, and all oad of 

is safety were given up. The baroness alone preserved some 
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hopes of secing him again; Eleonora had for a length of 
time expected his coming, but at last she was convinced of her 
misfortune. When she no longer experienced those prompt- 
ings of hope, and that faith in the future which had hitherto 
sustained her, she fell into a state of profound, constant, yet calm 
and resigned melancholy. Those who knew her well and 
could see into the depths of her heart, felt convinced that she 
would not sink beneath her grief, but that, faithful to the 
memory of Gaston, she would weep his loss during the rest of 
her life. She implored her mother not to think of establishing 
her in life, and announced her intention of spending the re- 
mainder of her days at Belveser with the two families, now 
united by double ties. No one sought to combat her resolu- 
tion, with the exception of Mademoiselle Irene, who would 
sometimes in eonfideucs urge her to think differently on her 
future prospects, and would say to her, raising her eyes at the 
same time to heaven :— 

‘* At your age I was like you, mademoisclle; the very name 
of matrimony made me shudder. I refused an infinite number 
of excellent matches. Well! do you know that at present 
my repugnance vanishes every day, and I am almost pre- 
pared to repent my former severity.” 

Eleonora however persisted in the sort of vow she had 
made. She considered herself as the widow, the ineonsolable 
widow of him who had never so much as heard from her lips 
the confession of her love. 

Six years had now rolled over since Gaston de Colobrieres 
had embarked at L'Orient, and no intelligence had been obtain- 
ed either directly or indirectly concerning him, when one mor- 
ning the baron received a letter dated fiom London. Gaston 
merely informed him that after many vicissitudes he had re- 
turned from India, his health impaired by fatigue and exces- 
sive sufferings, and that he brought home with him a little 
money with which he hoped with industry to make the com- 
mencement of his fortunc. The baron read this lettcr in pre- 
sence of the assembled family. Whilst the baroness and her 
daughters wept for joy and returned thanks to Heaven, Eleco- 
nora went up to her uncle Maragnon, and gazing at him 
fixedly, said—‘‘ Uncle!” 

He understood her; he felt that the unhappmess he had in- 
voluntarily caused by sending Gaston de Colobrieres to the 
other end of the world, it was his duty to repair, and taking 
the hand of his niece, he replied— 

** I will myself be the bearer of the baron’s reply; in twenty 
dave at the latest Gaston de Colobrieres shall be herc.” 
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‘You know what you havo to say to him, uncle?” added 
Eleonora, 

“ Porblew!” replied the good-humoured old gentleman; “ T 
will show him one of the letters of invitation to your cousin 
Dominick's marriage with Anastasia. It is rather stale news 
now, but it will not be the less welcome to him on that ac- 
count.” 

A month afterwards Mademoiselle Maragnon espoused Gas- 
ton de Oolohrieres. 

The two families continued to live together at Belveser. 
When the worst days of the revolution had passed, the baron 
spoke of returning to his chiteau, which he had not visited 
since the period of what he called his emigration; but the 
seignorial dwelling-housc was now ouly an uninhabitable ruin. 
The old gentleman appeared greatly astonished at seeing it in 
this state, but ended however hy persuading himself that the 
revolutionists had demolished it, and consented to dwell among 
his children in the new chateau of Belveser. He reached an 
advanced age, exempt from infirmities and having only one 
care, viz. the fear of seeing his son partake to a certain extent 
in the revolutionary ideas. Two of his elder sons served in 
the army of the republic, and the baroness herself did not ap- 
pear to regret the ancient régime. 

Mademoiselle de la Roche-Lambert was the only individual 
of his opinion, and sometimes they would converse together on 
the calamities which had stricken them, and on the misfortunes 
of the revolution. Mademoiselle Irene would insinuate with 
a sigh that she had lost all she possessed hy this dire convul- 
sion, and in the end really believed it. The old gentleman 
would shake his head and reply— 

‘*You are like myself, mademoiselle; the terrorists pil- 
laged and demolished my chateau, emigration has completed 
my ruin—I almost perished in crossing the frontier." 

It is a well-known fact—the Colobrieres family lost all in 
the Revolution! 


END OF GABTON DE COI OBRIERES. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ow the last day of December in the hae 1700, about the hour 
when the busy crowd bégins to fill the streets of Paris, a tra- 
velling carriage entered the great city by the gate of St. An- 
thony, and clattered along the muddy and slippery causeway. 
The well-worn springs creaked shrilly at every revolution of 
the wheels, while the postillion, cased in his huge boots to the 
middle, cracked his whip and swore at the foot passengers 

who did not hasten to gain the narrow space reserved for t 
along each-side of the street in front of the shops. The some- 
what antiquated-looking carriage was so coated with liquid 
mud that it was impossible to tell the colour of the body or 
the armorial bearings painted on the panels: nevertheless, the 
coronet of.a count, formed with silver studs, was visible on 
the wooden blinds which were drawn across the windows. One 
of these blinds remaining partially open disclosed to view the 
travellers. On the back seat of the carriage a lady, wrapped 
in a dark pelisse and her face hidden in her coif, was slum- 
bering, her head supported on a velvet cushion. The front 
seat was occupied by a man well stricken in years, who ap- 
peared to fill the station of a valet-de-chambre, and a woman, 
whose position seemed that of lady’s maid in a good family. 
This couple, whose physiognomy was little attractive, uttered 
not 4 syllable, and only now and then cast a tired and sleepy 
k upon the street. Standing between the waiting-maid 
and the lady, and leaning with her two hands on the door of 
the carriage, stood a little girl of some five years of age, who 
axed with admiration at the patti-coloured houses with their 
showy signs, the shop-windows, the itinerant venders uttering 
their cries at every corner, and ‘the busy crowd who, taking 
advantage of a feeble ray of sunshine, hurried from shop to 
shop to make their purchases for new year’s day. Every in- 
stant the little girl turned round to entreat the attention of 
the servant, and point out with eries of delight some magnifi- 
eent bauble euspended from the toy-shop windows; but the 
attendant did not seem in the least amused by her childish 
prattle, and paid not the slightest attention. The child, 
pe peo to the carrigye-door, manifested such transports 
of and joy, that the lady, wakening with & start 
i 
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peught her by the frock and thrust her rather roughly on the 
eas of the servant, who, thus roused from her taciturnity, 
exclaimed—- 

‘* Good Heaven! what is it? What is the matter?” 

“‘ Nothing,” replied the lady with strange unconcern, as 
she sank back into her corner; ‘I feared the child would fall 
into the strect.” 

She had scarcely uttered these words when the little thing, 
who with childish perversity had syoceeded in regaining her 
former position, leaned far out of the carriage, quite trana- 
ported at the gight of a fresh display of toys. While thug 
situated a sudden jolt caused her ta lose her balance, and she 
fell head foremost on the pavement. A waggon heavily laden 
was coming up behind, and for some instanty the little girl 
disap between the wheels and the horses’ feet. 8 
byatanders were petrified with terror, gnd there was byt one 
exclamation of agony among the crowd as they gazed at the 
enormous wheela revolving heavily on the causeway. en 
the waggon had passed, the little girl was ohserved sitting up, 
supported by one of her hands, and adjusting her little black 
taffeta. hood with the other, The carriage, which was in rapid 
motion, could oe be stopped for some distance. The lady 
then got down followed by her people, tottered through the 

owd which opened before her, pomting to a shop whither 
they had already carried the child. As she entered the wo- 
man of the 9 hastened to meet her, her hands clasped in 
an attitade of thanksgiving, and exclaiming— 

‘Madam, return thanks to Goc—the aweet little dear is 
not hurt—there is not so much as a scratch on her! It is a 
m i 

In fact the child was standing in the middle of the ghop, 
chattering busily, and greedily gazing op the sweetmests and 

ings heaped upon the counter The lady looked at her 
a ae without pene sete touching pal then 
overgome on a agat, while she stammered qut:.- 
io Be my God! I thought she was ila 

A cold phlgebaiaa burst upon her brow, she passed her 
hand over her gountenance, sppraring to atruggle for a@ mo- 
iment with some overpowering emotion, and then sank quite 
waconscions into the arms of her attendant. 

Tha bystanders bastensd,te her assistance, and the gopd 
women who were prosent bathed her face with easanpos, while 
the shppwoman exclaimed with sympathy: 

- ; Srp yourself; the child i§ pot anjured T as- 
sure yoo, Only lock at her, the sweet dazling, and you will 
see that eho has eanaped safe and sound from wader the horses’ 
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feet. She is pot so much as frightened, the dear innocent 
Comme hither, my pretty one; kiss your mamma.” ; 

‘* My mistress is not this child's mother,” sharply interposed 
the domestic; “she jg not married.” - 

‘‘Hixcnse me, I megnt no offence,” replied the woman 
civilly; ‘‘but for all that the poor young lady has gwooned 
away in her fright.” 

‘She is so weak, go ill—it did not require this last stroke,” 
muttered the waiting-maid, while she lookcd almost angrily at 
the innocent creature who had been the occasjon of this scene. 

Meanwhile the lady regained her consciousness, and opening 
her eyes murmured faintly :— 

‘‘lam better now, I fecl quite well. Order the carriage 
round, Suzanne. Where is Balin?” 

‘*‘ Here, mademoiselle—here I am,” replied the old domestic, 
coming forward. 

“Very well; take charge of the child,” continued the 
stranger, ‘‘and lead her by the hand to the carriage.” 

She said this in a tone of the most painful solicitude, but 
Without casting one glance at the little creature whose life 

d been so wonderfully preserved! The women who stood 
around gazed at her with curiosity and astonishment. She 
was a young lady of some five or six-and-twonty years of age, 
of fair complexion, handsome, tall, and of commanding figure. 
Her features, though somewhat sharp, wore an expression of 
severe melancholy; her look was cold and distracted; and she 
had the slow gait and enfecbled aspect imparted by long- 
continyed mental suffering. Nevertheless, the sparkle of her 
dark brown eyes still gave evidence of an acute und vehement 

perament. She rose, adjusiod her head-dresa over her 
pale features, and leaning on her waiting-maid addressed some 
words of thapks to the shopkeeper with the dignified polite- 
ness of a person of lofty station. As she left the shop she 
signed to the old domestic to lift a Roa toy, and drawing 
aut her purse placed a gold piece on the counter. 

e woman accompanied her to the door with low eurtsies, 
and gently ame! back the little girl for an instant, she 
rospactfglly kissed her hand and gaid:— 

A t is your namo, mademoiselle?” 

“ Felise,” replied the child. 

‘Tt is pretty name,” said the kind-hearted woman. 
Bh posh means happy; ohe that is borp under a fortu- 

Q star!’ 

Hearing these words the traveller and her attendant inyo- 
luntarily turned, and, doubtless struck by the same 
saat a singular look upon the child. 
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« Your name has not belied itself to-day, Mademoiselle Fe- 
lise,” said the shop-woman; “may God ever thus protect 


The stranger, with’ an impatient gesture, ordered the old 
servant to lift the child into the carriage, and take her place 
beside her. 

‘‘ Drive on, postillion,” exclaimed the domestic, arene 
the blind so as to intercept the gaze of the curious crow 
which had gathered before the shop. 

The carriage rolled along the Rue St. Antoine for a few 
moments longer, then, turning the corner of the Place de 
Birague, it stopped before the Convent of the Annonciades, 
situated at the end of the Rue Culture-St. Catharine, about a 
hundred paces from the hotel formerly occupied by Madame 
de Sevigné. 

The old servant, acting in the capacity of equerry, respect- 
fully offered his arm to his mistress, and while she got down, 
lcaning one hand lightly on his sleeve, he said to her with an 
expression of anxious zeal mingled with uneasiness :— 

‘If mademoiselle will give me her orders, I can set out at 
once in search of apartments. I confess, however, that being 
ignorant of the town, I feel a little embarrassed.” 

‘‘Any house will suit me, provided I am alone—quite 
alone,” replied the traveller. 

‘<I see several bills,” said he, looking about at the different 
houses whose handsome exteriors faced the Convent of the 
Annonciades; ‘if mademoiselle thinks fit I shall see about it 
at once, unless indeed she prefer some other part of Paris.” 

‘‘Good Heavens!” murmured the traveller with a look 
of indifference, *‘ what does it signify whether I live in this 
street or at the other end of Paris? It matters little.” 

‘IT must decide at once,” replied Balin, looking about him 
like a man resolved to take chance. ‘‘Since mademoiselle 
does not wish to remain even for a single night at an hotel, I 
must immediately see about an upholsterer to provide furni- 
ture. Mademoiselle stands in need of ev ing, and who 
knows how she will be accommodated to-night!" 

«What is it to me?” replied the lady in a despondent and 
impatient tone. ‘‘Go, Balin, and do as you please; you have 
still an hour before you.” 

“Thank Heaven! But I shall not go far,” muttered the 
poor man, sighing, as he proceeded in the direction of a 
neighbonring mansion, on the door of which was to be read: 
‘‘ This hotel, situated between courf and garden, to be let 
immediately.” 

The door of the convent apaned at the fires sound of the 
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bell, and closed again noiselessly on the new-comers, who found , 
themselves in a gloomy, damp, and spacious hall. Oaken 
benches were ranged along the wall, and at the farther extremity 
could be perceived the broad steps of a winding staircase. No 
one appeared, and the stranger was obliged to pause a moment 
and endeavour to find her way in these unknown loeulities. 
While she cast a wearied glance around, the little girl ran back 
hastily towards the door, exclaiming :— 

‘I do not want to go into this house, it is so ugly; let us 
go away!” 

‘*Certainly not,” replied the attendant, endeavouring to 
detain her; ‘‘come hither, mademoiselle.” 

‘TJ want to return to the street!” exclaimed the child, 
pushing her back angrily: ‘“‘I want out. I will not obey you, 
you naughty woman!” 

‘‘Leave her alone, Suzanne, leave her alone; I cannot bear 
to hear her:cry thus,” said the stranger, shuddering; and, 
hastening towards the staircase, she began to mount rapidly. 

‘««Remain there by yourself, Mademoiselle Felise, and cry 
as much as you like,” said Suzanne sharply; ‘stay where you 
are, no one will come to fetch you. You do not deserve to 
enter the house of God.” * 

The circular staircase, of which the first few steps only were 
visible at the extremity of the vestibule, terminated on a 
landing-place, from which opened a folding-door exquisitely 
carved and surmounted with an escutcheon, the arms of which 
it was almost impossible to decipher owing to the thick 
coating of yellow pee which obscured the details. Above 
these half-defaced heraldic devices had been painted in fresco 
an azure cross between two branches of lilies. 

At the instant when the stranger placed her hand upon the 
handle of the door, which was of brass and chiselled in the 
form of a rose, the door turned of itsélf on its hinges, and a 
lay sister presented herself. After making a kind of salutation, 
which might pass either for a genuflexion or a curtsy, she 
said in a half whisper of saintly humility :~— 

‘‘ Jesu-Maria be with you, madam; be so good as to enter 
and be seated.” 

The apioeed of the Annonciades was a vast hall divided by 
a double grating covered with a black curtain into two equal 

rtions, of which one communicated with the interior of the 

wilding and formed part of what was called the cloisters, 
while the other was appropriated to the reception of strangers 
who had recéived permission to visit the nuns. The taste 
with which this apartment-was decorated showed that it had 
formely been destined for a very different purpose, and, in 
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appropriating it to wses of a conventual lifé, thay traces of 
wotldly grardeur had been permitted td reinain. Enithossetl 
leathern hangings, the arabesques of which, originally gilt, hud 
assumed a dark brown tint, concoaled the nakedheb» of the 
walls; the fireplace, in whose deep recess several people tould 
very cofiveniently sit, was enriched with exquisite sculpture, 
and the huge and lofty mantelpiece, which threw its shelterin 
cover over the hearth like a cntopy of stone, was Festooried wi 
crowds of little plump and smiling Ctpids, which the pious 
nuns mistook for Cherubim. The Venetian mirrors which 
had foxmerly completed the furniture of this siloon, had been 
replaced by pictures; buf, instead of the austere saifits and 
frightful martyrdoms with which the whitewashed halls of 
most religious houscs were adorned, these pictures represetited 
two women, ladics of high rank, in all the splendotir of 
beauty and rich attire. They were pottraits of benefactresses 
of the cotivent, with which the recluses had adorned theit 
parlour. . 

The stranger scarcely cast 3 glance around her, and without 
heeding the invitation of the lay sister, who urged her to-warm 
herself at the cheerful fre which was blazing on the hearth, 
she seated herself close to the grating, concealing mechanical 
at the same time in her large sleeve her hands reddehed wi 
the cold, and said, with a faltering voice:— 

‘¢ Thé superior has doubtless been already informed of my 
coming. I have come with a recommendation from Moit- 
seigneur the Bishop of Alais, to visit one of your tovices.” 

** May Heaven preserve his highness!” replied ps an sister } r 
‘our reverend mother was apprised of your arrival, and 
have received her orders. The parlour is opened only twice 
% year to near relations; but at the instance of his hiyhness, 
and by special favour, Sister Genevieve is pertiiitted to appest 
to-day. There she is.” 

With these words she bent her knees & second tine, ei 
her head as if about to prostrate herself, and then disappear! 
by the little door that communicated with the interior of tae | 
convent. Immediately the black curtain was Howly drawn 
aside, and a veiled female figure appeared behind the prating, 
She wore the dress which had caused the ntns of the Arion. 
ciades to receive the name of celestid?. A senpulaty of veruloan 
blue covered the front of her woollen robe, and descended to 
her shoes of bitie leathers a sort of caps resetnbling the 
ecapulaty hung from her shouldors; and her white veil, which 
fell beloty her knees, concealed her countenance" beneath {ty 
thick heavy folds. It was impossible to distingnish elliier 
her figars or her features; seovertheless there was it that 
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veiled form something youthful which could not be mistaken. 
The ful outline of the cape, the contuur of the shoulders, 
the whole attitude, indiested a young girl of sixteet or devant 
teen years of age, tall, slender, and of the most noble bavi § 
Somé paces behind appeared another Hut sirtilarly attired, 
except that her vell was black. She was one of those discreet 

rsonages who acconipiny novices to the parlour, aiid who, 
In thonastic latiguage, are termed Udsteningy steters. She forth- 
with placed herself at some distance, and drawing froti her 
pocket her formulary and spectacles, begah to rent. 

- The stranger had risen on the novice’s eritratice. 

‘Ts it you, mademoiselle >is it indeed you?” she Mid in 
mit altered voice. “I should not have know you tinder this 
v Pi 


The novice nodded and held out her hand—o thin white 
hand—which could not however pass through the closely-riiled 
bars. The stranger raised her eyes to heaven with an expres- 
sion of compassion, while a tear bedewed Her dry and ag 
gard eyelids. The novice standing at the other side of 
grating wept behind her veil, and for sothe moments smothered 
sighs and sobs alone interrupted the silence of the apartinent. 
Restraining her grief at length, the young nun seated herself. 
beside the grating so as to approach as closely as possible id 
her visiter, and said in an agitated voice:— 

‘‘Ah! mademoiselle, how good it was of you to pntertake 
so long 4 journey in order to ib hither our poor child! 
May God reward you for this good work!” 

‘** Do not attribute the merit of it to me,” replied the tri- 
veller in a bitter tone; ‘‘Suzanne ard my old servant Balls 
thrust me into the carriage almost against my will. 'They i 
determined I should a the winter in Puris, thinking that 
the chatige of abode might perhaps partislly restore my Health | 
as if paying could be of use to me!” 

‘ Religion——time, will console you,” said the ndvice With 4 

: “religion especially, believe me.” 

Nelo bo thet you are ednsoled, are you?” interrupted the 
atvanger, =< 
**No; I am resigned,” replied the young nur with melun. 


choly serenity. 
Then after 4 short siletice sho added :.— 
* But I do hot s8e Feliso—where is chu? Otir nidther hes 
veh ine perthiasion to réecive her. Is tb net yout inbenbint 
© leave her with me td-day >” 
“¥és._.yed—this very instant,” replied the siranpar quick]} 
Z° she ig here.” 
little gitl, tired of calling Suzanne in vain, bil dete 


@ 
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mined to ascend the stairs alone; she had just pushed open 
the door which remained half ajar, and was peeping timuidly 
into the parlour, Suzanne seized her by the hand and led 
aer forward to the grating in spite of her resistance. 

‘‘Aunt!” she.exclaimed, catching hold of the sfranger’s 
dress, and casting a terrified glance on the black grating, “are 
they going to shut us up in this prison? I won't stay here! 
Come! quick—quick! there is no one below, and we can open 
the door and escape.” 

Then observing the two nuns through the grating, she looked 
at them with astonishment, and said in a lower voice:—. 

‘‘Ah! there are ladies! Look, aunt! they are dressed in 
blue, with a veil like the holy Virgin. Is this their house?” 

‘Yes, my dear child,” said the novice with emotion; ‘‘this 
is our house; it has a beautiful chapel and a pretty garden ;— 
would you like to come and live with me?” 

‘«No,” replied the child;+‘‘I do not know you.” 

Then after gazing.at her attentively for a moment, she 
added with childish resignation :— 

‘‘No, I would rather stay with Aunt Philippine and that 
ill-natured Suzanne.” 

‘But if you knew me you would gladly come, would you 
unt?” replied the novice, raising the corner of her veil. 

‘Aunt Genevieve!” exclaimed the child with a gesture of 
joy and astonishment. 

‘‘You know me, Felise—you are glad to sec me again!” 
said the young nun in a tone of melancholy satisfaction, and 
inclining her face close to that of the little girl, who was 
clinging against the grating and endeavourmg to kiss her’ 
through the bars. 

The stranger cast a glance on these two faces, thus bent 
forwards, and immediately turned away shuddering. One 
would have said that on seeing them a feeling of horror and 
aversion had arisen in her soul. Such an impression would 
havo certainly seemed strange in the extreme to any one 
who could have seen these charming heads bent towards each 
other, as they gon xd on one another through the grating. 
The features of the novice were so faultlessly regular as 
to impart a peculiar expression of loftiness and distinction 
to her whole appearance. She seemed hardly to have reached 
the age of womanhood, so soft was the outline of her features, 
80 slight her youthful form. ‘The perfect oval of her counte- 
nance was defined by a linen band which covered her forehead 
till within a finger's breadth of the eyebrows, and hardly per- 
mitted the delicate contour of her cheek to be visible, while at 
the same time its deathlike whiteness enhanced the delicate 
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colour and incomparable beauty of her complexion. The child 
hed brown hair curling in natural ringlets over her head, Sipe 
rosy as cherries, and cheeks Poe and firm as those of the 
marble Cupids which adorned the chimney-piece. Her features 
faintly ‘recalled those of the novice; but what completed the 
resemblance, and served to mark in both alike a peculiar sign 
2f race, was the colour of their eyes, which were of so pale a 
blue that theiris was hardly to be distinguished from the pearl- 
coloured cornea when shaded by the long black eyelashes. 
This larity gave to the novice a singular charm—an in- 
describable expression of languor, tenderness, and melancholy. 
In the eyes of little Felise, on the contrary, there was some- 
thing dull; the soul had not yet shone forth from them; and 
even When a joyous smile played about her mouth, her look 
soon fell, veiled beneath her delicate eyelids. The stranger 
in the mean time seemed to have recovered from the painful 
impression which the sight of these two beautiful creatures had 
occasioned her, and turned towards the grating with the air of 
a person who is about to bid farewell. The novice then dropped 
her veil, and said with a sigh :— 

‘Grant me yet a few moments, mademoiselle; this is m 
last adieu to the world, and you are the last person whom 
shall ever address through this grating.” 

‘* What! are the duties of your profession so rigorous *” ex- 
claimed the stranger; ‘‘do the rules impose such sacrifices 
upon you?” 

‘No, mademoiselle,” replied the novice; ‘they merely 
authorise them. Besides the three ordinary vows, we are per- 
€ mitted. to make a fourth—viz. to renounce the sight ard ¢on- 
verse of the people of the world; to have no communication, 
even indirectly, with ‘those not devoted to a religious life; in 
short, to live in absolute and perpetual seclusion. Some of 
the holy women who have set an example to this house have 
contracted this fourth vow, and I have resolved to imitate their 
sarc 

** Will you never repent this excess of zeal?” exclaimed the 
stranger, whose’ countenance seemed to soften; “will you 
never regret having added another to the already onerous 
obligations of your calling ?” 

the novice shook her head, and replied in 4 melancholy 
tone i. 

“ Alas! who will ever come to ask for ma at the grating? 
During a whole year that I have been here I appear at it for 
the first time. It seems to me, moreover, that I should be 
happier and more tranquil were I not to hear even ah echo 
from that world which I had hardly entored when I was 
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forced to quit it, and which perhaps even yet recurs tuo often 
to or thoughts,” 

At thise words her yoice filtered; shé could not proceed 
aid leaned her hed on her hands as if to guin edletnigas and 
self-possessivn. 

“So that,” cotttinued the stranger, ‘if I were to retuth 
hete in a year I should ask for you in vain?” 

‘‘ Were you to retuth,” replied dhe with ax air df tinspéak- 
able sorrow and idaignation, “I shotld only be permitted te 
inform you that I was not dead, atid that I comrhended inyself 
to your prayers.” 

The stranger looked upwards with 4 pesttire of deapalt, and 
remained for & moment as if overwhelmed! by & hos % ES 
ising reflections; thén the tears which had started wt 
eyelids disappeared, and her features restimed théir attitude 
of stern repose. She turned silently towards Sigatne, and 
beckoned to her to place on the ground, beside the grating, # 
casket which she carried in her arms. The waiting-maid 
obeyed, atid drawing from her pocket a silver key she placed 
it in the lock of the casket, which was in all respects a strong 
sane in miniature, garnished with metal bands dnd gilt 
studs. 

“‘ These are the countess’s jewels,” said the stringer, point- 
ing to the casket. ‘Ido not know what is inside, for I have 
never looked at them, but everything I believe has been 
scrupulously preserved. These jewels belong to this child, 
I felt it my duty to place them in your hands.” 

** Alaa! wherefore?” interrupted the novice; ‘the destitty of | 
Felise ig already fixed. Brotght up in this hotixe, she will 
Here take the veil. Of what tise therefore can these ortia- 
ments be to her?” 

** @he will Ai them Al cd church on the day she takes 
the vows,” replied the traveller; ' utitil then they thay 
as & deposit in yout superior’s keeping. At that period the 
law will hand over to Felise her fortune, and she can i 
manner dispose of it as she wishés.” 

«She will follow my exainple,” said the novice, with a teat. 
ful smile; “at seventeert she Will take the vote, and give her 
iat to the poor.” 

ilst these explnanticine were going ott, Feliee had selved 
on the casket as if it were a plaything, and endeavoured th 
lift dt by the handle Gf cliused gold, while she tirned the key 
backward and forward in the lovk. All at ahve Hie rained 

ad with en oxclumiétion of foy—the bolt had spt, | 
lay open. Before Suzarine could iabapes the little . 
plunged it het hand and drawt out a haidfal of jewels, 
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shé duattdred before the grating. Abtony them was & Heokiacé 
of peatls, each ds ltrs d8 0 hut, rilige, diamond ehr-ringa, & 

in the midst of these magnificent jewels, a riedallich portiat 
stirrotindad by U saaghe stones. & child lobked for a ra 
metit dt the re, which reptoserited a ydting lddy exqni- 
eitely fair, did with a pay und smiling expression; then the 
sight of thd sweet countetiancs reddlling to her merticty faint 
ad almost foryottetl impressions, she ttihned to thé nivice and 


And mamina? Anitt Genovieve, white is slic? Here 
perhaps >” 

At this unexpected question the hoviee shook her head 
with gefaint moan, atid the stranger etcldfmed, corivedling hier 
fave with a gesture of despatr— 

‘This is the first tint that she has spoken of my fiour 
sister—that she has stémed to recullect her.” 

“Mamma!” continued the little girl, looking around hers 
‘Where is inainma? 1s she with you, Aunt Getievieve?” 

No; she is in heave,” murmured the novice, hiding her 


teats, 

Then she is with papa,” replied the childs « papa too ia 
gone to heaven; he is dead.” 

These artless atid i ohana Sebi produced b terrible effect 
on those who heard them. The young novice sdbbetl aloud, 
and the stranger, pale and trembling, and hiding her face in 
her handkerchief, wept convulsively. Terrified at this scene, 
Suzanne sald to her, in a low voire— 

» ‘Tt heaven's hare, madémoléelle, compose youself! Re. 
vest them to open the door of the cloister that I «hy tke 
this child ont of your dight—she Will kill you!” 

Yes, I will see her or hear her no more!” excihiited the 
stranger, Whss thoughts sétitied to be wandering. “Take 
her away—let ind hot see het fiyaisi!” 

* Cotte, Feliss, come,” said Siatér Getievieve, weeping. 
*Podr little iinocstit! the world thrusts you from ft, you 
relatives hate you—take tefige ete with te.” 

The listening sister, who had ceased for a moment to read 
her Saget toa was observing this,scene, now broke in:— 

“‘ Jesu-Maria!” said she, tranquilly, “it is a great sin to 
give way to such emotions; this gdod lady s almost 

istracted. What can have driven her to such extremity? 
Let ts terns oy dae sista} T shall give vidats to open 
Govt of the $b Yevetvs ott new inthate.” 
« She is 6 Metle that I think she miptit by the tiniiiig. 


door; dd ¥e i Wait 
we vet ah raise che tt aise” teplled nbd, 
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at the same time directing her to a little apartment 
contiguous to the caine and nial was called the chamber 
of the turning-door. 

The turning-door or wheel, of a convent was a sort of 
press in the form of a cylinder, enclosed between a double 
wall, and turning on its axis in such a manner that articles 
deposited on the outside were received by those within without 
any one being seen. It was by this channel that the various 
little necessaries and presents which lay persons forwarded to 
the recluses were admitted. The listening sister gave a slight 
push to this machine, which revolved on its axis with a creak. 
yng noise. Suzanne hastened to gather up the jewels and 
thrust them back at random into the casket, then _ 8 
Felise by the arms, she seated her in the turning-wheel, place 
the casket on her knees, and, by a second impulse communi- 
cated to the machine, conveyed her into the interior of the 
convent. ‘ 

Sister Genevieve then approached the grating, and making 
a signal of adieu to the stranger, said in a gentle and heart- 
broken voice—‘« We shall never see each other again in this 
world; may God comfort you, and in his overflowing mercy 
take pity on us both!” 

The black curtain closed, the novice and child disappeared, 
and the echo of their retreating footsteps was soon lost in the 
distance, 

The stranger remained for a moment with her eyes fixed 
upon the grating, as if absorbed in silent despair; then without 
uttering a word she allowed herself to be led away by 
Suzanne. 

The old servant had already returned and was waiting at 
the carriage door. : 

‘*Weilll” said Suzanne, ‘where are we to go now?” 

“Merely a few paces off,” replied he, pointing to a large 
gateway in @ dead wall which served as tho inclosure of a 
court-yard. ‘TI have hired this house, and mademoiselle has 
only to cross the street to be at home,” 


LSE 


CHAPTER If. 


Tax clock was chiming the hour for dinner, and the commu- 
nity ‘wag just entering the refectory, when Sister Geneviove 

d, holding bythe hand. On the pretty 
Little girl who came forward all astonishment, holding the 
corner of her apron trimmed with lace and curteving with 
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infantine politendss, the good sisters uttered exclaraations of 
joy. The arrival of a new boarder was an event of the 
greatest importance to the whole household, and occupied 
their enjire thoughts for a week. Whatever was her age, she 
was @ new member of the spiritual family of the Annuncia- ‘ 
tions for with few exceptions the young ghls brought up 
there took the veil, their education being wholly directed to 
that end. If was a very suitable establishment for young 
ladies of family who had but a small dowry, and consequently 
the foresight of parents provided such with this asylum, 
which they entered without once coming im contact with the 
btanlary and in which their life flowed on gently, equably, and 
orgotten. 

e superior took Felise on her knee, and said, whilst she 
kissed her forehead :— 

‘* This is another lamb added to our flock; she is a present 
from the Archbishop of Alais, to whom we also owe Sister 
Sacitdenh and truly we cannot be sufficiently grateful to his 

ighnegs,” 

“Qh, we dear mother!” stammered Sister Genevieve, ‘* it 
is I who should be grateful for the protection of the holy 
prelate.” 

“‘My dear sisters, to your places, and let us at the 
Benedicite,” resumed the superior, cheerfully; ‘and out of 
consideration for this new daughter, the cellarist will add to 
the desert a plate of that famous almond confection which we 
enjoyed last Christmas, and I further extend the period for 
recreation half an hour.” 

‘¢ Thanks, thanks! dear mother,” exclaimed all the nuns to- 
gether as they took their places on their benches, which were 
comfortably fitted with backs, and were ranged on each side 
of the table, 

‘Will my dear mother please to say what seat her new 
daughter is to occupy?” said Sister Genevieve. 

‘I wish her to make atquaintance at once with your fa- 
vourites, my child; let her take her seat between the Cha- 
meroys.” 

Those meagre repasts, served on yellow earthenware and 
washed down with pure water, which constituted the daily fare 
of the carmelites and capuchins, were unknown at the convent 
of the Annonciades. rule of St. Augustine, and the 
revenues of the house, permitted a better fare. Contrary to 
the ysual custom of religious houses, all the community ate at 
the same table; the reverend mothers close to the superior, 
uext to them those whe had lately taken the ‘vows, then the 

ces, and lastly the boarders. The dishes were simple, 
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plentifel, end well prepared, and the lay eters walted at 
ble with an order fer, yuistners and intelligence, which left na- 
sae: be wished far; valete in livery cauld not have done 


refectory, ¥ in ever | ather part of the balding there 

ma vestiges of @ period anterior to the establishment of 
aces of painting were visible here and there 

the Composition which bad been plastered over the 

ral ; and it Was eas ony. to detect heneath the transparent layer, 
a chase in full ory, the stag, hard pressed, about to take the 
weier, + the Si ood in pursuit, the piangre lgring their horns, 
and the bol en careering oyer the wide and extensive 
plain. Above the oors a trophies of Bacchus and Cares, 
which the g good sisters would have been puzzled to explain, 
and over the chimney could be perccived an pbliterated eseut- 
cheon, whose blazoning was covered aver with the azure cross 
of the Annoneiades, but the legend of which could still be de- 
ch “« Diey ayde qu premier baron chrestien.” Silence 
during 1 e repast was not compulsory, and a subdued but in- 
apt pom might be heard amidst the noise of the glasses 


ond pa dear little creature does not eat,” observed one af the 
fet, maothers, looking st Felise. ‘‘ She Ipaks quite terri- 
fied k to her, Mademoiselle de Chameray. Angela, take 


Angel . Chameroy ak a child about the ste af Felise, 

charming, and y a4 an angel, She gently ad- 

rencod hee rosy mouth * wen her new companion, and said to 
ith infantine cordiality— 

ei fll you be frignds with me? [love you with all my 


nas 2 place of returning her kiss, Felise looked at her with an 
acer bi hedhats said, while she turned away her head — 
st do not 
f is expression Bade every one laugh. 
20 the little savage!” eeelaiimad one of the nuns; “ ger- 
tainly “she he been brought up in the woods among the 


ag : ; 
Oh! no, no, madam)” pels the a cine oes 


“Tired at Te erie in a 
eas padi nee fee 


Pees ie 
Sen ery ae 


a, > «bi a agate ve 
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“And what was yout mamma called, my littl lamb?” 
asked one of the reverend mothers, by way of saying some 
thing in her tuyn. : 

_ At this question the novice turned pale and looked at Fe- 
lise wi os Sey The child hesitated, pegdered 4 moment, 
and then replied, somewhat ashamed— 

‘+7 da not remember.” 

Sister Geugyieve breathed more freely, and haying regained 

composure, said to the superior— 

My dear mother will excuse her forwardness of manner} 
Felige is a spoiled child,” ; 

“Yes, yes, we shall bring her up better,” replied the ingyl- 
gt superior; ‘‘we can tume the moat pbstinate character. 

eaven has favoured ug with particular gifts in this respect.” 

They rose tq say grace. It was the hour of recreation, and, 
leaving the refectory, the nuns deseended to the garden, 
large parterre, divided into beds by edgings of box-wood, ex- 
terded along the facade, and was hounded by deep thickets 
intersected with paths which formed a sort af lgbyrinth. 
Lofty trees, now stripped of their leaves, overtopped the walls 
and shut out the perspective. During the summer segeon, when 
masses of foliage concealed the surrounding houses, and when 
nothing but the blue sky, bathed in light or chequered with 
fleecy clouds, was visible above the green and leafy summits, 
one might have imagined himself in a remote and sequestered 
valley, in*place of in the heart of the a jl Babylon, 

The pale December sun had slightly tempered the atmos- 
phere and melted the hoar-frost on the branches. Tha wind, 
now somewhat milder, had dried up the sandy alleys, and rude 
winter still permitted the gentle south wind to breathe for a 
moment. e nuns scattered themselves in groups over the 
parterre. Sister Genevieve sat down on the fligh} of steps 
which led to, the garden, in the midst of the boarders, who 
aported sroynd her like a flock pf chattering birds. Whilst 
the little gio endegvoyred ner her acquaintance with 
vaie. hee der sister seated herself beside the novice, and 

in @ one— 
"+ Ab, dear aister, what a reaqlute air she has! Our dear 
pip ey gay vias Bhe pleasda, if will not be easy to inspire 
wi voration. R 
oir ng oer fen ele, t08 
aver b, &D 0, 
vn, ay litle C aie Bn oe dear Felise, hag entered here at 


ats i her head, and did not 
J ar sho ead, and did not answer. 
de Chamerny"was a young git of twelve yaare af 
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age, fuir, fresh, und pretty. She wore, like the other boarders, 
a blue woollen dress which di-played to advantage her slender 
and graceful figure; her hair, slightly curled, and of a bright 
auburn, formed a heavy mass which fell on her neck, and was 
imperfectly confined by a black gauze cap fastened under the 
chin; her cyes, of a variable shade of blue, her nose slightly 
turned up, and her full and well-formed lips, formed altogether 
one of the most wilful and charming faces in the world. It 
was impossible to imagine such a countenance under the veil. 
The little Angela’s features, on the contrary, were sweet and 
gentle, and wore a thoughtful expression rarely seen in child- 
hood. The two sisters were orphans, destined for the cloister. 
The elder vacucly remembered the parental mansion, but as 
for the younger, she had been brought to the Annonciades 
immediately on leavirg the nurse’s arms, and had no idea of 
any world beyond the walls of the convent. 

Felise remained standing close by Sister Genevieve, and 
obstinately refused to join in the amusements of the boarders, 
who were playing blind-man’s-buff on the terrace, and who 
beckoned to hir engagingly as they passed. Whenever any 
one of them took her by the hand, or laughingly caught hold 
of the corner of her apron, she turned, all ashamed and angry, 
to Sister Genevieve, and hid her face with a pouting ar. 

**Come,” said Cecilia, ‘I must try to tame this little 
savage; with your leave, Sister Genevieve, I shall take her to 
Bethlehem to sce the holy infant Jesus.” 

‘Yes, let us go—let us go at once!” exclaimed little Felise 
briskly, fastening on her cape, and herself taking hold of little 
Angcla’s hand. 

Sister Genevieve slipped her arm inside Cccilia’s, and mur- 
mured, sighing: «‘The poor child imagines we are going to 
take her far from this.” 

They crossed the parterre and took one of the paths which 
traversed the thickets. This part of the garden had a wild 
and pleasing appearance. Long wreaths of ivy twined round 
the trunks of ancient elms, whose roots were hidden among thick 
clumps of brambles and honeysuckle. In the lovely month 
of June the nightingale might be heard during the whole 
night singing amid the leafy branehes, and the periwinkle 
flourished amid these quiet shades as in its native forest. 
The path which intersected this wood branched into many 
windings, s0 that one could have a long walk without returning 
by the same way. 

Felise ran on before, curious and impatient. The decayed 
grass ond leafless trees seemed to awaken no recollections in 
her breast; she remembered only the verdure and the flowers 
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of the preceding summer. Oncc, however, she suddenly 
stopped and said, looking up at the huge trees whose branches 
met overhead :— 

‘Aunt Genevieve, there arc walks like these about our 
chateat, and then there is the park beyond. We used to play 
in the park; don’t you remember?” 

“Look, look!” interrupted Sister Genovieve, instead of 
replying; ‘there is Bethlehem.” 

‘* That little house!” exclaimed the child. 

** Come in quickly, and you shall see,” said Cecilia, pulling 
hor forward. 

It was a rustic pavillion, in which tle nuns every year at 
Christmas made a representation of the nativity. It would 
have been difficult certainly to imagine a more simple and 
original picture. Green branches, mingled with moss and 
shells, formed the landscape, the sky being represented by 
leaves of blue paper sprinkled with silver stars. <A crystal 
flask hidden in the moss did duty as a lake, in which swam 
golden fish. The stable in which our Lord was born had a 
straw roof, and was supported by gilt pillars; and to render 
the appearance of the place more elegant, the good sisters had 
placed a mirror at the bottom of the manger. lt must have 
required all the skill and patience of nuns to clothe the per- 
sonages who came in their best attire to worship the Newly- 
born. There were people of all ranks, from the milkmaid in 
her villege hoad-dress and the watcr-carrier from Auvergne, to 
the lady in her court attire and the financier in his flowin 
wie, In the midst of this multitude appeared a man, dressec 
ina long black rebe and wearing bands and a broad-leafed 
hat, in the act of bestowing his blessing on a nun of the 
Annonciades who catricd paschal eogs to the infant Jesus. 

Felise, standing on a footstuol before the manger, expressed 
her astonishment and admiration by incessant exclamations. 
This sight had quickly reconciled her to remaining in the 
convent: she could imagine nothing more beautiful in the 
world than such an assemblage of dolls in magnificent dresscs, 
and everything she had beheld in passing through the Rue 
St. Antoine appeared very mean in comparison. When she 
had recovered a little from her ecstasy, she began to inquire 
the names of all those pasteboard figures, which secmed to her 
real personages. Cecilia explained everything with extreme 
good nature. When she came to the person clothed in black, 
she gravely observed :— 

‘* ‘This one is alive in flesh and blood; he is the reverend 
Father Boinct, confessor to the community. Last year we 
had in his place the reverend Father Pacaud, our almoner, a 
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very boly person also; it is delightful to have his portrait 
tLere in the samo niche as the blessed infant Jesus! It is the 
very image of Father Boinot!” 

‘Tie is very ugly,” said Jeliso, naively. 

uring this dialogue, Sistcr Genevieve, standing at the door 
of the pavillion, followed with her eyes the little Angela, who, 
instead of looking at the manger which she had already visited 
twenty times, amused herself by running along che walk and 
scattering with her foot the dried Jeaves collected at cach side. 
Tn tarning up this bed of leaves which protected the soil from 
the frost, Angela mncovered a little verdant tuft, and mme- 
diately a sweet delicious perfrine scented the air. 

« Ah!” exclanned she joyfully, ‘ta vielet!” She gathered 
it carefillly, and brought it in triumph to Sister Genevieve. 
The novice placed the flower m her girdle and remained 
motionless, her head «vpported on her hand and her eyes 
closed, as if the peifume had overcome her. In truth the 
aroma which floated on the atr had, as it were, overwhelmed 
her soul; her recollections were suddenly transported to other 
seenes, her thoughts flew wath the speed of lightning to her 
native ficlds, under the broad lime-trecs4, at the foot of which 
the wild hyacinths formed a blue carpet on which she had so 
often sat. When Cecilia left the pavillion, with great difficulty 
bringing with her Fc lise, who would gladly have remained til 
evening looking at the manger. she found the novice still 
absorbed in her reverie. 

‘¢ Sister—_my dear sister lf exclaimed she with astonishment, 
‘you are weeping— you are mm pain?” 

“No,” replied Si-ter Genevieve, pressing her hand on her 
heart— ‘no, wy child; on the contrary it was a very swect 
fecling which T experienced ; it was a sort of joy which T can- 
not detine and which inade me shed tears.” 

* Oh! my dear sister, you were thinking of scenes fur dis- 
tant from this!” said the young girl, pressing her hand with 
intelligent sympathy. 

The chiming of a bell, echoing throughout the monastery, 
announced that the period for recreation had expired; it was 
now the hour fur commencing necdlework. On entering the 
workroom the supcrior said to hur nuns:— 

‘*My very dear sisters, we must clothe this lamb which the 
Lord has sent us to-day: we shall work for ber till the hour of 
prayer.” 

She quickly distributed the work, and two hours afterwards 
the wardrobe of the new-comer was almost completud. She 
was then bronght forward, and in place of her silk frock and 
muslin apron trimmed with broad Argentine lace, they clothed 
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her in the attire of the boarders her companions. This change 
of costume did not appear to please her highly; she allowed 
herself to be dressed without saying a word, gazing somewhat 
angrily all the time at the good superior, who herself handed 
the different articles one after the other, not forgetting to say 
each time .— z 

‘Louk, my dear sisters, how it becomes her! Jesu-Maria, 
how beautiful ghe is in this dress! Iam sure it will have the 
effect of making her as docile and well-conducted as all our 
other dauehters.” , 

When Felise’s toilet was completed, the sisters kissed her 
one after another, expressing a hope that in a few years she 
might have the happiness of changing her attire afresh. The 
same day after service the superior sent a message to Sister 
Genevieve to accompany Felise to the little parlour. ‘This 
was a favour rarely granted to the novices. The little par- 
lour was an apartment furnished with a table, a few chairs, 
and a library, the shelves of which contained about a hundred 
volumes. ‘Fhere was no grating, and the door opened into 
the chamber of the turning-wheel. It was in this room that 
the superior of the Annonciades received the visits of those’ 
few persons who had the privilege of admission into the 
cloister. 

The reverend Father Boinet, confessor to the community, 
was already in the little parlour with the superior when Sister 
Genevieve presented herself with Felise. Ile rose, and bowing 
with the politeness of a man of the world, said, as he took the 
child on his knees:— 

*“(iood day, mademoiselle; you are welcoine. It is loug 
since Monscigneur d'Alais promised to send us a little An- 
nonciade, and we were very impatient to see you.” 

Felise, not much flattered at this gracious reception, glanced 
stealthily at Father Boinct from uuder her eyelashes and re- 
mained mute. 

‘* Jixcuse her, father,” said the novice; ‘she is stull as wild 
as a young bird just taken from the nest; she is terrified, and 
trembles under the hand which receives and fosters her.” 

‘‘] am certain, however, that the little bird has no wish to 
fly away,” said the director gaily. ‘‘ What would she do else- 
where? It is cold and dreary outside, the frost is intense, and 
in a short time it will be night.” 

The little gisl raised her eyes mechanically towards the 
window. ‘The daylight was in tact almost gone, a frosty mist 
obscured the panes, arid gloomy night was advancing with its 
mantle of darkness. Felise shivered and pressed closer to the 
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novice, a8 she turned her fuec towards the fire where the clear 
blaze sparkled. . 

‘* The little bird is already tame,” said Father Boinet smiling. 
‘‘It feels happier in its close warm cage than in the open fields, 
and as I am well satisfied with it I shall give it a little seed to 
peck.” 

With these words he drew from his pocket a roil of paper, 
and pouring the contents into Felise’s apron he,added:—, 

ae and munch these comfits by the fire, my pretty little 
pirl.” 

‘“‘T foresee, father, that she will be your favourite,” said 
the superior, patting Felise’s cheeks with the end of her finger ; 
‘and if she prove very well-bchaved, and very obedient, she 
shall be mine also. Sce how happy she will be with us!’ 

No matter—I will go away whenever it is daylight,” mur- 
aha the child, turning her large limpid eyes towards Father 

oinet. 

‘© Ah! father,” exclaimed Sister Genevieve in a tone c* an- 
guish, ‘‘T greatly fear she will never have the vocation.” 

‘‘In that case we shall not detain her, my child,” replied 
the superior quickly ; ‘‘it would be better for her to work out 
her salvation in the world than lose her soul in the cloister.” 

Father Boinet shook his head and merely replied:— 

‘* God will dispose.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


In epite of the care, the marks of affection, and the little flat- 
teries generally lavished in convents on new boarders, the 
sisters were not successful in thoroughly taming Felise. Hers 
was a disposition at once obstinate and fanciful, which it was 
impossible to govern cither by mildness or severity; she 
feared no person, and loved none but Sister Genevieve. In 
process of time, however, she submitted to the easy duties im- 
posed on her. Instead of rebelling every moment against the 
mistress of the boarders, expressing in no measured terms her 
little determinations, and frequently throwing the class and 
the whole dormitory into confusion by her petulance, she 
learned to walk quietly, and to employ the polite and Chris- 
tian phraseology in use in the establishment. This was nearly 
all that could be obtained from her during the first few months 
she passed at the convent. 

During this time Sister Genevieve pronounced her vows. 
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This irrevocable engagement was not accompanied, like the 
taking of the veil, with solemn and dreary ceremonies, With- 
out pompous preparations, almost without any peculiar form, 
the novice promised to keep faithfully her religious vows, and 
received. the black veil from the hands of the superior; after 
which she siyned the authentic act of her profession. 

Sister Genevieve endured this last trial with unusual forti- 
tude and without appearing to give one regret, one rebellious 
thought, to that world from which she was separated for ever. 
This was a source of great joy and edification to the com- 
munity, and especially to the superior, who had at first enter- 
tained doubts of the young girl’s vocation, since from her 
entrance into the house she hal rather manifested a taste for 
retirement and a secluded life, than a spirit of fervent piety ; 
but when they beheld her accomplish her sacrifice with a 
countenance so tranquil and firm, they decided that she was 
truly called. 

On the day of her profession, immediately after the cere- 
mony, Sister Genevieve was permitted to retire to her cell to 
collect her thoughis and repose for a short period. Leaving 
the choir she reached the dormitory alone. Her step was 
firm and rapid, and she walked like one under the influence of 
some inward agitation, subdued and governed by the will. 
The moment she entered her cell she threw herself upon ber 
knees, raised her hands to heaven, her face bathed in tears, 
and exclaimed aloud :— 

‘*Lord! do not repulse one whg has taken refuge with thee 
" her distress! Take me, O my God, for I am now thine 
alone:” 

She endeavoured to procecd, but her mental energy was ex- 
hausted ; she felt her thoughts wander and become confused. 
Pale, her forehead covered with a cold perspiration, she re- 
mained almost prostrate upon her knees, both her mind and 
body plunged in a sort of swoon. Cecilia de Chameroy sur- 
prised her in this situation. The 5oung boarder, prompted by 
a sort of instinctive solicitude, had followed Sister Genevieve’s 
steps, and when she saw her thus prostrate, her features be- 
dewed with tears, and her eyes closed, she knelt down beside 
her and said with a mixture of grief and terror:— 

‘* Sister, dearest sister! you deplore the day on which you 
made your profession! Oh, Heavenly Father! then you had 
no real vocation!” 

The nun recovered by degrees from her stupor, and passing 
her hands over her still moistened eyes, she said with in- 
effable swectness and resignation .— 

‘Wherefore have [ wept? Oh! God. what have I left 
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behind in the world thet can occasion me a tear? am T not 
too happy to obtain arcfuge bere? Ah! Jet me rather bless 
the Lord who has opened his houne to receive me, and who 
has given me a place amongst this Christian family.” 

‘© You are an orphan then, my sister,” said Ceciliasde Cha- 
meroy, sighing. 

The nun made a gesture in the affirmative. ‘ 

“And finding yourself without protection in, the world you 
decided on takin the veil?” continued the young girl eagerly: 
‘*you came here of your own accord? Ah! dear sister, had 
I been old enough to know my own inclinations when 1 lost 
my parents, I should never have entered the Convent of the 
Annonciades.” 

‘‘ But you are still free to leave it, my child,” replied the 
nun. 

‘* Where could 1 now 90?” atked Mademoiselle de Chainc- 
roy. 
‘‘ Alas! my dear child, snch reflections are sinful. Jet us 
submit to the lot which Providence has appointed, and endea- 
vour to love the duties which are imposed upon us. Besides, 
what more do we require here for the solace either of body or 
mind?—is there on earth a more agreeable or tranquil abode?” 

At these words she rose, made the circuit of her cell, and open- 
ing the window looked out upon the garden; then resuming— 

‘“* See,” she exclaimed, passing her hand over the counter- 
pane, ‘‘we are not Jodged ay the capuchins, who sleep upon a 
plank, with a death’s-head beside their pillow. ‘This little 
chamber is neat and clean; there is a lovely view of the gar- 
den; and the air is so pure, and so impregnated with the 
sweet odour of the foliage, that one might fancy one's self in 
the country. 

‘“‘Tt is true, sister,” replied the young boarder; ‘‘here 
everything has a pleasaut aspect: in winter the apartments 
are well heated and impervious to the cold, in suramer we have 
long recreations, and can breathe the fresh and healthful air 
in the garden; nevertheless, in the midst of all this laxury 
and comfort [ never cease io think with regret of another 
abode.” 

‘* The house in which your parents lived?” 

“Tt was a dilapidated old mansion,” replied Cecilia inge- 
nuously 3 “it looked out upon an obscure little street, where 
you could not see clearly even at mid-day. My father took 
possession of it on hig arrival in Paris, whither he had pro- 
ceeded to present a petition. Be was a gentleman of high 
family.—a brave and loyal officer beggared in the service of his 
king. My mother accompanied him. He reckoned upon re- 
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turning {o his emintry-seat with a pension, At the end of 
four years he had obtained nothing—and meanwhile, what 
misery! what destitution! My poor father! I think I still 
see him writing out his memorials befuie the window in a 
large Yoom without a fire, and afterwards reading them alond 
to my mother, who remained with me in bed almost all the 
day for want of a billet of wood to put on the hearth. We 
went out oly on Sundays to mass; but then, what joy!—I 
dreamed of it all the week. We had to pass through a square 
called the Place Royale; sometimes the sun was shining, and 
then it was an unspeakable plcasure for me to course along 
the alleys in the open air. My mother would often kindly 
seat herself on a hench and allow me to play for half-an-hoor, 
after which we would return home and innmure ourselves for 
the rest of the week. I could not now find our dwelling again; 
LT have even forgotten the name of the strcet; but T have still 
befme my eyes the house—the damp, dark staucase, the neat 
and homely apartment where it was alwiys cold, the dilapi- 
dated furniture, the large unenurtained bed, and the sidebuard, 
ornamented with some pieces of plate which disappear d one 
aficr another. Tt was in that hone that Angela was born, 
and on the same day my poor mother died!” 

Cecilia’s voice faltered as she uttered these sords, and her 
soft and laughing eyes were filled with tears 

‘¢ And then, my child,” said Sister Genevieve much affected, 
‘“what happened °” 

“Alas! after this misfortune, there came another,” replied 
the young girl; “my Jather took il, an] in a few duys it was 
evident that he had not much longer to live | During his last 
days Providence came ty his assistance A distant relative, 
having learned his forloiu situation, hast ned to Versailles and 
interceded in his behul. Tiaving some crodit at court, he 
obtained all that be required; but the mauitiec nse of the king 
came too late Before he expired, my fathcr commended us 
to the care of this relative, and implored him to take charge of 
us; he then addressed some observations to ine which T hardly 
understood, aud to which T only auswered by wy tears. As 
soon as he had rendered bis soul to God, our relative the Baron 
de Favras bought ine here. Our dear muther, moved by cur 
misfortune, consented te receive Angela also who was still an 
infant in the cradle.” 

** And this relative, this guardian, has he cver shown you 
any attention?” asked Sister Genevieve; ‘does he sometimes 
come to see you?” 

*« Never,” replied Cevilia—‘ never, although he lives very 
near this, for i recollect he had only to cross the street to 
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bring us here. Ho hardly knows us, and certainly cannot 
love us. Angela and I have no other futher and protector but 
God.” 

‘‘ Poor children!” murmured Sister Genevieve, convinced o 
the necessity of their vocation. “ 


CHAPTER TV. 


Ir was an Italian devotee, a noble lady of Genoa called 
Victoria Fornari, who had founded the order of the celestial 
Annunciation, and a Jesuit, Father Taunoni, had written out 
the constitution at her dictation. The object of the institution 
was to offer a retreat to young women, who, feeling no vocation 
for the world, wished to live for over concealed and unknown, 
thus imitating the example of Mary, whom the angel found 
alone in her chamber. ‘heir life was to be inaccessible from 
without, gentle and pleasant within. The house at Paris 
Nationa these observances in thcir primitive strictness. 

irected by the Jesuit fathers of the Rue St. Antoine, it had 
preserved intact the traditions of the order, and there was 
not perhaps in all France a nunnery where the discipline was 
so strict, and where the duties were so light and easy. All 
causes of disturbance, all agitation of mind and any approach 
to relaxation of discipline were eagerly avoided. The majority 
of the nuns, inmates from infancy, never overstepped even in 
thought the narrow horizon which barred their gaze: for 
them the house was the entire universe. ‘They were simple, 
ignorant, and happy souls, who floated down the stream of 
human life without mecting an obstacle on their course, and 
as it were in the midst of an eternal twilight. Some, more 
energetic than the rest, had felt their faculties developed in 
the course of their religious teachings, and they naturally 
turned them towards God; all their intelligence and sensibility 
were absorbed in their mystic existence. They sought out the 
ways of salvation with ardour, and found in their religious 
duties sufficient nourishment for their activity. 

La Mere Madcleine, the superior of the Convent of the 
Annunciation, was a nun who bad grown old in the practice 
of the most difficult duties of monastic life. Clever, prudent, 
of sincere piety, and strictly upright in character, but at the 
same time cheerful, easy, and gay, she governed her flock with 
absolute sway, tempered however with gentleness and indul- 
gence. Elected to her dignified position at the age of twenty- 
five, she once more united every suffrage at the expiration of 
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her term of oflice, and, what was perhaps unparalleled in the 
history of religious establishments, she continued thus to exer- 
cise her functions without intermission for twenty years. 

It was always from among the Jesuits of the Rue St. An- 
toine that the confessor and almoner of the blue nuns was 
chosen. Father Boinet, their present spiritual director, united 
to sincere piety the utmost correctness of conduct, and the tact 
and cleverness which distinguishes the members of the Socicty 
of Jesus. His superiors saw, with their rsual tact and penc- 
tration, that he was one of those men who are even betier 
defended by their appearance and manners than by their 
principles, and they did not hesitate to confide to his care 
some thirty women, who were not all reverend sisters with 
sallow faces and snufl-stained noses. Although deficient 
neither in ability, knowledge, nor acutencss, his discourses 
never surpassed mediocrity ; no person, however, knew better 
than he did the art of placing himself on a level with simple 
minds, and entering into their modes of thinking. His portly 
eood-humoured aspect inspired even the most timid with con- 
fidence, and he was besides so homely and uninteresting in 
his appearance that there was no danger of cven the most 
enthusiastic looking upon him with any dangerous degree of 
adiniration. In place of forcing his docile flock into the rude 
paths of penance and discipline, he guided them aJong casy 
ways which equally led to heaven. 

From her entrance into the convent, Sister Genevieve had 
been the object of Father Boinet's peculiagsolicitude. Con- 
fided in, and appealed to as the judge of her vocation, he had 
encouraged it by motives which were for ever buricd in the 
secrets of the confessional, and which the young novice had 
imparted to none but himself. When the superior expressed 
some scruples as to the admission of this beautiful young 
creature, whom a sudden resulution had seemed to hurry into 
the cloister, he had always simply replied :— 

«Do not be uneasy, reverend mother; her soul is free from 
taint; she has abandoned the world in her baptismal robes, 
and has brought hither not a single regret, nor a single recol- 
lection which can sully her purity.” 

Ag soon as Sister Genevieve had taken the black veil, it de- 
volved on her to assist the mistress of the boarders in her 
duties. The task was not a difficult one. The Annonviades 
did not pique themselves on deep study. Many of the nuns 
had never opened any book but their focuialary : but, on the 
other hand, no house could equal them in embroidery or in 
the fabrication of altar bouquets with tinsel and gilt paper, 
Sister Genevieve taught the young boarders to read, and 
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worked with the clder ones at the church ornaments—master- 
pieces of skill and care, which were often a whole year in pro- 
gress of construction, and in the preparation of which the 
whole community took a part. 

The young nun had thus an opportunity of devoting her at- 
tention to the education of Felise. At first she endeavoured 
to subdue her proud and intractable temper, but she suceecded 
only imperfectly in the attempt. The litle g'rl, naturally 
obstinate and wilful, resisted all her exhortations, all her com- 
mands, but yielded at once to her entreaties, for she loved her 
with as much tenderness as the volatile and sclfish heart of 
childhood is capable of. On her side Sister Genevieve felt an 
uneasy, and, as it were, painful affection for Felise. Her gaze 
often rested on the pretty little creature with an ecapression of 
sorrow and bitter regret, and she would murmur as she passed 
her fingers through the little Angela’s curling locks, who ge- 
nerally remained quietly on her knees, while Fclise bounded 
about with the untamed vivacity of a mountain kid:— 

‘* Heavcnly Parent! whea wilt thou grant her the grace to 
resemble this little angel?” 

Cecilia de Chameroy also became the favourite and almost 
the friend of Sister Genevieve, and soon this young person 
discovered what the penctrating eye of the superior had uever 
perceived, what no person ever suspected, that the soul of the 
young nan was overwhelmed with gloom, and with some mys- 
sterious and incurable grief. Cherished and yet sad recollec- 
tions, deep regret secretly occupied her mind; and although 
she never spoke of her family, nor of the period which preceded 
her religious profession, Cecilia guessed that her thoughts 
dwelt without ceasing on all that she had left behind. Often 
when evening came, Sicter Genevieve would stand for hours at 
the window of her cell, absorbed in her sad reflexions, and 
would shed tears as she gazed at the starry firmament. Then 
if her young friend came also to lean over the narrow balcony, 
she would say to her with a sigh— 

“Qh! my Cecilia, how lovely 1s the night! ‘urn your 
eyes towards the garden; you cau sce nothing now but the 
foliage of the irces and the vault of heaven. 1 can fancy that 
I am in the country, and that I breathe the pleasant odour of 
the woods, and the fresh sweet air as it passes over the mea- 
dows. Oh! if you knew how lovely it isin summer evenings 
beneath the alleys of lony lime-trees by the water-side!” 

Sometimes she would abandon herse'f to the recollections of 
her childhood, and, seated in her cell with Angela on her 
knees, would sing in a low voice ile Christmas hymns of 
Languedoc, to which the little girl would listen with a curious 
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and lively air, but without understanding what they meant. 
Felise also would listen at such times and repeat these airs, the 
sae doubtless with which the uurse had hushed her in the 
cradle. At other times, during the period of recreation, Sister 
Genevieve would Icave the garden and proceed to a gallery 
situated in a part of the mansion which the nuns did not in- 
habit. It way a long hall, paved with marble like a church, 
and was still ornamented with a few pictures, whose dislocated 
frames, formerly gilt, were now enveloped in spiders’ webs. 
The dust of a century had so effaced the figures and blackened 
the colours that nothing was to be seen but a few dim outlines 
on a dark ground. The furniture had altogether disappeared, 
except a few tattered chairs which were heaped up in disorder 
in the corners. This apartment, which was still termed the 
hall of princes. had at one time witnessed splendid fetes. The 
light foot of the dancers had often glided over its humid pave- 
ment, while the gay ritornellas might have been heard even in 
the shadiest recesses of the garden. But these magnificent 
entertainments had left no trace behind; of all this nuise and 
splendour there remained no other record than the dark outline 
which fhe smoke of the torches had left on certam portions of 
the cciling. ; 

One day it occurred to Cecilia to join Sister Genevieve 
during her solitary recreation. She found her seated at the 
entrance of the gallery, her head supported on her hand, and 
her gaze lost in the extremity of the apartment, which was 
dimly lighted by a ray of sunshine that streamed through the 
broken shutters and fell obliqucly on the wpestried wall. 

*‘VJal my dear sister,” exclaimed the young girl, laughing, 
‘‘what are you doing here amongst all these old portraits, 
which scem to stare at you so sternly from their lofty position?” 

«Come hither, foolish one, aud become acquainted with 
them,” said the nun, making room for Cecilia beside her on 
the worm-euten bench where she was seated. ‘Then, resuming 
her pensive attitude, she added— 

‘ ‘¢T was picturing to myself the time when balls were given 
ere.” 

“© A ball!” repeated Cecilia, with profound astonishment ; 
‘- have you any idea then, my dear sister, what a ball is like?” 

‘* Assuredly, for 1 have been at one,” replied Sister Gene- 
vieve with a sigh. 

‘* You have danced?” exclaimed Cecilia, in a low voice, and 
clasping her hands in amazement. 

Then, after a moment's reflexion, she added still lower— 

“Jt is very delightful, is if not?” 

*‘ Oh, yes!” replied the young nun, ingenuously. 
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And os Cecilia continued to fix on her an inquiring gaze, 
she added— 

‘*T was once at a ball, just once—the happy day on which 
T was sixteen.” 

She leaned her head on her hand, and appeared to indulge 
with melancholy paw in the childish recollection, then, 
suddenly rising, she took Cecilia’s arm and led her towards 
the pictures. “ 

*T take a pleasure in looking at all thesc personages,” said 
she; ‘I know them every one.” 

‘¢ Holy Virgin! Where could you have seen them?” ex- 
claimed the young boarder, with an astonishment tinged with 
some little incredulity. 

‘In books,” replied the nun witha smile. ‘‘ We are here 
in illustrious company. Look at the names written at the 
foot of the canvass, and where those are wanting at these 
emblazoned escutcheons.” 

‘You know heraldry, then?” 

‘““ Yes, like all girls of noble birth who have passed their 
childhood in old chateaux. This house, which is now a nun- 
nery, once belonged to the Montmorencies, for their escutcheon 
ig everywhere, and these portraits are those of the great Con- 
stable’s family.” 

Cecilia examined in succession the long series of faces ranged 
on their respective panels, and endeavoured to distinguish 
their features beneath the dust of ages that veiled them; then, 
recurring to the idea which had first struck her, she pointed to 
a female figure whose black eyes and white hands alone were 
visible on the canvass. Ke 

«Da bi believe then, my dear sister,” said sh@, ‘‘ that this 
beautiful lady ever gave a ball here?” 

‘< Certainly,” replied Sister Genevieve; ‘‘she has, most 
probably, danced in this very spot the minuets and country 
dances which were in fashion a century ago.” 

“ Ah!” cried Cevilia, laughing, ‘‘if our reverend mothers 
knew that, they would hasten to sprinkle the place with holy 
water!” 

At this moment the tolling of the bell announced the close 
of the period for recreation. . 

sé Jesu-Maria! What! already?” exclaimed Cetilia; «+ Mo- 
ther Perpetua must have advanced the clock, I am certain. 
Come! we must take our leave of this fair company.” 

With these words the rattle made a low eurtey to 
a soldi and skipped off, followed by Sister Genevieve. 

ime meanwhile rolled on amid these monotonous duties 
and recreations, and four dull, uniform, uninteresting years 
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gradually glided away. Sister Genevieve felt every hour drag 
its slow length along, and to her this period of her existence 
seemed but.one long, dreary, never-ending day. 

Angela and Felise were still children, but Cecilia was on 
the vérge of sixteen. The growing girl had become a lovely 

ung woman, fresh and brilliant as a rose-bud in the spring. 

er smooth clear complexion was exquisitely fair and bloom. 
ing, and hex golden locks were the finest in the world. Ona 
sudden movement of her head her magnificent tresses would at 
times become unfastened, and fall down even to her feet. Then 
the mistress of the boarders would replace them in her black 

auze cap, and gently chide the giddy-pate, who only replied, 
aughing-— . 

“* Pardon me, dear mother! I shall soon no longer give you 
this trouble. When the day arrives for my taking the white 
Nea the great scissors of Mother Perpetua will free me of al! 
that?!” 

The period was in fact now approaching when the young 
boarder was to assume the attire of a novice, and she seemed 
to await it without either terror or disquietude. Her temper 
was ever cheerful, her bright and laughing eyes betrayed 
neither secret tears nor sleepless nights, and her charming 
countenance preserved its unalterable serenity. Certainly 
she did not manifest, on the other hand, the impatient fervour 
of a soul that longs to embrace its mystic ties. The worthy 
superior ayerred that she had a passive vocation, and in her 
opinion this was the best. She determined therefore to defer 
no longer the ceremony which was to close the gates of the 
fold for ev##'on this spotless lamb. é 

The custom for the postulant was, before taking the veil, 
to prepare herself for this step by some days of solitude and 
self-examination. There was set apart for this purpose an 
isolated apartment, the furniture of which was entirely in 
keeping with monastic poverty. A pallet without curtains 
was placed between a straw chair and a praying-desk; while 
a narrow window, opening on an inner court, shed a dreary 
se on the naked and whitened walls. This melancholy 
abode was called the solitude, and pious nuns sometimes re- 
quested permission to occupy it for a few days for purposes of 
mortification and prayer. 

Mademoiselle de Chameioy still continued to all appearance 
gay, careless, and tranquil as ever; nevertheless the evening 
previous to her entering on her solitary abode, finding herse 
ulone with Sister Genevieve, she said to her abruptly in an 
altered tone of voice Seaclnn 

Ah, my dear sister! I do not know what is passing within 
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me; I feel overwhelmed with sorrow and even with despair 
when I think that in eight days I shalltaketheveil. Oh! howl 
long to be a little bird, thas I might escape over these walls 
and fly away!” 

“Oh! my child, what is that you say!” exclaimed the ter- 
cae Sister Genevieve; “what! would you leave the con- 
vent?” ‘ 

“To live, were it even but a few days, away.from this, I 
think I would gladly give the rest of my existence.” 

‘But, gracious heaven! what would become of you—in-a 
world where you know no person, and of which you are com- 
pletely ignorant?” 

‘*What matters it?” replicd Cecilia impetuously, ‘it looks 
#0 beautiful from this!” 

Then she added, bursting into tears:— 

‘*But I shall never leave the convent! Never——never— 
either living or dead!” 

At this moment the nuns entered the domnitory, and 
Sister Genevieve had only time to press Cecilia's hand and 


bev ra2 i 
**My child, to-morrow Father Boinet will doubtless come to 
direct your spiritual exercises; you must then reveal to him 
openly the state of your soul. Fear nothing; he is a good man, 
full of intelligence and mercy; he will listen to you with in- 
dulgence, and will console you!” 

he following day Mademoiselle de Chameroy eniered 
the retreat, and Sister Genevieve saw her no more save in 
the choir between the superior and the mistress of the novices. 

The taking of the veil was an important event in religious 
houses. The ceremony attracted a great number of persons, 
and the good sisters took a pious pleasure in the display of 
their church ornaments. As the day approached, an unwonted 
agitation pervaded the convent. The reverend mothers never 
quitted the sacristy; they took out from the cypress chests the 
vestments of cloth of gold and the lace surplices, and began 
once more with pride to make out the inventory of their relics 
aad pieces of plate, whilst the young nuns manufactured arti- 
ficial bouquets, and the little boarders cut fresh paper orna- 
mentq for the waxen tapers. They sat up late m order to 
finish these grand preparations, and there was a collation in 
the workroom: in short all was activity and joy. 

In the midst of this gaiety, Sister Genevieve reflected 
sorrowfully on Cecilis’s last words; she trembled lest the ex. 
hortations of Father Boinet might prove ineffectual with this 
rebellious soul, and she saw the day of the esremony arrive, 
with inexpressible anxiety. The evening previous to the 
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important day, as the choir retired, perceiving that Made- 
moiselle de.Chameroy was proceeding alone to her cell, she 
waited a moment behind ag hastily said as the nuns were 
moving away :— 

“Well, my child, is your soul freed from the emotions which 
troybled it; have Father Boinet's admonitions strengthened you 
in your vocation?” 

Mademoiselle de Chameroy turned towards the nun her 
countenance pale with the internal conflicts she had eadured, 
and bursting into tears replied :— 

«‘My dear sister, 1 am not changed; 1 still feel the same 
terrors, the same anguish—the Lord has withdrawn his favour 
from me.” 

‘Have you confessed to Father Boinet?” 

«*Yes, my sister, I declared the repugnance, the culpable 
wishes I entertatned in spite of myself; but he saw without 
anger the state of my soul. Ie treated my apprehensions 
as groundless scruples, and in short he assured me I had a 
sufficient vocation.” . 

*‘And be has not thought fit to defer your taking the veil?” 

‘No, my sister; he merely recommended me to place myself 
in the hands of the Lord, who knows better than we ourselves 
the paths by which we are to come to him. Then, overcome 
by mortal gricf, I threw myself at the knees of our reverend 
mother, aad declared that T did not feel called to a perfeot life, 
and that in taking the veil [ risked my eternal salvation. She 
listened to me with extreme kindness, without blame or being 
astonished, and calling me always her dear daughter, her pre- 
cious lamb. She afterwards assisted me to examine my con- 
science afresh; and although I freely avowed the sinful thoughts 
which arose in my tind the more J consulted my inclinations, 
she would not believe that the Lord had abandoned me, and 
persisted in reassuring me of my vocation. Oh! my dear 
sister, so great is my ingratitude and wickedness, that so much 
goodness and mercy has not moved me; I have experienced, 
on the contrary, feelings of rebellion and hatred. 1 will take 
the veil, but I shall not be a good nun, and in the depths of 
my heart I shail detest my vows.” 

““Oh! my child, do not uttor such words,” interrupted Sister 
Genévieve with terror; “you are in the Lord's honse, a few 
steps from his tabernacle—” . 

“Tt ig true—ah! do not punish me, Heavenly Father. I 
sibmit—thy will be done!” murmured Mademoiselle de 
Chameroy, drooping her head on her bosom with a gestare 
ruthor of utter prostration than of resignation. 

The arrival of the superior interrupted this dialogue. On 
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0 ing Sister Geneyieve, she frowned slightly and, said 
with mild severity;— ‘ 
‘Have yon not heard the ball, my dear daughter? The 
ee is — in Ri workroom, — an ieian = 
your task, men repeat ten Paters and ten Ave 
for having failed in holy obedience.” 
ane turning towards Mademoiselle de Chameroy, she 


ae ¢ 

‘‘And do you, my dear child, prepare ¢o appear in the 
parlour. You have to perform a last duty to the work. You 
mhust ask the consent of your guardian the Baron de Favras 
to your taking the veil, and express your desire that he should 
be present at the ceremony. I begged him to come to-day 
for this purpose, and you shall see him immediately at the 

tin ” 

“Yes, my dear mother,” replied Mademoiselle de Chameroy, 
with passive submission. 

Many years had passed since she had seen this old guardian—. 
hae Be ter plaeing in the hands of the superior the little dowry 
of the two sisters, had troubled himself no further with their 
fature destiny-—and she judged truly that he had almost for- 
gotten their existence 

The superior led Mademoiselle de Chameroy back to the 
solitary cell in which she was performing her probationary 
retreat, and then returned to the little parlour where Father 
Boinct entered at the same moment. 

+? Well, reverend father,” exclaimed the superior, “‘ what is 
the result of the attempt which you have had the charity to 
undertake?” 

‘Thank Heaven, it has had ct success ;” replied Father 
Boinet, with the satisfied air of a man who has just triumphed 
in a difficult enterprise. ‘‘The Baron de Favras will shortly 
Sencar here to signify to his ward that he is opposed to her 

ing the veil.” 

“Wik he indeed do s0, reverend father?” exclaimed Mother 
Madeleine joyfully; ‘aro you certain of it?” 

‘*Hfe is quite determined.” 

‘And it is your reverence who has succseded, by the happy 
gk of persuasion which you possess, in obtaining from 
i oa Favvés hid promise that he will undertake the oliarye 

") 


tpians ?” ; 

"+ Ged forbid that Tshould take any credit for his resolution ; 

my ¢loquence gues for nothirig in the matter, Huving tie 

tired What dort of aanin the Baron de Bavras waa, I relin- 

Yuished my firat which was ta confide to hin the 

tiabarrasiens into which we wore thrown by the saddsh 
¢ * *" 
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aversion of Mademoiselle de Chameroy for the religious pro- 
fession, the scandal that might ensue if we constrained her to 
adopt it, and the dangerous example it might offer to the 
community. The baron is an old officer of the king’s forces, 
and haseall tho rudeness of manner and overbearing spirit of 
military people. He is tinctured with Jansenism, and piques 
himfelf on his austerity: nevertheless, he never goes to mass 
except when gbsolutely necessary; he hates the members of 
our order and only listens 1o a scrmon when some father of 
the Oratoire mounts the pulpit. You may imagine, my 
reverend mother, that [ could not act openly with such a 
person. Heaven then inspired me with the idea of making 
use of his very aversion in furtherance of our design. I sent 
to him one on whose ability, good intentions, and discretion, 
I could rely. This person hinted at our influence in this 
house, and, in reply to his questions, made him fully aware of 
the spiritual authority which we excrt over, and the particylar 
affection which we bear to, the order of the Annunciation. 
The worthy man fired up at this discourse. He expressed his 
indignation at the general approbation we reccived, was only 
astonished that he had not sooncr been aware of the hands into 
which his wards had fallen, and in short gave vent to all the 
injurious remarks with which passion inspires our enemies. It 
was at this juncture that your message arrived, and I doubt 
not that he will very shortly make his appearance in the par- 
lour. It is not the salvation of these innocent souls which 
engages his attention, it is the hatred which he bears towards 
us; but whichever it may be, our object is not the less attained. 
This very day he will remove the two sisters, and the scandal 
of this affair will redound on his own head. Your daughters 
will never know that there has been a rebellious spirit among 
them, and we shall have separated in time the tare from the 
good grain.” 

‘* Yes, reverend father, I rejoice with you,” said the supe- 
rior with a sigh; ‘‘yet I confess it is not without regret that I 
part with these children. It seemed as if the. Lord had given 
them to me for ever, and now all at once I lose them. If I 
were even assured of their happiness in this world—if I did 
not tremble for their etcrnal welfare—” 

“Tt is a feeling which you must sacrifice to the safety of 
your other spiritual daughters,” replied Father Boinet with 
authority; ‘consider, reverend mother, the sudden change in 
Mademoiselle de Chameroy and the consequences which such 
an example might have. You saw better than she herself into 
the very depths of her soul; it was not any passing foeling of 
disgust which she experienced, or any sudden apprehension 

N 
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which one might appease ; it was the vocation which was wanting, 
and which we cannot impart. Let her go therefore—we can 
now only pray for her.” 

‘But her sister—that sweet little creature whom we received 
in the cradle—to lose her too!” said the good superier, wiping 
pais a tear which escaped, in spite of her efforts, from her 

elids, 
ve The baron will not take one without the pther,.and since 
we must lose or keep both, the alternative is obvious.” 

‘‘IT do not hesitate, my good father,” replied the superior 
with resignation; ‘is not our life one of sacrifice and self- 
denial ?” 

At this moment the bell rang to announce that some visiter 
had presented himself in the parlour; the superior immediately 
caused Cecilia to be informed, and, proceeding to meet her, 
she said with an emotion which she could not entirely control :-— 

-“* Proceed to the parlour, my dear child; you know what 

a have to ask from your guardian; listen with respect to 
what he shall say, and come to me again.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, Cecilia returned to the 
little parlour, pale and overcome, but with her hands raised to 
heaven and her face radiant with joy. 

‘‘My dear mother,” said she, ‘the baron refuses his con- 
sent; he will not permit me to take the veil!” 

*‘You must submit, my dear child,” replied the superior 
calmly; “‘adore the will of God, and prepare to obey the orders 
of your guardian.” 

“Oh, I am ready to do so!” exclaimed Mademoisclle de 
Chameroy with transport. 

_ Then she added, with » mingled expression of sorrow and 
OY to 

«My dear mother, who would have thought it? The baron 
has also decided on our leaving the convent.” 

**I shall not oppose it,” replied the superior, still preserving 
her equanimity, although her heart was seneibly afflicted. 
‘‘ When your father died, he handed over all his rights to the 
Baron de Favras; he has authority over you, and I am ready 
to give you into his charge.” 

‘And I shall leave the convent!” murmured Cecilia, clasp- 
ing her hands in astonishment not unmixed with doubt. ‘*Oh, 
my God, is it possible that I am about to pass the gates of the 
sari otld : . ' ” 

‘« Yes, my daughter,” said the superior, looking at her sor- 
rowfally, ** you are about to leave us for ever.” E 

At words, which were uttered without the slightest 
aceent. of reproach, Mademoiselle de Chameroy was sensible 
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of her ingratitude and the involuntary error of her heart. She 
threw herself on her knecs before the superior, bathed her 
venerable hands with tears, and said in a voice broken with 
sobs :—— 

‘¢Oh! tny dear mother, pardon me—-I have made a bad return 
for ajl the kindnees you have lavished on me. Jam not worthy 
of the title of daughter which you have so long bestowed on 
me!” ° 

The good superior could not restrain her tears; she clasped 
in her arms the child that was about to abandon her, and 
said in a voice in which sorrow, tenderness, and pious fortitude 
struggled for mastery :— 

‘‘ My daughter—my dear daugh{er—in the new life on which 
you are about to enter, remember the example which has been 
set before you here. You were not called to be a saint; re- 
nounce therefore a life of seclusion, but never cease to be a 
Christian and a woman of honour.” 

The same day Mademoiselle de Chainegpy and her young 
sister crossed thiose terrible gates which opened so rarely Je 
permit the young girls brought up in the Annunciation to 
enter the world again; but this great cvent was not known 
until the evening. The superior announced it to the nuns 
when they were assembled in the workroom to conclude the 
preparations for the approaching ceremony. She explained 
to them briefly that the Baron de Favras had interposed to 
prevent Mademoiselle de Chameroy from taking the veil, and 
commended the sisters to the prayers of the community. 

This unheard-of piece of intelligence threw the good nuns 
into a state of inexpressible astonishment and indignation. 
They raised their hands to heaven, and declaimed aloud in the 
workroom aguinst such tyranny. 

‘*‘ Sweet Saviour!” exclaimed Mother Perpetua; ‘such an 
outrage at the very moment of taking the veil! This man 
must be an atheist, an idolater, a huguenot!” . 

‘«* He will not succeed in his damnable projects,” said ano- 
ther nun. ‘‘ Be assured, my dear sisters, that these children 
will resist persecution, and, after having confounded him by 
their constancy, will oblige him to restore them to us once 


‘* May the Lord grant them his ny a pean grace,” said 
: ae “and hasten to open the fold again to these dear 
am 8 ? 

One of the elder sisters, who had followed the superior out 
of the workroom, returned at this moment. 

‘‘Ah, my dearest sisters,” said she, ‘ let us pray for there 
doves on whom the cruel vulture has pounced. Ihave just 
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been speaking to Sister Ursula. It was she who opened the 
parlour-door to this bad man; she was there when he took 
them away.” 

‘¢Qh, my dear mother, tell us all! What was he like? 
What did he say?” exclaimed all the nuns. . 

“Why, he is an old gentleman, quite crippled with gout 
and rheumatism; his valet had to give him hig arm to assist 
him to the parlour. Sister Ursula did not hear what he said 
at first to Mademoisclle de Chameroy; she merely perceived 
that he spoke in an angry tone of voice, uttered many threats, 
and was prepared apparently to drive matters to extremity, 
for our reverend mother yielded the point at once. They 
brought the two sisters to him, the convent gates were opened, 
and the poor children departed, shedding tears. Angela was 
terrified when she heard the noise in the streets; she returned 
quite confounded, and her sister was at last obliged to carry 
her away in her arms,” 

**Poor children! May the Lord deliver them from the 
power of that bad man!” exclaimed Mother Parpetua. ‘‘ My 
dear sisters, we must ask the very reverend Father Boinct to 
make a neuvaine* for this purpose.” 

During this colloquy Sister Genevieve sat aloof, weeping 
and holding the hand of little Felise, who whispered from time 
to time, with a surprised and sorrowful air— 

‘*Do you hear? The Chameroys are gone? They went 
without telling you, and yet you loved them so dearly!” 

Sister Genevieve returned thanks to Heaven for this event, 
which changed the fate of her young friends but from that time 
a more deep-rooted sorrow weighed upon her soul—-a death-like 
weariness wasted her away. It was a separation which deprived 
her of a powerful and unceasing source of consolation. Ceci- 
lia’s cheerful temper had often dispelled her sorrow, and she felt 
in her own mind a sort of reflection of her young friend’s cheer- 
ful disposition and engaging manners. She had felt a solace 
also in the care which she lavished on her sister. Angela had, 
without her knowing it, become even dearer to her than Fe- 
lise, and she was in the habit of looking on her as a child that 
heaven had given her for ever. At first she cherished a vague 
hope that she would be restored to her, but Father Boinet, who 
for some time had allowed her to retain this faint consolation, 
deprived her of it by degrees, and made her understand that 
she was for ever separated from the two charming beings 
whom she had educated with so nrach love. The world was 
indeed hermetically closed to the daughters of the Annuncia- 


* A nine days’ devotion, 
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tion; no noise ever penetrated the massive walls of the cloisicr ; 
and though the mansion of the Baron de Favras was situated 
in the neighbourhood, and one could almost perceive from the 
gate of the convent what took place in his dwelling, the nuns 
never heird the Demoiselles de Chameroy spoken of again. 

Sigter Genevieve relapsed by degrees into a sort of mental 
languor, a physical exhaustion, from which however she did 
not appear toesuffer, She was like a young and vigorous 
plant, which, transplanted by violence into a place without 
sun or air, withers by degrees and slowly perishes. She 
vegetated thus for some years without complaining, without ex- 
pressing.any apprehension, and without even being aware that 
her waning existence was about to close. Almost till the last 
moment she appeared among the choir and performed her 
task in.the workroom. Neither did she give up her duties of 
under-mistress of the bourders; during the hours of labour 
she still watched the idle and inattentive little hands of the 
children, collected in a circle round her; but during recreation, 
in place of following them, she remained scated at the entrange 
of the garden} her head drooping, and her wandering looks 
sometimes turned towards the sky, sometimes on the trees, 
whose leaves began to fall. 

One evening she was so weak that she could not reach her 
cell alone, and sunk fainting into the arms of the nuns who ac- 
companied her. The superior hastened to her immediately, 
and, judging that her wasting malady had arrived at its cli- 
max, she summoned Father Boinet. Sister Genevieve spoke 
no more, her breathing was difficult and unequal, and her 
half-open eyelids displayed only a portion of those blue orbs 
whose gentle radiance was already dull. Life was about to 
abandon this weakened frame, and the soul hovered on the un- 
certain confines of eternity. Father Boinct spoke to her, but 
she no longer heard, and bofore the ceremonies with which 
the church surrounds the dying wore completed, she breathed 
her last. She expired without suffermg, murmuring some 
enerere words, and sighing faintly like a child that falls 
asleep. 

They had taken away Felise from the first, and she passed 
the night in a remote cell. She slept without uneasiness, for, 
with the inexperience and thoughtlessness of her age, she never 
dreamed of death. As Sister Genevieve was yet so young, it 
had never entered her mind that she might soon die, and the 
preceding evening she was not alarmed although seeing her so 
weak and ill, In the morning when the bell sounded the 
first Angelus, she rose, wondering at the silence which 
reigned throughout the dormitory, and, still without feeling 
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any apprehension, she proceeded softly to seek the other 
boarders. At this moment the superior entered to announce, 
herself, the sad event. 

‘‘My dear daughter,” said she, leading her to her cell, 
‘‘ kneel down and commend your heart and soul to God, that 
he may comfort you. Young as you are, you have experienced 
& great misfortune.” ° 

“elise obeyed, fixing on the superior her large clear eyes, 
in which astonishment rather than uneasiness was depicted. 
While she thus interrogated her with her looks, not daring to 
address a direct question to her, the passing-bell was heard 
resounding along the dompttory. Felise uttered a cry and 
began to tremble; she had all at once divined the fatal event, 
and her features expressed at the same moment anxiety, 
doubt, and utter despair. 

‘*Pray, my child,” said the s&perior, overwhelmed with 
grief; ‘‘pray and submit; God has taken away Sister Gene- 
vieve-—she 13 in heaven with the angels.” 

‘* She is dead! ‘No——no.—I will not believe #!” exclaimed 
Felise, rushing to the door. 

The good mother could not keep her back, and the nuns 
whom she met in the passage vainly tried to arrest her 
progress. Distractcd, she ran to the cell of Sister Genevieve, 
and remained as if thunderstruck on the threshold. The poor 
lifeless form was stretched on her pallet, clothed in the gar- 
ments of her order and the crucifix between her hands; her 
face was so pale and calm that the beholder might have 
mA are he saw the marble image of a saint of the order, 
clothed in the long white tunic, the scapulary, and mantle of 
celestial blue. 

Felise looked steadfastly, and as if transfixed, at this woful 
picture; she then knelt down in a corner of the cell and re- 
mained motionless, her form drooping and her countenance 
turned towards the wall. The exhortations of Father Boinet 
and the attentions of the superior were fruitless; she neither 
changed her place nor could be induced to utter a word, and 
her prief’ was only evinced at intervals by a low sob or an in- 
voluntary shudder. She did not shed a tear, but her half-closed 

es were surrounded with a livid circle, as if the tears which 

und no outlet had crushed her snowy, transparent eyelids. 

Some hours afterwards the community came in solemn 
Procession to seek the remains of Sister Genevieve, and convey 
them according to custom to the middle of the choir, where 
they were to rest till the following day. When they had 
removed the bier, Felise rose of her own accord and followed 
the mournful train. During the rest of that day and the fol- 
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lowing night, whilst the nuns prayed, she kept aloof, her body 
bent down and resting on her knees, and her head sunk upon 
her breast. Neither exhortations nor commands were able to 
rouse her from her stupor, and she remained in the same state 
during the interment; but when all was over, when the body 
was deposited in the vaults of the churclff her passive suffering 
changed into frightful despair. The unhappy child repulse 
the nuns who hastened to surround her, and left the choir 
with a rapid step; but almost immediately her strength failed 
her, and she paused at the foot of the,grand staircase. 

‘‘My dear daughter,” said the superior, with a mixture of 
mildness and decision, ‘‘ you sin grievousl¥ at once against 
God and yourself in giving way to! these transports. It is 
nae He this way that the grief of a Christian should manifest 
itself.” 

‘‘My dear mother,” said Felise, interrupting her, and speak- 
ing in an abrupt and hurried manner, ‘I have a favour to ask 
of you—one which you will surely not refuse me after the de- 
plorable misfortune which has happencd.” 

‘Speak, my dear daughter; Iam disposed to grant you 
everything that may be needful for your comfort. What do 
you ask?—-what do you wish for?” 

“I wish to leave this house instantly,” replied Felise, casting 
= era look around her; ‘‘I long to be far away from this 
place!” 

At this unexpected avowal a murmur of astonishment and 
indignation was heard on all sides, Never had any girl brought 
up at the Annunciation uttered such words: it was almost 
blasphemous—a sentence of condemnation pronounced by her 
own lips on one who wished to abandon the sacred asylum 
where her youth had found temporal and spiritual nurture. 
The superior, somewhat moved and at the same time scanda- . 
lised, exclaimed, raising her hands to heaven:— 

‘Tho Evil Spirit is plotting the destruction of this feeble 
and erring creature! Pray for her, dear sisters!—it is a soul 
which we must lead back to God.” 

With these words she motioned to the nuns to retire, and 
approaching Felise said with her habitual tone of patience and 


“Come, my dear daughter, your body is not less indisposed 
than your soul; you can hardly support yourself—leap upon 
arm.” 


my arm. 

‘Whither do you wish to lead me?” exclaimed Felise, with 
an expression of fierce despair, ‘* Would you have me return 
to the cell of my Aunt Genevieve—revisit once more the choir, 
the workroom, the gardon.in short, every place where I have 
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been accustomed to meet her? No—no; since she is no longer 
there I shall see them no more!” 

“TI will bring you to my own cell, my child,” replied the 
superior, filled with commiseration: ‘‘I myself will tend you 
and comfort you; you will be consoled, dear Felise. * God at 
times tries his creatures and deals out grievous afflictions, , but 
his mercy comforts and soothes the desolate heart. Your grief 
18 transitory ; it is only souls sunk in iniquity who suffer eter- 

enally. Soon, very soon, you will discover that heaven has not 
abandoned you. It is true you have lost one who was very 
dear to you, but there remains a numerous family to whom 
you are united by all the’ties of love and Christian charity. 
am your mother, dear Felise; the daughters of the Annun- 
ciation are your sisters.” 

After waiting for a moment to observe the effect of these 
words, she added, with an air of affectionate authority— 

«¢ Come, my child, follow me.” 

The poor forlorn one madc a step backwards, and turned 
away her head. ji 

‘* Obey, my daughter,” replied the superior, in a severe and 
sorrowful tone; ‘if I cannot persuade, I shall be obliged to 
constrain you.” 

Felise remained motionless, and did not reply. The supe- 
rior then having called two lay sisters, desired them to con- 
duct her to a cell close to her own, and not to lose sight of her 
for a moment. 

When Father Boinet learned from the superior what had 
happencd, he said, after some reflecion— 

«This is a serious matter, reverend mother. This child 
cannot leave the convent as the Mademoiselles de Chameroy 

, did. Whatever be her vocation she must become a nun.” 

** Oh! my father, what do I hear?” exclaimed the superior. 
‘‘Have I not often heard, you express your abhorrence of 
forced vocations, and denounce the obstinacy of parents who 
oblige their children to take the vows?” 

‘Tt is true,” he replied quickly; ‘‘ but, without further ex- 
planation, believe me that this child’s place is not in the world, 
and that charity urges you to use every means to keep her 
here, and induce her to take the veil.” 

The cell in which Felise had been placed was separated 
from the dormitory by the two apartments belonging to the 
superior. It was neat and well lighted, looked towards 
the garden, and was warmed and cheered by the rays of the 
autumnal sun. A lay sister took charge of the young boarder, 
and remained constantly with her, hut without uttering a 
word. Every morning the superior spent an hour with her, 
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every evening she again returned; but her patience, her 
exhaustless charity, her skill in winning over souls, were power- 
less before this extreme and resolute gricf. Fclise was inac- 
cessible to every species of consolation. At times gloomy, 
silent,*and dejected, she passed whole hours in the darkest 
cogner of her cell, her head drooping upon her breast, and ab- 
sorbed in mournful reverie; at other times she had paroxysms 
of despair, whose violence exhausted her strength, and which 
were succeeded by complete mental prostration. 

One day the superior brought one of her companions to see 
her, and, retiring immediately afterwards, left them together. 

The young boarder then scated herself beside Felise, who as 
yet had not spoken to her, and embracing her said with tears 
in her eyes— 

‘© Oh! my dear friend, how afflicted we all are! Our re- 
verend mother has requested that we should offer prayers for 
you, and every day after mass the whole community chaunt a 
nine-days’ service on your account. You must certainly be 
comforted by it, and when it is completed you will return to 
us again.” 

Felise was silent, and merely shook her head. 

“We will throw ourselves at the feet of our mother,” ex- 
claimed the young boarder; ‘we will intercede for you, and 
when you are forgiven, we shall seek you again; and, as Mo- 
ar Perpetua says, we shall bear you back in triumph to the 

0 ise 

These tokens of kindness and affection produced no greater 
effect on Felise than the admonitions of the superior, the good 
Mother Madeleine. She withdrew her hand from her young 
friend, and replied briefly— 

‘‘ No; allow me to remain here. I feel better here than 
with you.” 

‘‘ Jesu-Maria! do you then love us no more?” 

“ET donotknow. Ihave but one thought, one feeling now— 
that my Aunt Genevieve is dead, and that I shall never, never, 
see her again! I wish to die too, I loved her so dearly.” 

At these words she burst into tears, and covering her face 
with her apron as if to shut out the light of day, she signed 
to the young boarder to leave her. The latter retired sorrow- 
fully from the cell to impart to her companions the state in 
which she found Felise; but the superior, whom she met on 
her way, having heard her account of what had taken place, 
said to her in @ serious tone: — 

“It is well, my daughter; you have spoken to this poor child 
as you ought to have done. At present charity comniands 
you to suppress the replies which the evil spirit has dictated to 
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her, and when your companions question you on this subject, 
you may simply say that she listened to your discourse without 
breaking silence. This is not a falsehood; it is an allowable 
suppression, which you are at liberty to make.” 

ext day, Mother Madelcine said to her spiritual director :— 

“Thave Bithf ully followed your instructions, reverend father, 
but hitherto without success. In spite of your penetration 
and address, you have not perhaps altogether appreciated this 
child's character. Notwithstanding her habitual giddiness and 
carelessness, she displays a stubbornness of will very unusual 
at her time of life. Although she had a sincere affection for 
poor Sister Genevieve, her heart seems incapable of attach- 
ment; she no Jonger loves any one here, and only yields to 
xuthority and force. Iam deeply afflicted at finding myself 
unable to ameliorate her disposition, and I always leave her 
overwhelmed with grief.” 

‘Then you have not, reverend mother,” said Father Boinet, 
‘‘observed the least change, the slightest progress 2” 

‘*Not the least; she remains exactly in the same state. 
My exhortations weary her, the attentions of Sister Ursula 
annoy her; she pines away in a state of profound depres- 
sion, and if we keep her long, she will perish.” 

‘You despair then of this soul, reverend mother,” said 
Father Bonet, with a slight accent of reproach: ‘‘you are 
ready to abandon your task? But the good Hpbi did not thus 
leave his lost sheep to stray at random. There is morc than 
= way of reclaiming her and we must consult upon the 

st. 3 

He reflected a moment, and resumed :— 

‘This child must quit the convent for a time.” 

‘¢ She is an orphan; in what hands, good heaven! can she 
be placed with safety?” 

‘“Youmay remember, reverend mother, that she was brought 
here by a lady nine years ago, on the Jast day of this year. 
She was a near relative, her mother’s sister, who came from a 
remote distance to place her in the Convent of the Annunaia- 
tion. Since then, this person has sent from time to time to 
inquire for Sister Genevieve and to entreat her prayers. She 
lives near this, and will not refuse to recerve her niece.” 

‘«‘But, reverend father,” observed the superior, ‘it is con- 
trary to your first decision, to restore Felise to the world.” 

«Tf what I have been told be true, it is to send her, on the 
contrary, to a dreary abode, and she will soon herself request 
to return here. Let our design be concealed from her to the 
last moment; I shall at once proceed to work, and endeavour 
to bring the matter to a successful issue.” 
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‘‘May heaven bless your efforts and youreintentions,” ex- 
claimed the worthy superior, with gratitude. ‘It is certain, 
reverend father, that God always ia a you towards 
whatever may redound to his glory, as well as to the repose 
and the prosperity of this house.” 

The second evening following, after vespers, Father Boinet 
requested an interview with the superior in the little parlour. 

‘With heaven's assistance I have arranged this matter satis- 
factorily,” said he; ‘‘ the lady before whom I presented myself 
was sensibly affected on learning the death of our poor Sister 
Genevieve, but refused for a long time to receive her niece. 
It was no easy task to vanquish her resolution. In the mean 
time, reverend mother, call hither your rebellious child.” 

Felise entered the parlour with a countenance of indifference 
and gloom. She perhaps expected a severe admonition, and 
was prepared, to receive it in silence; but in place of address- 
ing her with severity, Father Boinet said in a kind voice:— 

‘*You have expressed a desire to leave this establishment, 
mademoiselle; do you still persist in your resolution?” 

‘‘ Yes, reverend father,” sGunnicced: Felise, embarrassed by 
this unexpected question. 

‘‘In that case,” replied Father Boinet, ‘you may leave it 
to-day; your aunt Mademoiselle Philippine de Saulicu will re- 
ceive you in her house.” 

‘*My Aunt Philippine!” repeated Felise with a feeling of 
vague apprehension, for this name immediately recalled the 
gloomy impressions of her childhood. 

‘‘You are about to be conducted to her house,” said the 
superior; ‘*may heaven grant that you there experience the 
consolation which you found not here! Love her, honour her, 
live in the fear of God, and remember that the Convent of the 
Annunciation is ever open to those who, weary of the world, 
long to return there for the remainder of their days.” 

elise hesitated for a moment; on one side she pictured to 
herself the stern and commanding countenance of her aunt, 
accompanied by old Suzanne; on the other the sad and desolate 
dwelling where Sister Genevieve had dwelt and from which she 
had departed for ever. The feeling of this cruel bereavement 
decided her; she moved instinctively towards the door, and 
aid with a choking voice, and covering her face with her 
handkerchief: 

‘*7} am ready |” 
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CHAPTER V. 

Somu fifty paces from the Convent of the Annunciation there 
was situated a large mansion fronted by a high dead wall, the 
only opening in which was a carriage entrance The court 
which separated this abode from the strect was planted with 
elms, whose branches had been suffered for years to grow in wild 
luxuriance, and which formed a thick and somewhat gloomy 
shade. Beyond these there opened a vestibule, which the 
vicinity of the trees deprived of the little light which a win- 
dow secured with iron bars permitted to penetrate. A large 
stone staircase occupied one side of it, but from the appearance 
of the steps, covered as they were with a layer of dust which 
no broom had ever disturbed, it was evident that the upper 
apartments were not inhabited. Beyond the vestibule was an 
antechamber of such vast dimensions that the retinue of a 

andee of Spain might have found ample accommodation in 
it, and so dark that even at mid-day there reigned in it but a 
doubtful twilight. 

Felise entered this gloomy and silent abode, conducted by 
Suzanne, who had gone to receive her at the gate of the clois- 
ter. The morose waiting-maid still retained the same surly 
air, the same shrill voice, and the same anxious, withered, old- 
maidish look that had formerly characterised her. At this 
moment she seemed to labour under some suppressed feeling 
of irritation, and muttered incoherent exclamations, accom- 
panied by abrupt gestures. elise followed close behind her, 
almost trembling, and not venturing to utter a word. In the 
antechamber she found old Balin, dressed in black as formerly, 
silent, stiff, and motionless in his suit of shit On recog- 
nising Felise by a side glance, he threw open the door of an 
adjoining apartment, drawing himself up at the same time to 
let her pass. Although naturally neither apprehensive apr 
timid, she entered with a palpitating heart this vast apart- 
ment, feebly lighted by the last beams of day, at the extre- 
mity of which she dimly perccived a female figure erect and 
motionless. In place of advancing, she paused, confused and 
not daring to raise her eyes; then, making an effort, she stam- 
mered out: 

‘¢ You do not recollect me perhaps, aunt?” 

‘‘Qh, yes! I recollect you, Felise,” replied Mademoiselle 
Philippine de Saulieu, casting on her but one glance, and then 
turning away with a shudder which betrayed the involuntary 
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feeling of repulsion under which she laboured; but quickly 
overcoming this impression she added .— 

«Then you were uncomfortable in the convent since you 
wished to leave it?” 

«Yes, since I lost my good Aunt Genevieve,” she replied, 
wegping. ‘So long as she lived I never thought of leaving 
the convent. Could I ever leave her?—I loved her so well! 
When I wend to her I was a mere child; I knew no other re- 
latives; for I never saw you, aunt, and had almost forgotten 

ou.” 

z At these words she raised her eyes to recognise the noble 
and beautiful features which had remained imprinted on her 
memory, but she could scarcely believe she saw the same per- 
son. ‘Those fair locks which formerly hung in golden curls had 
become perfectly white, and their silver bands shaded a brow 
furrowed with wrinkles; the delicate features were sallow and 
withered, and premature age had stooped that queenly figure. 
Mademoiselle de Saulieu still retained the deep mourning 
which she wore,when she arrived in Paris; her velvet robe 
trailed behind like 4 widow’s train, and her black crape hand- 
kerchief was fastenéd with pins of bronzed stecl. Felise gazed 
at her with astonishment and sorrow; then, struck with her 
aectl costume as well as with her countenance, she said with 
a sigh .— 

e You are in deep mourning for my Aunt Genevieve?” 

‘*J have worn it for ten years, and I shall continue to do so 
the remainder of my life,” replied Mademoiselle de Sau- 

leu. 

Suzanne had entered the apariment with Felise, and ap- 
peared to watch with anxiety the effect of this first interview 
upon her mistress. Apparently she saw that Mademeiselle 
de Saulieu had already recovered from the painful impression 
which the appearance of her niece had produced upon her, 
for she approached Felise and said somewhat mildly :— 

** With mademoiselle’s permission will you not retire to your 

rtment?” 

‘As you please, Suzanne,” replied she, well satisfied to es- 
cape from the embarrassment of this first interview, in which 
her aunt played so cold and laconic a part. 

When she had curtsied and turned to retire, Mademoiselle 
de Saulien glanced after her, and murmured with a sigh which 
i to issue from the depths of her lacerated and bleeding 

eart .— 

‘*Good heavens! what a sacrifice!” 

She then once more seated herself in her usual place, and 
mechanically resumed her embroidery. a 
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The suite of apartments which Mademoiselle de Sauliew oc- 
cupied was on the ground floor, and was composed of three 
large rooms forming the interior facade of the building, and 
running back so as to form two wings extending to the garden. 
Each of these wings, which were not deep, contained but one 

tment on each story. The chamber which opened from 
ademoiselle de Saulieu’s apartment had been hastily ar- 
ranged for Felise’s reception. This abode was frr from pre- 
senting the cheerful and agreeable aspect of the convent cells: 
the walls, which were divided into panels and painted in imita- 
on : cameos, had no other decoration. Each compartment 
ormed a picture representing a group of allegorica son- 
ages, fer ad the Seasons, the Bismenes, i sosenibn of 
white figurea on a ery ground which produced a most me- 
lancholy effect. ‘The mantelpiece, under which one might 
stand erect, was covered with festoons of carved wood-work, 
and the huge four-post bed, placed on a platform, was of di- 
mensions well calculated to astonish a young person accus- 
tomed to the harrow couch with its white coverlet, in 
which the boarders of the Annonciades epjoyed such tranquil 
slumbers. 

The day began to decline, and the lofty windows which 
looked out upon the garden admitted but a feeble twilight 
which each instant grew less. The autumn wind whistled 
through the chinks of the doors and rustled the curtains against 
the wood-work. Felise, shivering with cold, seated herself 
upon a stool, and surveyed the apartment with a mournful air. 
Suzanne lighted a couple of wax tapers, opened onc of those 
beautiful cabinets inlaid with mother-of-pearl and shell, which 
served at once as secretary and wardrobe, and commenced to 
arrange the modest effects of the young boarder. Among the 
robes and linen, carefully folded, was the casket which Made- 
moiselle de Saulieu had intrusted to Sister Genevieve on the 
day on which Felise had entered the Annonciades. As it had 
been immediately placed in the hands of the superior, and had 
remained from that period shut up in a press of the sacri 
Felise had entirely forgotten it. Even now she did not per- 
ceive the sudden movement which Suzanne made when she 
found it beneath her hands; the old waiting-maid cast but 
one glanee at the rich jewel-case and hastened to place it in a 
secret drawer which she closed on the instant. After all these 
arrangements were completed, she withdrew the bed-curtaing, 
folded dewn the coverlet, and said to Felise, who, with her 
hands crossed beneath her apron and her head drooping, fol- 
lowed with her eyes all her movements ‘without uttering a 
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‘‘ At present, mademoiselle, I am about to serve supper; 
afterwards you will go to bed.” 

“What! already?” observed Felise; ‘‘at the convent they 
never retired to rest till nine o'clock. I am not slecpy yet; 
I shoudd like to sit with my aunt, 1f she will permit me, during 
the evening.” 

*< Mademoiselle never sits up late,” replied Suzanne; ‘‘so 
soon as it ig night she retires to bed and there is no further 
stir in the house.” 

**Holy Virgin! what do you tell me! Our reverend mo- 
ther always said that in order not to have bad dreams one 
should take a little recreation before going to sleep, and sanc- 
tify one’s soul by prayer. Does my aunt take no amusement 
after supper?” 

‘She docs not sup. I shall presently bring her a biscuit 
and a glass of water after she has retired to bed; that 19 her 
entire repast ” 

‘‘ And is this all she takes the whole year round ?” 

‘‘The entire year. But you are not obliged to follow her 
example. For you supper is about to be served.” 

“T am not hungr¥,” replied Felise ue 

Nevertheless, when she saw Suzanne take a light and prepare 
to leave the room, she preferred following her to remaining 
alone until the next day in this vast apartment, the aspect of 
which appeared to her so gloomy. The dining-room into which 
Suzanne conducted her was large and sombre, like all the other 
apartments; and in the evening the light of the wax candles 
scarcely rendered visible the lofty seiling, rounded in the form 
of a cupola, and painted in fresco in the Italian style. In the 
centre of the room was a large table, on which was arranged 
a dinner-service of plate for a single person. The sideboard 
opposite was ornamented with silver salvers of colossal dimen- 
sions, which shone like huge shields in the uncertain light. 

Felise sat down, gazing with an astonished eye at thie sump- 
iupus display, and at the saloon whose walls were lighted up, as 
it,were, with the profusion of plate arrayed on the sideboard. 

poor child endeavoured to partake of the cold collation 
which was set before her, but she could taste only a little fruit 
and wine. While she made this slender repast, Balin, with 
his napkin over his arm, stood behind her chair ready to change 
her plate and pour out for her to drink. The old servant's 
countenance was mingled in her thoughts with vague recollec- 
mice abr cattmrge 6 and she began to recall to mind the tame, 
already distant, when she arrived after her long journey at the 
gate of the Annonciades, She remembered distinctly the mo- 
ment when Balin lifted her from the carriage and carried ham 
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to the wicket, where the heavy folding-doors opened noiselessly 
to admit her. 

‘It is many years since I saw you,” said she, turning quickly 
round, ‘‘ nevertheless I recollected you at once; but you would 
not have known me, I am sure, if Suzanne had not announced 
me?” 

‘* Pardon me, mademoiselle,” replied Balin drily. 

‘*Qh!” said she incredulously, holding her hand on a level 
with the edge of the table, ‘‘I was not taller than that when 
you left me at the door of the Annonciades; and my features 
can bear little resemblance to those of a child of five.” 

‘It is not in my memory that I have preserved the features 
of mademoiselle, which I would have known anywhere,” re- 
plied Balin; ‘‘ it is from the family likeness.” 

“Do I then resemble my poor mother?” asked Felise 


¢ 


Balin sighed and shook his head. 

‘*Then my facc must remind you of my father's,” continued 
Felise ; ‘‘ my father!—alas! I see him as if in a dream; I have 
2, confused recollection of his features.” 

: It is not possible!” murmured Balin} ‘you deccive your- 
self.” 

Felise leaned her elbow on the table, her gaze fixed on 
vacancy and her head resting upon her hand, and resumed 
slowly, interrupting herself at intervals like onc who endea- 
vours to recall to mind events almost faded from the memory. 

‘‘We lived in a chateau. There was an apartment hung 
with blue tapestry and a great many rose-trees before the 
windows. It was my mother’s room, [ think—but I cannot 
remember her—my poor mother! My father’s face on the 
contrary is distinctly present tomy eyes. He had handsome 
features, a lofty forehead, and a somewhat pale complexion. 
One day, it must have been the last on which JT saw him, he 
was dressed all in black, and apparently this gloomy costume 
terrified me, for when he advanced to embrace me I turned 
away, shrieking. He was not in the chateau then; he wag in 
some place which I do not recollect—nevertheless, I seé—I 
still see—” 

Here she paused, as if to disentangle these scattered scenes 
and pictures of the past; then turning towards Balin, she 
suddenly resumed :-— 

‘‘But now I think of it, you too were there: it was you 
who carried me in your arms to the room where my father 
was—-then you brought me to my Aunt Philippine, and I did 
tes but cry the whole way, I cannot tell why. You see 

recollect, ’ 
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Tt id true!” replied Balin, who had turned deadly pile as 
hd ligtened, and whose trembling lips could hardly articulate ; 
but Welise, busied with her own thoughts, did not observe his 


agitation. 

After 4 long silence he resumed :— 

‘“‘ Permit me to give you one piece of advice; never repeat 
to Susanne what you have just told me; more especially be- 
ware of speaking of it to mademoiselle; and never ask her a 
single question about your family:” 

With these words he took up a taper and preceded Felise, 
who returned dejectedly to her chamber. 

Suzanne hastened to put her in bed, and then, after making the 
circuit of the apartment in order to see that all was safe, re- 
tired, taking the lights with her. "When Felise found herself 
alone, shut in by the curtains, and left in silence and darkness, 
she began to reflect and to collect her scattered thoughts. 
From the moment she had crossed the threshold of the convent 
a sort of dreary astonishment had diverted her attention from 
her sufferings; but when she no longer saw the gloomy abode 
she at present inhabited, when the shrill accents of Suzanne 
and the croaking voice of old Balin no longer sounded in her 
ears, her thoughts once more flew back to her poor Aunt Ge- 
nevieve, and she commenced anew to weep bitterly for het 
loss. Her tears flowed long, and moistened the cambric pillow 
on which her head reposed, till at length towards morning, 
utterly worn out, she sunk into a deep slumber. 

During the day as well as the night, a mournful silence 

rv the dwelling of Mademoiselle de Saulieu ; no noise 
trom without penetrated there, for the garden front of the man- 
sion was separated from the street by the court-yard and by the 
deep vestibule, the doors of which were always closed. en 
Felise awoke, she saw that it was day by the faint rays which 
gleamed through the fissures of the shutter and fell upon her 
pillow. She hastened to get up, and at the same moment @ 
meas elock, sty y that of the convent, struck nine. 

as eral in !” she innocently exclaimed, “ Aunt Philip. 
pine will scold me, and that cross Suzanne will call me lagy! 
At this hour everybody must have been long since astir.” 

She searcely took time to dress, and, opening her door with 
a sort of fear, she entered a saloon which separated her apart- 
mont from that of Mademoiselle de Saulieu ; the windows ‘were 
still closed however, and he most profound silence reigned in 
the mansion. This stillness devgl aroused a ng of 
terror in her breast; she ad with some hesitation, and 
porcsiving at the other extremity of the saloon a door p 
open through which the sun shone brightly, she ventated 
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cross it, and found herself in a large apartment opening into 
the garden. It was the saloon in which she had been, received 
the evening before, but she had not then observed the furniture 
or the general arrangement of its details. 

No person appeared ; no sound wasaudible. Felise glanced 
curiously round this room which Mademoiselle de Saulieu 
usually occupied. Her attention was first arrested by two 
portraits placed on each side of the fireplace. One, which she 
recognised at once, was that of her Aunt Philippine, but such as 
she had never known her, richly attired, her fair hair wreathed 
with pearls, flowers on her bosom and a smile upon her lips. 
The other represented a man in the prime of life ; a military 
uniform displayed to adfantage his vigorous and active form ; 
he held his plumed hat in one hand, and with the other ca- 
ressed a favourite hound, ‘I'he picture bore a singular im- 
press of truth. The head was animated, and the look espe- 
cially—clear, gentle, penetrating:—was almost living. These 
two faces, so beautiful, so bright, and on whose foreheads shone 
pride and happiness, and the bounding hopes of youth, seemed 
out of place in this immense saloon hung with black like the 
apartment of a widow, and whose very mirrors were covered 
with black gauze draperies. Mademoiselle de Saulieu’s arm- 
chair fronted these portraits and was half surrounded by 4 
screen on whose folds were painted, in greyish outline, the in- 
signia of mourning. Ona work-table placed beside it there 
was a piece of tapestry partly wrought, and a book of prayer. 
A large cat reposed on the seat, and followed with its half-opened 
greenish eye every movement of Felise, as she slowly made 
the circuit of the apartment, returning at last to the pictures, 
which she again contemplated with a sort of dreamy curiosity. 
The sight of those noble and charming faces aroused con- 
fused impressions in her mind, and she could not turn away 
her eyes. Suzanne surprised her in her contemplation. 

“Are you there already, mademoiselle ?” exclaimed the mo- 
roge waiting-woman; ‘‘] was about to call you.” 

‘¢ Thanks, Suzanne,” replicd she turning quickly round ; *‘I 
feared L-had slept too long, and I made all hastetodress. Isaid 
my prayers hurricdly and came here expecting to find my aunt.” 

‘© Mademoiselle never rises till noon.” 

** Jesu-Maria! is she still sleeping ?” 

‘She is taking repose—she is 0 weak !” 

‘¢Oh, yes! she looks yery old now,” said Felise, raising her 
eyes towards the picture. ‘Her facp is quite pale and 
wrinkled ; how different from that face!” 

‘She was like that at twenty years of age,” said Sazanpe 
with 4 sigh ; “‘ who vould recognise her now ?” 
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*¢ And the other picturo,” resumed Felise, “is it that of some 
gentleman of our family ?” 

Suzanne merely shook her head. 

“Tt is the picture of one who is dead?” continued Felise 
with instinctive penetration. 

At this second question Suzanne started, and turned upgn 
Felise a Inok at once uneasy, astonished, and full of sagret 
horror, as if this single word had awakened dreadful recallec- 
tions in her bosom. When she had recovered a little from 
this fearful emotion, she said abruptly—‘*Do not ever ap- 
pear to notice these pictures ; above all never question made- 
moiselle about them. Atpresent you may take a turn in the 
garden if you choose.” 

With these words she opencd one of the glass daors, and 
gently pushed Felise out upon the steps. ‘The garden, which 
extended along the entire length of the facade of the mansion, 
and was bounded by a high dilapidated wall, presented much 
the appearance of'a huge dry moat in which un attempt had been 
made to trace out flower-beds and walks. The lofty build- 
ings which bounded it on the south prevented the sun from 
penetrating its depths even in the middle of summer, Somg 
wretched lilacs, and a Guelder rose or two, threw aut their 
branches in this eternal shade, but no flower bloomed within 
the thin and stunted borders of box, which formed symmetrical 
compartinents in front of the windows : moss alone covered the 
beds, the stones, and even the roots of the shrubs with its ten- 
acious vegetation. At the angle of the garden which was 
formed by the boundary wall of the inclasure and the wing of 
the building which I’clise oceupied, there was a sort of sum- 
mer-house with a trellised roof, covered with straggling atelks 
of ivy. It was Balin who in his moments of leure had ar- 
ranged this recess, around which he kept constantly sowing 
the seeds of climbing plants, whicn never appeared ahove the 


soil, , 

Felise seated herself on the highest atep of the portico. The 
garden of the Annonciades appeared to her a terrestrial para- 
dise in comparison with the Uttle greenish enclosure before her 
eyes, and ts found her aunt's sitting-room, hung with black, 
much more gloomy than the halls of the convent, The pro- 
arin of Father Boinet wore now berhage at the paint of being 
ulfilled ; Felise at that moment had perhaps alseady, like the 
Israelites of old, regretted her captivity, if a word from 
sera had not suddenly changed the entire current of her 
eclings. 

The old waiting-woman half opened the glass door, and said 
jn a gruff voice :— 
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‘Since you are not walking, come hither till I dress you. 
To-day is Sunday and you must go to mass.” 

‘‘T am going out! Iam going into the street!” exclaimed 
Felise, her heart beating with surprise and joy. ‘‘ Jesu- 
Maria! I never dreamed of that—I had forgotten thet there 
was no convent door here !” 

Her toilet was soon completed. Suzanne threw over her 
boarder’s dress a petticoat of black satin with large folds, fas- 
tened. on her shoulders a mantle of the same material, and 
completed her attire with a bonnet closely fastened under her 
chin, and flapped over her eyes so as to permit nothing to be 
seen but the lower part of her face. 

When old Suzanne had settled the last pin, Felise hastened 
to the door, without so much as glancing at the mirror before 
which she had dressed, and said with mingled impatience and 
satisfaction :— 

‘IT am ready now—let us go at once.” Then correcting 
herself she added :— 

‘‘ Perhaps we had better wait for Aunt Philippine?” 

‘‘Mademoiselle never goes out,” replied Suzanne; ‘‘she 
has a dispensation and reads mass at home. It is I who am to 
accompany you.” eS 

It was one of those lovely autumnal mornings which tempts 
abroad the entire population of Paris. The humbler citizens 
and artisans already thronged the streets in their best attire ; 
the carriages began to roll along, and on all sides rose on the 
ear that low, incessant, and monotonous murmur, resembling 
the sound of the ocean waves, which is heard night and day in 
the great city. 

Felise walked on a few paces in advance of her duenna, light 
and joyous asa bird. She had been seized with a sort of ver- 
tigo on breathing the open air; the instinct of liberty was once 
more alive and vigorous in her soul, and it seemed to her as if 
ker feet were not sufficiently active to bear her onward—she 
would have skimmed through the air upon wings. Suzanne, 
rathet discomposed by her brisk gait, muttered between her 
teeth, and sometimes held her back by the petticoat, exclaim- 
ing angrily: — 

‘‘ Mighty fine, mademoiselle! you bound along like a moun- 
taineer! Walk quietly and straight forward, without staring 
at rie people and turning round every instant like a weather- 
COC. \” 

But Felise could not avoid looking around from time to time 
at the crowds who elbowed each other along the sides of the 
houses, while the carriages proudly held the centre of the 

» streets, and she followed with a longing eye the little girls in 
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their Sunday dresses asthey crossed to and fro over the thorough- 
fares without guide or protector. Suzanne brought her to the 
church of the Jesuits in the Rue St. Antoine, and when she saw 

the beggars displaying their rags and their sores on the doot-way, 
and imploring charity in lamentable tones, she was seized with 
astonishment, In convents, where poverty was a vow, the spec- 
tacle of want was never presented to the eye, and it was the first 
time that Felise had ever seen the really poor. Her generosity 
awoke at the sight, and she turned to Suzanne and said, look- 
ing towards the famished group:— 

‘*T should like to give them money.” 

«You can do so,” replied Suzanne, drawing a handful of 
money from her pocket and giving it to her; ‘* you can afford 
that and much more—you are rich.” pi 

Felise listened to the mass with wandering thoughts: the 
church was crowded with rank and fashion, and in place of 
perusing her missal she gazed with insatiable curiosity at every- 
thing that surrounded her. ‘The ladies’ dresses peculiarly at- 
tracted her attention, for she instinctively delighted in what 
was rich and elegant. On leaving the church she happened to 
see through a half-opened door a quantity of silk and lace 
dresses in a shop. 

**T should like to buy that,” said she, stopping. 

‘‘That robe of Indian satin with white wreaths on a dark 
ground, and that blonde lace?” asked Suzanne with a careless 
air. 
‘* Yes, that is it.” 

‘*'You shall have them to-morrow. At present it is impos- 
sible; shopkeepers do not sell their goods on Sunday.” 

Returning from church, the young girl found Mademoiselle 
de Saulieu in the saloon. She was seated in her usual place 
behind the screen, whose circular folds formed a little retreat in 
the midst of this vast apartment hung with black. She wasread- 
ing the service of the day in the missal gasp before her on the 
stand, close by her folded work, while her grey cat slumbered 
on the cushion which her feet hardly pressed. She replied by 
an inclination of hor head to Felise’s salutation, and making a 
sign to her to sit down, she continued her reading. At the 
first stroke of noon she closed her book; Balin threw open the 
folding-door, and said in a loud voice:— 

‘‘Mademoiselle, dinner is served.” And thereupon they 
proceeded to table. 

The gloomy festival at which the statue of the Commander 
presided was not more silent or melancholy than this family 
repast, the sumptuousness of which formed a striking contrast 
with the scanty number and dejected countenances of the 
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guests. Poor Felise scarcely dte a morsel, and hardly ven- 
tured to raise her eyes from the table. The severe and itimove- 
able countenance of her aunt chilled and discouraged hers she 
seemed to her like some supernatural being, living apd dead 
at the eathe time. One wotld have said, indeed, that Made- 
tnoiselle de Sauliett endeavoured to reduce life to the narrowest 
limits, and that her only object was to arrive at a purely 
po state of existence. She hardly spoke, afd only moved 
roth her bedroom to her sitting-roum. Never had she ad- 
vanced as far as the vestibule, and never once had she made the 
circuit of the marshy garden whose moss-covered walks she 
saw every day from her accustomed seat. 
. No strange face had ever appeared in this mansion before 
Spiny when Father Boinet had called to pay the diplomatic 
t which had caused the return of Felise to her aunt. 
This accomplished, he had never again presented himself at 
thé door of the hotel, probably because he ftlt that the austere 
proprietor would not willingly reccive him a second time. 

Suzanne, old Balin, and a stout weneh called Cateau, con- 
stituted the whole household. Cateau never left her kitchen, 
atid during a space of nine years she had not once seth her 
mistress’s countenance, nor even caught a glinipse by stealth 
of her spectre-like form. Balin guarded the approaches to her 
apartment. Ever grave and taviturn, the old domestic passed 
iy entire time on the benches of the antechamber, his only 
solace and amusement being the fancied cultivation of the 
miserable garden, where he never had the satisfaction of be- 
Kolding a flower in bloom. Suzanne never left her mistress’s 
apartment long accustomed to serve and tend het, she required 
nd ditections, and anticipated her slightest wislies before they 
Were expressed. Often indeed the inseparable pair spent the 
entite day without exchanging a single word. 

Poot Felise lived completély nevlected in this shat soli- 
tide. Hér wants and even her whtims were scrupulously and 
lnvishly attended to; she had new robes, lace caps, and was 
ever stpplied with money for the poot, but ey itidulgenice 
wid limited to these outward wants of which Suzanne took 
the sole char#e. Never did she hear & single word of affec- 
tionate interest issue frotd the unsotial wattitig-woman’s lips. 
Her aunt, who had at first regarded her with evident dislike, 
’o8h Came to look upon het with the same dull indifference 
with which she viewed everything else. Whether it was that 
pie Wwhiise whole life was thus concentrated in herself could not 
long tetiain sensible to any outward influence, or whether she 

éutctdded by a violent effort in conquering her first im- 
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pressioti, Mademoiselle de Saulieu suffered this young creature's 
resence with passive indifference, or rather she seemed no 
onger to be aware of it. 

Felise had discovered from the first day of her arrival that 
the corfvent was an abode full of anusement and dissipation 
when compared with her aunt’s mansion; nevertheless, contrary 
to Father Boinet’s prophecy, she expressed no wish to return. 
A less energetic nature could not have borne such a mode of 
life, but in Felise there was a mixture of strength and cheer- 
fulness; a force of character, joincd to a power of adapting 
herself to circumstances, which supported her amidst the most 
painful influences. She bore up against daily weariness and 
want of occupation in the hope of breathing the fresh air ‘for 
an hour on Sunday, and in other respects the complete lib 
which she enjoyed in all her movements, consoled her for 
left; almost entirely alone. 

She rose early in the mornings, and with the natural activity 
of youth unsettled everything in her chamber, took up and 
abandoned her work ten times in succession, walked up and 

the 







down the garden, and thus endeavoured to pass the time 
Suzanne’s long yellow hand threw open the glass doot's of 
saloon; she then seated herself quictly until the first stroke of 
twelve and Bualin’s voice simultaneously announced that dinner 
was upon the table. This meal, which rarely lasted more than 
fifteen minutes, being over, her aunt returned to the saloon 
and silently resumed her work. F elise then seated herself 
opposite the screen, and not daring to speak aloud, played 
quietly with the huge grey cat and whispered terms of endear- 
ment in his ear. At times Mademoiselle de Saulieu raised her 
head and also addressed the animal. who turned his stealthy 
eye towards her without altering his posture. Felise wotld 
then venture to reply for puss, and in this manner she carried 
on at long intervals a sort of corniversation with her aunt. 

One day that she had risen earlicr than usual, and was walk- 
ing in the garden still wet with the dews of night, she per- 
ceived that Balin was not yet in the antechamber, and, advanc- 
ing, she saw, through the door and the lofty windows which 
were lying open, the whole extent of the vestibule, and beyond 
the elms which shaded the court-yard. Felise entered the great 
hall~no person appeared. For a moment she felt tempted to 
gain the street, but she feared to meet Balin in the court-yard, 
and spying the grarid staircase, whose dusty steps bore no 
recent impress of his broad and heavy foot, she ventured to 
ascend. <All the apartments of the first floor were open. They 
were, like those below, vast saloons looking out upon the gar- 
den, and the piers and ceilings of which were ornamented with 
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paintings; but they did not contain a vestige of furniture, and 
1t was evident at the first glance that they had been long un- 
occupied. <A fragment of forgotten tapestry, however, hung 
on the walls of one of the bedrooms, and the back of the fire- 
place was partly hidden by a roll of moth-eaten papers and 
tattered books. On the mantelpiece were two little volumes 
which time had covered with a thick binding of dust. Felise 
took them up mechanically with the tips of her fingers; they 
were the tales of Perrault: and an odd volume of the “Prin- 
cess of Cleves.” A narrow staircase led to an upper story 
consisting of garrets which had formerly served as sleeping- 
rooms for the domestics of the mansion. The lacqueys were 
in truth more agreeably lodged than their masters, for aJl these 
small apartments looked into an enclosure which the garden-wall 
rendered invisible from the apartments below, and which was 
lai@ outin ee le ornamented with fountains, a bowling-green, 
walks enclosed by lofty hedges clipped into smooth and sym- 
mettical forms—in short, the gardens of Versailles in miniature. 

‘‘Oh, what a sweet spot!” exclaimed Felise, transported 
with delight and leaning her head out of the little circular 
window; but she hastily retreated on perceiving old Balin in 
the garden below walking gravely amid his withered rose- 
trees. Standing behind the shutter which concealed her from 
view, she continued to survey for some time longer the scene 
which she had just discovered; then descending the staircase 
on tiptoe she passed like a shadow behind Balin, and hastened 
to shut harssit’ ap in her chamber which it might be supposed 
she had not left. 

Without attaching the least importance to her prize, she 
had brought away the two books forgotten on the mantel- 
piece. Having glanced hastily over them she threw them into 
a drawer, and it was not until one day when more in want of 
occupation than usual that she commenced to read them. For 
a, girl who had never opened any book save the formulary of the 
Annunciation, the tales of Perrault was a wonderful produc- 
tion! elise read these fresh and sparkling fairy tales, like a 
young girl who peruses a romance for the first time—with a 
curiosity, a transport, and emotion not to be expressed. These 
fictions transported her into an enchanted world, and for whale 
days together she dreamed of nothing but Riquet with the 
Tuft and the beautiful Princess Finette, reduced like herself to 
solitary captivity. The first volume of “The Princess of 
Cleves” interested her at first much less than these fantastic 
narratives; but when she knew the tales of Perrault by heart 
she commenced to read a second time the romance of Madame 
de la Fayette. The polished, delicate, and refined language 
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of the beau monde—the exalted sentiments of honour, virtue, 
and chivalrous love, was a new language which she had now 
to study: but these chords at len rth vibrated in her soul; she 
commenced to be interested in the romantic narrative which 
she wa8 prevented from following to its closc, and many a time 
reqprred in fancy to the long speeches in which M. de Nemours 
so delicately analyses his passion for the heautiful Princess of 
Cleves. Felise thas became acquainted with things which in 
the ignorance and simplicity of her mind she had never even 
suspected; it was the first ray which lighted up her imagina- 
tion and infused life into her mental existence. From this 
time beautiful phantoms peopled her solitude; she lived in 
fairy land, and only left its enchanted palaces to find herself 
once more with the great ladies and gallant cavaliers of the 
court of the Dauphin Queen. At times she almost fancied 
herself some young princess who had a wicked fairy for a god- 
mother, and she was tempted to look upon those around her as 
the evil genii to whose charge she was committed. 

One day, while rummaging through her apartment, she dis- 
covered the jewel case which Suzanne had hidden in the secret 
drawer of the cabinet. She immediately recognised the trinkets, 
and recollecting that they had been placed in her apron when 
Sister Genevieve received her in the chamber of the turning- 
wheel, she was convinced that they belonged to her. The me- 
dallion portrait first struck her, from its resemblance to that 
which hung in the saloon; there was the same light hair and 
the same lofty and fascinating expression. Felise glanced in- 
stinctively in her mirror, but nothing in her features recalled 
any resemblance to this lovely countenance; she was at once 
less pretty, and more regularly handsome, than the portrait. 

She placed the little miniature beside the crucifix at the 
head at her bed, and then, returning to the mirror, she took a 
childish pleasure in decking herself with all the jewels that the 
casket contained. Suzatine surprised her while thus employed ; 
a triple row of pearls around her neck, her long black hair 
studded with diamonds, and her fingers laden with costly rings, 

‘Good heavens! what are you doing there?” exclaimed the 
old waiting-maid, almost angrily; ‘‘why bring‘ out all those 
ornaments? they must never more be worn by any one!” 
we why?” exclaimed Felise boldly. Then she added, 

sughing :— 

They would be so becoming in a bridal dress! Tell me, 
Suzanne, when shall I be married?” 

The waiting-maid stepped back, and looking at Felise with 
an air of consternation, replied abruptly :— 

“* Never!” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Estasn was approaching her fifteenth year when she quitted 
tha convent. She was then tall for her age, but as yet with- 
out the usual attractions of youthful beauty. She was slender 
almost to leahness, and of that sallow complexion which is 
often, seen in youtig people whose growth, at first tedious, is at 
last sudden and fapid. In fact the pale and sickly child 
gradually underwent thé santie metatnorphosis as the chrysa- 
lis, which in a single night throws off its ashy mantle to aseume 
its gold and azure wings. No persoti howbver appeared to 
notice the change; no ore seemed awaré that Felise was now 
sixteen, and that this blooming flower was being rapidly 
developed. Suzanne cortinued to treat her as a child, and 
Madempiselle de Saulieu heeded her no more than formerly. 
Once only, as Felise was leaving the saloon, she looked after 
her ahd said with a sigh:— 

‘This child grows handsome!” . 

One Sunday Felise was at mass with Suzanne, and was 
placed as usual in the shadow of a pillar, and separated from 
the ctowd by her terrible duentia. From time to time she 
raised her head iinperceptibly and glanced stealthily around, 
for she took a singular pleasure in gazing at the gay multitude 
which thronged the church of the Jesuits. At the moment when 
the service was about to commence, two young ladies, rather 
late, proceeded along.the great nave, followed by s lacquey 
who carried their missals in a velvet bag. Every eye wus 
directed towards them, atid doubtless they heard more thah one 
flattering exclamation in their passage. The one, dressed in 
a rich silk robe with a black scarf, wore the mourning of onc 
who had been a widow for 4 year} the other was attired in a 
dress of taffeta, over which was throwt a white muslin mantle. 
Her gare bonnet, ornamented with bright rose-coloured rib- 
bond, was worn high off her forehead, and her face was shaded 

curling ringlets which imparted an inexpressible grave to this 
simple head-dress, They crossed the church with a measured 
step, and a lofty yet modest mien; without appearing to re- 
mark the effect which they produced, ahd proceeded to seat 
themselves in the first ranks before the high altar. On the 
appearance of these two lovely creatures, Felise vould not 
restrain an exclamation of surprise and joy; she had recog- 
nised her companions, her dear friends of the convent, Ceeil 
de Chameroy and her young sister Angela. 

“What now? what 1s the matter with you?” said Susanne, 
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eonte at her with an astonished air, ‘you seeti all agi 
tated.” 

‘It is because I am so glad!” replied she it a low voice. 
“Do you ktow who those two ladies are, so handsome, so 
well dressed? They arc the best friends I had in the convent. 
Wahat happiness! I shall make up my aequaintance with them 
x doe you will surely permit mo to speak to them on leaving 
the church ?* 

“Certainly not, mademioiselle,” replied Suzanne in the driest 
and most deterinined tone. 

Felise reddened, and turhed away ler head with bitter 
vexation and internal rage, but she saw that it was useless to 
insist. She cherished a vague hope of being able to approach 
the sisters on leaving the church, and speaking to them under 
tover of the crowd; but Suzanne was on the watch and kept 
her in her place until the congregation had dispersed. In 
the bustle caused by this movement she lost sight of her lovely 
friends, and was returning home, her heart bursting with sorrow 
ahd indignation against her inexorable duenna, when all at 
onve she perccived them ctossing the Place de Birague, and 
entering the Rue Culture-St. Catherine. 

Immediately regulating her speed so as not to pass them, 
she followed them w:th her cyes, and her heatt bounded with 
joy when she saw them stop and enter the mansion imme- 
tliately adjoining her own. 

Felise then began to reflect; and almost by inspiration the 
stratagems, the artifices, and all the various means which a 
carefully watched and captive girl employs to deceive her per- 
Bsecutors, tushed to her mind. She saw at a glance that the 
tae which she had discovered from the garret windows was 
hat of the adjoining hotel, and that she was only separated 
from it by the horrible wall whose cracked surface formed 
the sole prospect frotn her aunt's sittirg-room. She spent all 
the rest of the day in walking up and down the garden, mea- 
suring with her eye the impregnable rampart, and pondering 
on the means of crossing it. For an instant she thought of 
inakitig her escape by the street door, and taking up her abode 
with her young friends; but in spite of her inexperience, 
she had good sense enough to perceivd that she could not 
thus openly withdraw herself from the authority of Made- 
tiivitelle @e Saulien, and, although she might not perhaps 
herself have been able to explain her determiriation, she chose 
the best alternative, tiathely, to await the resul¢ of time and 
chance. Neither one nor the other were long wanting. 

Tt was now the beginning of May, when the evettings grow 
long ahd warm. Balin made avery day the circuit of his garden, 
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scrutinizing the frail shoots and tending with a careful hand 
the feeble vegetation to which the ungrateful soil gave birth. 
The good man cherished the hope of training a passion-flower 
about the sort of cage which he called his summer-house, and 
with this idea he had strengthened the primitive wood-work 
with a trellis, and surrounded it with a sort of paling which 
rested against the wall. Seeing him thus employed, it occurred 
to Felise that it would not be difficult to climb this species of 
ladder. She had already remarked that about nightfall a 
faint light mounted even to the summit of the wall, as if the 
neighbouring enclosure had been partially illuminated; and 
frequently she had distinguished the murmuring of voices, 
as if her neighbours were spending the evening in the open air 
among the verdant alleys of the bowling-creen. 

Oné evening when Suzanne had closed the shutters of the 
saloon, and Balin, after having extinguished the lamp in the 
antechamber, had retired to the nook where he slept, Felise 
slipped out gently from her apartment, and gazed long into the 
darkness, listening attentively to all the noises which floated 
on the air around her. A slight wind rustled the trees, whose 
lofty branches overtopped the wall, and amidst this gentle 
murmur she could hear occasionally the sound of voices as if 
speaking in a neighbouring enclosure. 

Felise returned towards the summer-house. She was light 
and active, and in a moment she had surmounted the little 
edifice, and, standing on the trellis, she leaned with her hands 
on the summit of the wall and looked down on the other side. 
Angela and Cecilia were seated on one of the garden chairs, 
and beside them was arranged a collation on a rustic table. 
Wax tapers, enclosed in glass shades, illuminated their lovely 
countenances, whilst behind them the perspective of the garden 
was lost in the darkness. Perceiving this face peeping over 
the wall at a few yards’ distance, the sisters gave a slight cry 
and rose from their seats in terror; but Felise having called 
them by their names, they immediately recognised and 
advanced towards her with joyful surprise. 

‘Tt is she! it is Kelise!” exclaimed the elder, laughing. 
‘‘Ohi the pretty little robber!” 

“T long to get down to you,” said she, in a low voice, “but 
how shall I accomplish it?” 

‘Quick! bring a garden ladder here!” exclaimed Angela, 
ringing a silver bell, ‘‘this is what I call falling from the 
clouds! Oh! my dear Felise, come quickly till I clasp you in 
my arms!” 

A lscquey appeared, all amazed, placed bis double ladder 
against the wall and discreetly retired. Felise descended 
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lightly and uttered an exclamation of joy as she toached the 
round. 

a Tell me, my poor child, where do you come from in this 
style?” exclaimed Cecilia, embracing her; ‘who could have 
expected to see you make your appearance here this evening, 
and especially by such a strange way?” 

“* How tell and handsome you are!” added Angela, pressing 
her again to ber bosom. 

‘* And you too are beautiful!” replied Felisc, holding her 
by the hands, and gazing at her with a joyous air 

‘‘Come now!” continued Cecilia, seating her between her 
sister and herself, ‘tell us in a word, my dear princess, why 
you are no longer in the convent, and how it happens that you 
pay your visits by mens and in scaling walls?” 

‘You shall soon know,” replied Felise, with a sigh; “I 
have had many sorrows, but my story is easily told.” 

She then related how she had left the convent after the 
death of Sister Genevieve, the reception she met with at her 
aunt's, and the life which she Iced in this abode, a thousand 
times more dreary, silent, and inaccessible than a convent, 
The sisters listened with lively interest and profound astonish- 
ment; at every detail they pressed Felise’s hands, kissed her, 
and said with tender commiseration:— 

‘Poor child! what a life! But that can be changed—it 
shall be changed, please God! You shall not always remain 
under the yoke of this cruel aunt. You shall quit your prison 
Take courage; you see that people escape from every place, 
even from a convent!” 

“True,” exclaimed Felise, raising her head proudly, like a 
young war-horse escaped from the Herradero, ‘‘since we are 
all three here; but tell me, in your turn, what has happened 
since the day when your guardian took you by force from 
the convent. Do you know that Mother Perpetua daily 
expects your return, and has predicted that Angela will one 
day take the veil?” 

‘‘ There is a horoscope which will soon be contradicted!” 
replied Cecilia with a gay smile, as she, looked at her sister; 
‘‘as for myself, I never was predestined; our poor dear sister 
Genevieve, alas, knew that full well! Oh! how I wept in that 
cell, which ought to be called the chamber of sorrow and not 
the solitude! But do not let these sad recollections overcome 
us. Y¥ou know, fairest, how our guardian the Baron de Favras 
came clothed with authority to take us away. At first ho shut 
us up in a room in this hotel, where we led a melancholy life 
enough, and he since told me that not knowing what to do 
with us, he was on the point of plucing us in another convent, 
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when 4 person in whom he placed every confidence told him 
the history of the poor poet Scarron, who, although Jame ang 
infirm, married a girl of sixteen beagutiful as an angel, the 
same who at the present moment is the greatest lady in France. 
The baron was quite struck with the example, and a few days 
afterwards the person to whom I have alluded came on his 
part to offer me his hand and fortune. The heantiful Mare- 
moiselle d’Aubigne did not refuse Scarron, and Mademoiselle 
de Chameroy might therefore very well decide in ‘favour of the 
Baron de Favras.- I married my guardian.” 

‘* What!” exclaimed Felise, ‘ Fat Jame old man, of whom 
Mother Perpetua gave such a horrible picture? Ah! Heavens!” 

‘‘ He was one of the best men in the world—-the kindest heart 
and clearest understanding under heaven,” replied Cocilig. 
‘Immediately after our marriage he brought us to his estates 
in the country. He treated us like his children; he called me 
his daughter; and in truth I was so happy in this union, that 
when I lost him I wept as for the tenderest of fathers, and J 
am firmly resolved never to marry again.” 

aay probably enter a convent?” said Felise with sim- 
plicity. 

‘‘By no means,” replied Cecilia quickly; ‘I wish to live in 
the world with all the liberty which my situation as a widow 
properly permits. J love society and intcrcouyse with in- 
telligent people, and for that reason at the close of my year of 
mourning I returned to Paris and was thinking of setting up my 
establishment afresh; but as a widow of my age, with a young 
sister, could not with propricty receive the visits of the court 
and the gay world, I have resolved to arrange everything 
suitably by marrying Angela.” ae 

‘‘ What! do you propose to dispose of me in this nonchalant 
fashion, sister?” exclaimed the charming young girl, with a 
lively air that but ill concealed her secret emotion. 

‘“‘ Yes, mademoiselle, I shall marry you,” replied Cecilia in 
the same tone, and looking at her tenderly, ‘‘and if needful T 
shall eyen force your inclinations.” 

** And will yay make her marry some gouty old husband?” 
asked Felise Bt abe angel : ; 

‘* No, no,” replied bcilie laughing. ‘‘He whom I propose 
to give her is young, handsome, brave, gallant—in short an 

ished gayatier.” 

“Tike M. de Nemours,” said Felise gravely. ; 

‘“‘M, de Nemours!” repeated the young widow, ‘do you 
know any one of that name?” 

“No, but I have read a part of his history. He was 9 mast 
amiable nobleman who loved a great lady, unhappily already 
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married, the Princess de Cleyes. Can you tell me if she at 
Jast became a widaw and married M. de Nemours?” 

‘‘ Heavens! it is the romance of Madame de la Fayette, 
that you are telling us abont!” exclaimed Cecilia Jaughing and 
kissing her forehead. ‘‘ There is nothing true in all that, 
simpleton !” 

“* Ah! it is a story like Cats’-Skin,” murmured Fclise a little 
confused ; “and yet it seemed true!” 

And changing the conversation she added, looking around 

er ;— 

‘‘How delighted I am to find myself here! Once I saw this 
garden without imagining I should ever be in it, ar that I 
should there meet my dear friends, the two Chamsrays, as we 
used tg call you at the convent.” 

‘* And now that you have come, my heart, you must return 
often,” said Angela with affectionate vivacity. ‘‘ Perhaps your 
annt would give you permission, if you asked her; if we our- 
selyes waited on her”’— 

“‘No, no,” interrupted Felise ; “if she knew |. was here ta. 
night, all would be lost, and I should never see you again, | 
am certain.” 

‘In that case,” replied Cecilia gaily, ‘let her remain in 
eternal ignorance of it. The way you have taken has neithor 
gate neg bnoelcer and although not very convenient, it is af 
loast practicable.” 

‘“‘ And we, dear Felise, will often await you here,” added 
Angela. ‘‘ As soon as the sun goes down we come to saunter 
through the aljeys, and in the evening we breathe the fresh air 
on the terrace as if we wore in the country.” 

** And are you always alone ?” asked Felise, 

“Always until now,” replied she with a smile, and looking 
at her sister ;“‘‘a young widow cannot be gt home to every ane. 
It would not be thought improper if she should some day take it 
into her head to collect a band of musicians, and give a ball, 
but she cannot, without giving cause for scandal, receive a few 
friends in priyate. Indeed we should live like hormiita if some 
who were formeyly intimate with the baron did not receive us, 
and afford us an opportunity of meeting pawn! wacint~ " 

*‘ What happiness to go out when you choose, to ga fa as- 
semblies, and pay visita!” said Felise sighing 5 ‘‘gs for mo, I 
pee ne other recreation than going to mass, and that only on 

unday.” 
a Make your mind easy, my queen, we shall think over the 
matter, and in spite of your aunt we shall produce you in the 
world, we shall amuse you, we shall marry ba 

« Delightfal |” exclaimed Felise. Then hearkening ta the 
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hour, which sounded roreepeneeyd from, ali the clocks of the 
hotel, she added: ‘midvight! midnight! ah} ifmy Aunt 
Philippine, who never sleeps, should happen to ptt hei nose 
out of the window just now—should see mé retirn—but she 
will not hear mie! Ishall descend very softly, without mak- 
ing more noise than her cat Mitoufle, when he glides stealthily 
argund her on the carpet.” 

Thus saying she kissed the sisters, enjoining them to leave 
the ladder against the wallso that she mightreturnsoon. <A few 
minutes afterwards she once more regained her apartment 
in the dark, and crept into her huge four-posted bed, her heart 
still palpitating. . 

These interviews were often repeated, with the same plea- 
sure as at first. Their girlish friendship was quickly renewed 
and strengthened, and the gentle Angela’s heart, especially, best 
with the warmest affection for her companion of the convetit. 
She was oneof those kind and affectionate natures who reckon 
the happiness of another their own, and she took the liveliest 
interest in thatofFelise. The young widow also loved her; there 
was & naivet&, a romantic spirit, and a liveliness of disposition 
in allheractionsthatcharmedher. Their long conversations al- 
eda turned upon the gay world, which Felise had never seen, 
and of which she had formed so agreeable an idea. In a short 
time the fancied she knew the personae of whom they so often 
spoke to her, and she would often inquire of herself for the 

owager Countess of Manicamp, the Marquis de Gandale, &c. 
The dowager was a great lady, clever and devout, who received 
at her house the best society of the Marais, and the Marquis de 
Gandale, her nephew, was considered one of the most amiable 
gentlemen and one of the best matches among the youthful 
noblesse, Madame de Favras instanced him as a perfect 
model of intellect, bravery, and chivalrous gallantry. 

‘We have spoken to him of you, my angel,” said she to 
Felise, ‘‘and you cannot imagine how the picture of your 
captivity interested him. He says you seem to him a little en- 
ch princess, such as one meets with in the stories of Madame 
d’Aulnoy, and he calls your aunt the fairy Dentue. Madame de 
Manicamp also is constantly inquiring about you; she is quite 
ra Apecr to see you, and I must positively one day give her 

easure. 1 have promised to do so.” 

“ while,” replied Felise, half seriously, “present my 
bast Respects to her and assure her that I am her vary humble 

Every time that M. de Gandale’s name was mentioned, the 
colour mounted to Angela's forehead. Bhe li with diwn- 
cast eyes and uttered not a word; but Feliae did notobsarve 
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these blushes, or this silence which spoke more eloquently than 
words, and never suspected that this was the husband whom 
Madame de Favras proposed for her sister. 

One evening the young widow smilingly said to Felise:— 

‘‘Myefairest one, a delightful idea has occurred to me! The 
last six weeks of my mourning have just expired, and there 
will’ be now no impropriety in our seeing a little more of the 
world. I haye resolved to have the musicians one of these 
days; we shall dance, and there will be a little concert, 
followed by supper. Should you not like to be present at 
this gala, my queen?” 

we 1? I shall see a ballt’—exclaimed Felise, clapping her 
rer with delight! ‘‘Good Heavens! is such a thing pos- 
sible?” 

‘‘Oh, yes! it is not only possible, but easy,” said Angela 
laughing ; ‘‘ Cecilia and I have been employed all day making 
arrangements for it; we shall deck you ont as well as we can, 
my angel, with a dress which we shall cut out—” 

‘Dresses! 1 have dozens of them,” interrupted Felise, 
‘and pretty ones too, assuredly; that naughty Suzanne 
buys them for me, and I am always asking her for new ones 
for want of something else to do. 1 have pearls and diamonds 
too" 

‘Well! you shall wear them all!” said Cecilia gaily; ‘‘you 
must look lovely and be exquisitely dressed.” 

‘*Oh, my dear Felise!” added Angela, ‘‘how happy I shall 
be to lead you into the saloon and present you to all these 
people !—and shall I not be proud when they praise your beauty 
and your grace?” 

‘‘T shall be just like Cinderella at the ball,” replied Felise 
ne deat ‘‘T shall want nothing but that little glass 
slipper—" 

P And the king’s son to make love to you!” exclaimed Madame 
de Favras, with a merry burst of laughter ; ‘“but, my dear heart, 
you must be satisfied with less glorious conquests.” @ 

For eight days Felise dreamed of nothing else but this féte; 
she was all curiosity, impatience, and joy. At ae one 
evening—a lovely summer evening-——at the hour when the 
twilight dies away into the shadows of night, she stole softly 
over the wall as usual, and entered the garden of the Hotel de 
Favras. This portion of the terrace had been left purposely 
in darkness acd) was masked moreover by a light shrubbery, 
so that Felise could enter without being perceived into a 
pavilion on the ground-floor, where Angela awaited her. 

‘Oh! what a charming dress! you are positively dazzling, 
love!” exclaimed the young girl rapturously, and gazing 
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at a? with a delighted air; ‘‘those jewels are worthy of a 
ween!” 

ay I dressed myself and arranged my hair at hap-hagard and 

without light,” said Felise, as she approached a large slanting 

mirror in which she could see herself from head to foet. 

Bhe had put on a silver-groy taffeta robe with a boddice of 
the same material, without any sort of embroidery or trimming, 
but the simplicity of this style, which Suzanne,had chosen for 
Sunday use, was relieved by the precious jewels which Felise 
had taken from the casket. thor waving black hair was 
wreathed with long strings of pearls and diamonds, while a 
necklace of precious stones encircled her bust and fell as low 
as her girdle. This rich yet simple costume suited admirably 
with her noble figure and queenly beauty. Frelise felt this in- 
tuitively, and, raising her head with a movement of joy and 

ride impossible to be described, she said to Madame de 
avras, who had just thon entered: — 

‘“‘ Here I am, all ready! let us go!” 

** One moment,” said Angela, ‘‘you need a few flowers to 
brighten this somewhat sombre costume.” 

nd with her own hands, the amiable young girl adjusted 
& bouquet of roses and Spanish jessamine on Felise’s bosom, 
similar to that which she wore on her own robe of white* 
damask. 

When Felise appeared in the saloon, conducted by Madame 
de Favras, a murmur of admiration was heard on all sides; 
the dancers stopped, the lansquenet players forgot for a 
moment their cards,—the effect whic ie produced was 
universal! There was something strange and striking in her 
triumphant beauty which recalled the women of the olden 
time, the heroines of Ariosto, the beautiful Florentines of the 
Decameron. Wer black hair and straight clearly defined eye- 
brows, her light blue eyes sparkling from under their long 
dark eyelashes, her glances, sometimes keen and piercing as a 
sword, Sometimes soft and languishing, and still oftener sunk 
in reverie,—all these singular contrasts rendered the young girl 
& strange and charming creature, whom no cne could look 
upon without curiosity, interest, and emotion. 

She felt her triumph and was intoxicated with delight. It 
seemed to her that she was at this moment assuming her propor 
place in society, and that her beauty raised her to the rank of 
queen of this brilliant throng who surrounded her with flattery 
and admiration, 

In the mean time the lanaquenct players resumed thoir 
cards, the dancers finished their minuet, and the dowagers con- 
tinued their conversation round the besset-table, Felise 
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at first made the cireuit of the apartment, leaning on Madame 
de Favras’ arm. When she saluted Madame de Manicamp, 
the old Jady looked steadily at her and exclaimed :— 

‘*T am no longer astonished, mademoiselle, at what I have 
been told; your beauty is one of those rare treasures which 
must be hidden for fear of occasioning the preatest disasters! 
Wherever you appear, you will make faithless, jealous, and 
unhappy lovers.” 

Having paid this compliment, she kissed Felisc on the fore- 
hend, and, turning to the lady beside her said in a whisper :— 

‘* She puts me in mind of Mademc iselle de Fontanges; shchas 
the same figure, carriage, and goddess-like air, but her cx- 
pression is very different. Poor Fontanges had a stupid, ten- 
der look, while this girl has large, clear, piercing eyes. For 
my part I prefer the pretty little Angela, with her sweet coun- 
tenance, her complexion delicate as a rose leaf, and her Ma- 
donna, hair.” 

“Felise was returning to her place, when her eyes met, for the 
second time, those of a man, who from her entrance into the 
saloon had remained apart, without sceming to take any share 
in the amusements of the evening. He was young, of distin- 

ished bearing, and although there was nothing remarkable 
in his features, still there was in his look, in his manner of 
smiling, and in the carriage of his head, something so spiritual 
and. noble, that his appearance struck every one. elise im- 
mediately thought that he must certainly resemble the Duke de 
Nemours, the tender lover of Madame de Cleves, and she felt a 
secret emotion wh ame de Favras, having beckoned to 
the unknown, said with a playful air as sho introduced him :— 

‘Fair charmer, here is the Marquis de Gandale who was 
dying to see you, and who, since you have appeared, seems £0 
slate with admiration that be has not been able to come 
orward to pay you his respects.” 

There exists between two persons who have heard each other 
much spoken of, a sort of reciprocal interest which easily glides 
into a more animated and dangerous feeling. ‘The first glance 
which Felise cast upon M. de Gandale was far from the in- 
different and curious look with which she regarded the rest of 
the gay growd who filled the saloon; and the marquis, on his 
side, could not meet her gentle gaze without embarrassment. 
The dancers presented themselves in crowds to ask the favour 
of Felise's hand, but in order to free herself onee for all from 
their importunity, she informed them that she could not dance 
the minnet. From the manner in which she expressed her- 
self, M. de Gandale was able to perceive that she was delighted 
to have so good a pretext for not breaking off their conversa- 
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tion, which after all consisted merely of the usual commonplace 
remarks. They conversed thus during the whole evening. + 

_ The moon had now risen, and her pale rays commenced to 
tinge with a silvery light the foliage of the garden, which could 
be seen in the distance through the open windows buried in the 
deep pide of a summer evening. Felise leaned on_ the 
window-sill near which she was seated, and pointing with her 
finger to the gloomy wall which separated the two hotels, said 
to the marquis with a sigh :— 

Yonder is my prison—in a few moments I must once more 
enter it.” 

‘Ah! mademoiselle,” he replied with ardour, “think rather 
of leaving 1t for ever!” 

«Yea, yes, I do think of it,” murmured she earnestly. 

A young girl brought up in society would not have thus 
kept by her side for a whole evening one whom she distin- 
guished with so marked favour, but Felise abandoned herself 
with too unsuspecting ardour to the ineffable sweetness of these 
first emotions, to be able to break off this species of téte-a-tete. 
When they proceeded into an adjoining apartment where 
supper was served, she further itted M. de Gardale to 
offer her his hand, and invited lum with a glance to seat him- 
self beside her at table. 

Madame de Favras ig peak uneasy, and her sister could 
with “difficulty conceal her deep vexation. The dowager 
Marchioness of Manicamp observed Felise and her nephew 
with mingled anxiety and astonishment. 

‘‘ The appearance of this child had ai me a wonderful 
effect here,” she whi»pered to one of her intimate «friends ; 
‘only observe the marquis, he never leaves her side—he could 
not be more attentive if he was her declared lover. I confess 
I feel annoyed, I,had formed other plans for my nephew.” 

It was late ere the company separated. Felise had already 
disappeared, and the marquis had retired a few moments after 
her. When the two sisters were alone, they shut themselves in 
their apartments, and dismissed their women. 

‘‘ Ah | sister, what have we done !” exclaimed Angela, throw- 
ing herself weeping into the young widow's arms——what a ball! 
alas, what a fatal evening! The marquis has had eyes for no 
one but Felise—he Navies Lerche loves her already |” 

**No, sister, no, I cannot think so,” replied Cecilia ; ‘he ia 
merely dazzled with her beauty and flattered by the preference 
she s0 openly manifested for him ;~~speaking, and looking at him 
alone. ‘These innocents, these lambs, have erence privileges ! 
but M. de Gandale’s heart, I am sure, is not really touched,” 

Angela shook ber head dejectedly, and, drying the scalding 
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ers that trickled down her now pale checks, she said in a 
e of conviction :— 

** He loves her! she isso beautiful! but, sister, have Tany 
right to complain? In your anxiety for my happiness, you 
thought of this marriage; Madame de Manicamp wished it; 
butd. de Gandale's wishes in the matter were never consult- 
ed. We were wrong in thinking that he loved me. Did he 
evertell me so? Is he bound by the slightest promise? Alas! 
my heart alone formed this engagement.” 

‘© He did not love you yet perhaps, but he would have loved 
you, my Angela!" exclaimed Madame de Favras, weeping, and 
clasping the young girlin her arms. ‘‘ Your happiness and 
mine are alike torn from us! oh how blind and unhappy he is 
in thus disdaining you! But another will appreciate better 
than M. de Gandale the treasure I wished to bestow onshim.’’ 

‘‘“We must renounce these ideas, ay sister,” said Angela 
with gentle firmness: ‘I feel, that my heart cannot be given 
twice. At present I suffer rads more than I can express ; 
but my affliction will gradually die away if I turn myself to 
God. Our good Mother Madeleine always told us so. He 
alone can comfort us.” 

The following day Madame de Favras brought her sister 
to a country seat not far from Paris, where they spent 
fifteen days in complete solitude without hearing any intel- 
ligence of Felise, and without the name of M. de Gandale 
being once uttered. Angela continued in very low spirits, 
and Madame de Favras both wished and dreaded to learn 
what had taken place during her absence. On returning to 
Paris, she found the following note awaiting her from the 
Countess de Manicamp:—. 


“My pear Barovess—My nephew isa puppy whom 1 shall certainly 
disinherit. He has fallen in love with that little creature who is kept shut 
up in an enchanted castle, From what you tell me, she {is rich and of a 
good family ; but I am not ambitious for the alliance of this Sleeping Beauty in 
the Wood. I had other intentions. I told the Marquis do Gandale that I could 
not enter into his views, se that he may go himself to demand her hand from 
the fairy Dentue. 

“I wished to inform you of this fine marriage, in order that you might not be 
taken by surprise, and I entreat you ever to consider me your best friend and 
very hurnble servant, 

“* CouUNTESS DE Maxicame.” 


‘« Well, sister 2” said Angela, after having read this note. 
“We shall return to the country, we shall not be present at 
this marriage at least!” exclaimed Madame de Favras, im- 


petuously. 


. 
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“Yes, let as set out,” said Angela; ‘‘but before I go, I wigh 
to write to Felise.” 

She took the pen, and, endeavouring to repress the sobs which 
were ready to burst from her overcharged heart, she wrote the 
following lines with a trembling hand :— 

“My pear Faiise—Heaven, which tried you so severgly when very yobng, 
has happiness yet in store for you: one of the hest of men loves you, and {fs about 
to solicit your hand. That you may be happy with hirn, and m&ke him happy int 
return, my dear Felise, is my sister's prayer‘and mine, which we now express to 
you on the eve of parting, perhaps for ever. fn your prosperity do not forget 
those who pine and suffer , pray for them, for yoursclf, and loaded with the goods 
of this world, turn your thoughts to still higher and holier concerns. 

“ Methinks the prediction of Mother Perpetua will not prove groundless, and 
that one day I shall take the veil mn the Convent of the Anmunciation, Think of 
me then, and sometimes speak of Sister Angela.” 


A, dexterous valet promised to convey this letter to Felise, 
and an hour afterwards she found it lying rolled around a stone 
at the entrance of her apartment. - Felise knew nothing of what 
had happened, and had remained for fifteen days in a state of” 
inexpressible agitation. The sudden departure of the sisters 
had occasioned her extreme astonishment and vexation, while 
their absence left her without the means or the hope of seeing 
M. de Gandale. She spent her days and nights in tears, like 
a loving and despairing maiden, Twenty times she was on 
the point of escaping and flying fur away, she cared not 
whither, from this accursed house, where she was pining away 
with vexation, weariness, and restraint. 

Angela’s letter threw her into transports of astonishment 
and joy, which she was unable to repress, Palo, her cyes 
sparkling, her head erect, she entered the saloon, where Ma- 
demoiselle de Saulicu, seated in her accustomed place, was 
working at her never-ending embroidery. The young girl 
sat down, for her trembling limbs were no longer able to 
sustain her, and said in short and hurricd accents:— 

‘‘ Aunt, I must speak to you. Listen tome. The moment 
has arrived when I shall at length leave this house. Soon, 
perhaps this very day, a man of wealth and station will come 
to ask my hand in marriage.” 

‘“What did you say? I do not rightly understand you,” 
exclaimed Mademoiselle de Saulieu, with the doubtful look 
on ied of onc whose mind has been wandering in another 
World. 

J repeat that M, de Gandale wishes to marry md, and 
that he will come himself to demand my hand from you,” re- 
plied Felise. ‘You will not refuse him, aunt?” 

Mademoiselle de Saulieu looked stupified and made a ges- 
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tare in the negative. At this mute response Felise's 
ard indignation, so-long pent up, overcame all restraint. 

** Do not think I obey you!” she exclaimed. ‘I have 
only too long submitted to the slavery in which you keep me! 
Yes, you haye inflicted nothing but suffering on me, and I 
hate you! What have you ever been to me?—& cruel relative. 
When a child you cast me into the cells of a convent, and 
now you keep me here a prisoner. But my placé is in the 
world, and I have a oe to live there like other girls of my 
station. I know that [ am rich and of a good family; give 
me my fortune, that I may at length assuthe my prope? rahk. 
You do not answer, but you will be forced to answer when 
M. de Gandale demands the reason of your refusal.” 

‘¢ Unfortunate child!” exclaimed Mademoiselle de @aulieu, 
raising her hands to heaven. 

Then with an indescribable gesture of gorrow and conmmatid 
she pointed to the door, saying :— 

‘“Return to your apartment—I shall receive M. de Gan- 
dale, and if he persists after this interview, I consent to your 
marriage—go |” 

Subdued by her authoritative manner, struck with thesa 
last words, Felise retired, shuddering, and ran to shut herself 
up in her chamber, where she remaitied for the rest of the 
day standing at the window qd listening for the least move- 
ment or the slightest noise. Mademoiselle de Saulieu had given 
her orders. Balin waited in the antechamber, and Suzanne 
with a terrified look kept her eyes incessantly tarned towards 
the entrance gate. 

The following day, in the afternoon, the noise of a carriage 
entering the court-yard announced the arrival of the Marquis 
de Gandale. The young nobleman crossed the forbidden 
threshold of this sombre dwelling with much emotion. This 
impression increased when the old servant, dressed in mourn- 
ing, announced his name with a loud voice in the deserted 
and echoing halls. Mademoiselle de Saulieu roge to receive 
him. At the sight of that impressive countenance, growt 
prematurely old from grief and suffering, and that look, at 
once proud and melancholy, which sunk at his approach, the 
marquis felt a thrill run through his veins, and he was obliged 
to pause for an instant to recover himself. Mademoiselle de 
Saulieu waited in silence until he should utter his request. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” said he at length, ‘I am Heetor, Marquis 
de Gandale, and my name, I trust, justifies me in aspiring to 
the honour of your alliance, I possess a fortune which is 
sufficient to majntain my rank honourably; I have had at 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with your nigce, and, 
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struck by her rare beauty and the still rarer qualities of mind 
which she possesses, I have become passionately attached to 
her. She is an orphan, I am informed, and from you, as her 
only relative, I come to ask her hand.” 

“T refuse it, M. le Marquis,” replied Mademorgelle Je Sau- 
lieu, Fete agitated. 

“ And will you favour me with the grounds of your refusal, 
mademoiselle?” exclaimed M. de Gandale. . 

“If you absolutely require it, sir;” murmured thé prief- 
stricken lady, almost inaudibly; <‘ but be adviscd, and without 
explanation or details give up the hand of my nicce.” 

e marquis only replied by an impatient gesture; his 
pride and his love seemed to equally offer an indignant refusal. 

Mademoiselle de Saulieu paused as if to summon up all her 
strength, and then said, at first very slowly, but, as she pro- 
ceeded, in abrupt ang hurried accents:— 

‘It is a melancholy history which I am about to relate, 
sir-—the frightful misfortunes of two families. An orphan 
from infancy, I was brought up, along with a younger sister, 
bY an uncle whoadopted us. At sixteen my sister married aman 
of rank, while I remained with my uncle, now grown infirm. 
I deferred my own establishment in life in order to watch over 
his declining years, and I remained with him up to the age 
of twenty-five, persuaded that he would share his fortune be- 
tween myself and my sister, whom he had already richly por- 
tioned. But these anticipations proved groundless—a will, 
which he concealed from us, made me his only heir, Alas! 
how shall I recall the consequences of this preference? My 
sister’s husband had long entertained a hateful passion for me; 
his avarice was equal to his depraved love. Iwas about to be 
married to one whom my heart had long selected. The wretch 
formed the design of marrying me himself, and getting rid of 
all obstacles previously. A dispensation from the Holy Fa- 
ther authorises a man to marry two sisters in succession. The 
same night his wife was assassinated in her own chateau, while 
he to whom I was to have been united was shot through the 
head almost before my very eyes. The murderer had arranged 
his double crime with extrome address, but Providence willed 
his immediate chastisement. His crime had secret witnesses; 
his victims were avenged, and he perishod by the hand of the 
executioner, ‘You have doubtless heard, sir, the dreadful his- 
tory of the Count de Chardavon, who was broken on the 
wheel at Toulouse. He was the father of Felise. He hada 

oung sister: she was called the fair Genevieve. Disgraced 
his infamous crime, and his no less infamous punishment, 
ded.in a convent, and I, whom this mortster doprived of 
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so many objects of affection, wear out the remainder of m 
life here with the old servants who have followed me, and this 
child who accuses me of cruelty, but from whom I must for 
ever hide our misfortunes.” 

The marquis listened to this narrative with silent horror, 
and before Mademoiselle de Saulieu ceased speaking he rose. 
Balin threw open the doors. M. de Gandale bowed pro- 
foundly, ang half sunk on onc knee as if to ask pardon from 
one whom he had forced to make such an avowal; then he 
slowly withdrew. 

As he disappeared, Mademoiselle de Saulieu perccived the 
pele face cf Felise at the extremity of the saloon. The un- 

appy girl, concealed behind the folding-doors, had heard 
every word that was uttered. Her look of calm and settled 
despair was terrible to behold. 

‘* Aunt,” said she, placing Angela's letter on the reading- 
desk, ‘*T must return to the Annonciades—my place is there. 
I have reflected since yesterday, and I have seen plainly that 
Mademoiselle de Chameroy loves the Marquis de Gandale, 
and since I am the daughter of a criminal he will marry her. 
Oh! aunt, restore me to the convent, for at this idea I feel 
my father’s blood flowing in my veins!” 

Lhe same day Felise returned to the Convent of the An- 
nunciation. When she crossed for the second time the formi- 
dable barrier of the cloister gate, she was received by the 
superior and Father Boinet. ; 

‘‘We were ever expecting you, my daughter,” said the 


good father. 
“*Come, my child!” exclaimed the superior, with accents of 
tenderness and joy. -‘Oh! my poor bruised lamb, blessed be 


the good Shepherd who Icads you hither, and the day which 
restores you to the fold!” 
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’ THE HAUNTED MARSH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE AUTUOR TO THE READUR. 


“A la sueur de ton visaige, 
Tu gaigneras ta pauvre vie, 
Apres long travail et usaige, 
Voicy la mort qui te convie.” 


Taus old French guatrain, inscribed beneath a composition by 
Holbein, is deeply touching in its mournful simplicity. The 
engraving represents a labourer ploughing, A vast extent of 
open country stretches far away into the distance, dotted here 
and there with a few poor and miserable cabins, while the sun 
ig sinking to rest behind a neighbouring hill. It is towards 
the close of a hard day’s work. The peasant is an aged and 
decrepit man, covered with rags. The harness of the four 
horses which he is driving is rotten and scanty; the plough- 
share delves into a harsh and rebellious iil One object 
alone is lively and active amidst this scene of sueur et usaige. 
This is a fantastic personage, a skeleton armed with a whip, 
who runs along in the furrow beside the terrified horses, strik- 
ing them at times with hisdash, and thus serving as assistant 
to the old labourer. This figure is Death—that spectre which 
Holbein has introduced allegorically into the succession of 
philosophical and religious subjects, at once lugubrious and 
comic, entitled, Les Simulachres de la Mort, or Dance of 
Death. 

In this collection, or rather in this vast composition, where 
Death, playing his part through every page, is the connecting 
tie and ruling thought, Holbein has mtroduced sovereigns, 
pontiffs, lovers, gamblers, drunkards, nuns, courtesans, bri- 
gands, beggars, warriors, monks, Jews, travellers—in short, 
every character of his time and of our oway and everywhere 
does the spectre of Death mock, threaten, andtriumph. From 
one picture only is it absent. It isthat in which the beggar 
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Lazarus, laid at the rich man’s door, declares that he fears it 
not, doubtless because he has nothing to lose, and because his 
entire life has been one anticipated death. 

But is this stoical idea of the half-pagan Christianity of the 
middle ages a very consoling one, and can religious minds 
find comfort from it? The ambitious man, the hypocrite, the 
tyrant, the debauchee—all those haughty sinners who abuse 
life, and over whom Death shakes his dart—will doubtless be 
punished; but the blind, the mendicant, the maniac, the poor 
peasant—are they indemnified for their long life of misery by 
the single reflection that for them Death has no sting? No! 
An air of the deepest sadness and gloom broods over the ar- 
tist’s work. It resembles a bitter malediction hurled at the 
lot of suffering humanity. 

It is indeed a withering satire, a true picture of the society 
which Holbein had before his eyes. Crime and misery were 
everywhere its distinctive features; but we, artists of another 
age, what shall we depict? Shall we represent death as the 
sole reward of the present life, or shall we invoke it as the 
chastigement of injustice and the remuneration for suffering? 

No, we have no longer to do with death, but rather with 
life. We no longer believe either in the annihilation of the . 
tomb or the salvation purchased by a foreed renunciation of 
the goods of this world. We desire that life muy be good, be- 
cause we wish that it may be fruitful. Lazarus must quit his 
filthy bed of straw, in order that the poor man may no longer 
rejoice at the death of his wealthy fellow-creature. All must 
be happy, in order that the prosperity of some be not criminal 
and accursed of God. The labourer, while cowing his wheat, 
must learn that labour is the work of life, and not rejoice be- 
cause death stalks at his side. In short, death must no longer 
be considered either the chastisement of prosperity or the eon- 
solation of distress. God never intended it either ag the 
pees for, or the indemnification of, life; for he has blessed 
ife, and the tomb ought not to be considered as a mere refuge 
for the unhappy. + 

Certain artiste of our own times, casting a serious eye 
upon the persons and events which surround them, love to 
7 Pi pain and serrew, the abjectness of misery, the straw 

of Lazarus. This may be the domain of art and phi- 
ophys but, while painting misery so hideous, 0 “ont 
a ag se vicious and criminal, 1s their end attained, and 
is the effect produgéd as salutary as they should wish? We 
dare not pronaymce an opinion upon this deligate question. 
We may ba raid that, by painting this gulf dug beneath the 
fragile soil of opulence, they terrify the wealthy sinner, ap in 
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the times of the danse macabre they pointed out to him his 

awning graye, and Death preparing to entwine him in hie 
foatheome arms. Now-a-days they show him the robber 
breaking into his house, and the assassin stealing upon his 
sleep.» We confess that we cannot very clearly comprehend 
how they will reconcile him to that humanity which he de- 
spises——how they will render him sensiple of the sorrows of 
the poor whom he dreads, by showing him one of this very 
elass of poor under the form of the housebreaker and the 
midnight assasein. The frightful image of Death, grinding 
his teeth and playing his violin, in the pictures of Holbein and 
his predecessors, did not suceeed in converting the wicked 
or consoling the victims of their day. And does not our 
literature proceed in this matter much after the manner of 
the artists of the middle ages and the renaissance? 

Holbein’s revellers filled their cups with a sort of fury, in 
order to banish the idea of death, which, a meneh invisible to 
them, yet served them as cupbearer. The wealthy sinners of 
the present day demand fortifications and sannon in order to 
banish the idea of a Jacquerie, which art shows then working 
in the shade, step by step, awaiting the favourable moment to 
make an onelaufht on social order. The church of the middle 
ages replicd to the terrors of the powerful of the land by the 
sale of indulgences. The governments of the present day 
calm the anxieties of the rich by making them pay roundly 
for police and gaolers, bayonets and prisons. 

Ajbert Durer, Michael Angelo, Holbein, Callot, Goya, have 
all in turn produced powerful satires upon the evils which 
afflicted their age and countries. These are certainly immor- 
tal works, historical pages of most incontestable value. We 
arc far from denying to these artists the right of probing the 
wounds of society, and placing them in all their unveiled de- 
formity before our eyes; but are there not more fitting tasks in 
the present day than the painting of terror and intimidation 7 
In this literature of mysteries and of iniquity, which talent 
and imagination have brought into fashion, we love better the 
sweet and gentle creations than the villains of the tale, effect- 
ive and dramatic though they be. The former ean undertake 
and perhaps even succeed in converting some, the latter 
merely terrify; and fear never cures selfishness, but on the 
contrary invariably augments it. 

We believe that the mission of art is a mission of feeling 
and of love, that the fiction of the present day ought to re- 
place the parable and the apelogue of primitive times, and 
that the artist should cherish a loftier and nobler aim than 
that of morely proppsing certain measures of prudenes and 
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conciliation, in ordcr to weaken the fear inspired by his pic- 
tures. His aim ought to be to make the objects of his solici- 
tude loved, and if necessary I would even excuse him for 
embellishing them a little. Art is not a study of positive, but 
# search for ideal truth, and the Vicar of Wakefield isy in my 
mind, a work both more useful and far healthier for the mind 
than either Le Paysan perverti or Les Liaisons dangereuses. 

Reader, pardon me these reflections, and deign to accept 
them in guise of preface. There will be none in the narrative 
that I am about to relate to you, and which will be so short 
and so simple that I found it necessary to apologise beforchand 
for these qualities by informing you what I think of tales of 
crime and terror. 

It is apropos of a labourer that I have allowed myself to be 
drawn into this digression. Well, it was precisely the ct 
of a labourer that I had intended to relate to you, and whic 
I shall now proceed with. 

I had been studying for a length of time with feelings of 
profound melancholy Holbein’s picture of ‘‘ The Labourer,” 
and had strolled out into the fields, pondering on the nature 
of a rural life and the lot of the agriculturist. Without doubt 
it is a hard and ungrateful task to consume @ife and strength , 
in turning up the clods of this jealous earth, which compels 
man to tear forcibly from its bosom its teeming treasures, 
when a crust of the hardest and hlackest bread is, at the close 
of the day, the sole recompense and profit attached to so 
severe a toil. These riches, spread over the soil, these har- 
vests, these fruits, these noble animals fattening on the rich 
herbage, are the property of the few, and the instruments of 
fatigue and slavery to the many. The man of ease and 
leisure loves not in general, for their own sakes, either the 
fields or the plains, the broad expanse of nature, or the superb 
animals which are to be converted into money for his use. 
The man of leisure comes to seek a little fresh air and reno- 
vated health in the country, after which he returns to spend 
in the great cities the fruit of his vassals’ toil. 

The labouring man, on his side, is too much oppressed, too 
unhappy, and too anxious for the future, to enjoy the beanties 
of the country and the charms of rural life. For him also the 
golden fields, the smiling plains, the noble animals, represent 
sacks of crown pieces, of which he will have but a scanty por- 
tion, almost insufficient for his needs, but which nevertheless 
he must replenish each year, in order to satisfy his master, and 
pay Hil the right of living parsimoniously and miserably upon 

ain. 

And yet nature is ever young, beautiful, and genetous. 
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She sheds poctry and beauty over all beings and upon every 
plant that man permits her to develop at her will. She pos- 
sesses the truc secret of happiness, that treasure which no one 
has been able to ravish from her. The happiest of beings 
would be that man who, possessing a scientific and cultivated 
mind, working with his own hands and securing happiness 
and liherty from the exercise of his own intelligence and 
strength, world yet have leisure to devote to the improvement 
of his moral and intellectual qualities, to comprehend his own 
handiwork, and to adore that of his Maker. The artist pos- 
sesses cnjoyments of this hind in the contemplation and 
reproduction on his canvass of the beanties of nature; but on 
beholding the misery of the beings who people this terrestrial 
paradise, the humane and right-minded artist feels an emotion 
of sadness mingle with his pleasure. Happiness would exist 
there, where the mind, the heart, and the arms, working in 
concert under the eye of the Almighty, should produce a holy 
harmony between the munificence of God and the enjoyment 
of the human soul. It is then that in place of that piteous 
and frightful Death, stalking whip in hand along the furrow, 
the allegorical peas shall place by his side the radiant form 
of an angel of light, scattering with bounteous hands the 
blessed seed upon the smoking soil ! 

And the dream of an existence for the peasant, at once 
sweet, unfettered, poctic, laborious, and simple, is not so diffi- 
cult of conception as to be peremptorily dismissed to the 
regions of empty speculation. ‘That sweet but pensive ejacu- 
lation of Virgil—‘‘O happy the countryman, if he but knew 
his happiness”—is a regret; but, like all regrets, it is also a 
prediction. A day will surely come when the labourer will 
also be an artist, 1f not to express, (a matter of small moment 
then) at least to fecl, the beautiful. But will any one assert 
that this mysterious and intuitive feeling of poetry is not al- 
ready germinating within him in the state of instinct and vague 
reverie? Amongst those protected from the pressing wants of 
the day, and in whom the excess of poverty does not stifle 
all moral and intellectual development, happiness—pure, 
heartfelt, and deeply appreciated happiness—is in the elemen- 
tary state; andif, even amid pain, fatigue, and labour, the 
poet’s voice has already been raised, why should it be said that 
the labour of the arms is incompatible with that of the mind? 
This incompatibility is doubtless the general result of excessive 
toil and extreme poverty; but let no one say that when a 
man shall labour usefully and in moderation we shall then 
have only bad workmen and inferior poets. Tie who finds 
elevated and lofty pleasures in the feeling of poetry is a 
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true poet, though he had never composed a line uf verse in his 
entire lifetime. 

My thoughts had by degrees taken this direction without my 
having perceived that this confidence in the improvement of 
the peasant was strengthened in me by the influences wf out- 
ward objects. I was strolling along the hedge-row of a field 
which some peasants were in the act of preparing for seed-time. 
The arena was as vast as that of Holbet’s picture. The land- 
scape stretched away on every side in long lines of verdure, 
slightly tinged by the approach of autumn, and formed a sort of 
framework for the laree freshly ploughed field of a rich brown, 
in some of the furrows of which the recent rains had left lines of 
water which sparkled in the sun’s rays like so many slender 
silver threads. ‘The day was clear and mild, and the newly- 
opened earth eahaled a light vapour. At the upper eatremity 
of the field an old man. whose powerful frame and severe fea- 
tures recalled to nuind MWolbcin’s laLourer, but whose garments 
gave no indication of poverty, gravely drove his areau or 
plough, of antique form, drawn by a pair of tranquil oxen 
with hides of a pale yellow colour, the true patriarchs of the 
fields. ‘They were of lofty stature, rather thin, and with long 
and downward-curving horns, and belonged 1o that class of 
old labourers whom Jong habit has rendered brothers, as they 
are called in our plains, and who, if deprived of each other's 
socicty, refuse to work any Jonger aud die of grie® People 
unacquainted with the country teat as a fable the alleged 
friendship of the ox for his companion in harness, but let these 
sceptics come and see in a farm stable a poor emaciated ox 
Jashing with restless tail his meagre flanks, blowing with fear 
and disdain upon the fodder placed before him, and turning his 
eyes constantly towards the door, or else pawing with impa- 
tient hoof the empty stall by his side, snufling over the yokes 
and chains which his companion has borue, and calling him 
unceasingly with plaintive lowings. The cowherd will tell 
you—‘‘ There’s a pair of oxen lost: his brother is dead, and he 
won't work any longer. We would fatten him for the slaugh- 
ter-house, but he won't eat, and he will soon die of hunger.” 

The old labour&: worked slowly and in silence, without 
making uny usclessexertion. His docile team eacrted themselves 
no more than he did, but, thanks to a continuous and undis- 
turbed effort, and a careful husbanding of his strength, his fur- 
row was as quickly turned as that of his son, whe drove, at 
some distance off, four less robust oxen in a harsher and stonier 
vein of earth. 

But what afterwards attracted my attention was in truth a 
beautiful sight, « noble subject for a painter! At the other 
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end of the field a young wan of pleasing appearance was 
guiding & mi \wnifivent team, consisting of four pairs of young 
animals with hides of «a dark colour mingled with streaks of 
golden brown. Their short and crisply curled heads and 
large fierce eyes displayed evidences of their descent from the 
sayage race, while their sudden movements and nervous and 
impetuous bounds, showed them to be still irritated at the 
yoke and goad, obeying, }et burning ty throw off, the newly- 
imposed dominion. A. team of this description is what 1s 
‘alled oxen newly-yoked. ‘The man who drove them had 
to plough a cornee used until recently ouly a> pasture land 
and filled with stumps of trees, a task which required Hu cu- 
Jean strength, and one for which his energy, his youth, and his 
eight almost untamed animals barely sudiced. A child of 
from six to seven years of age, lovely a» an anecl, and wear- 
ing on his shoulders, over his blouse, a laitth-skin, which gave 
him somewhat the appearance of an intant St. Jobn the Bap- 

tist, walked in the furrow alongside the plongh and pricked 
the flanks of the oxen with a Jong Licht pole armed with a 
blunted spike. ‘Lhe proud animals chafed under the little 
hand of the child, and made the yokes and harness rattle and 
clash under their impetuous cflorts. Whenever a root stopped 
the ploughshare the labourer would cry out in a loud voice, 
ealling each beast by name, but rather to cal than to excite 
them; for the oaxcn, ircitated by this sudden resistance, 
plunged forward, throwing up the soil with their huge cloven 
teet, and wuald have started aside, carrying the plough after 
them: across the fields, if the young man had not by voice and 
gesture kept in order the four first, while the child managed 
the uvthers. The poor little {low shouted also in a voice 
which he endeavoured to render teriible, but which ever re- 
mained as gentle as his own angelic features. The whole pic- 

ture was beautiful in strength and grace—the landscape, the 
man, the child, the oxen under the yoke; aud notwithstanding 
this powerful contlict in which the earth was conquered, there 
reigned an air of gentleness and profound calm over the 
secne. When the obstacle was surmounted, and the team re- 
sumed the staid and even tenor of its we ays the labourer, whose 
feigned violence was only an exercise of his vigour and a sud- 
den outbreak of activity, would all at once resume the serenity 
habitual to simple minds, and would throw a glance of fatherly 
pride and affection upon his child, who turned round to smile 
upon him in return, Then the manly voice of this young fa- 
ther would give uttcrance to the solemn and melancholy 
chaunt which the ancient tradition of the country transmits, 
not to all labourers indiseriminately, but to those best skilled 
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in the art of exciting and sustaining the ardyur of the oxen 
under the plough. This song, the origin of which was pro- 
bably considered as sacred, and to which certain mysterious 
influences were formerly attributed, is still reputed at the pre- 
sent day to possess the virtue of maintaining the coutage of 
these animals, of appeasing their discontents, and of charmjn 
away the weariness of their arduous labour. It is not deeme 
sufficient to know how to drive a team well, so as to trace a 
perfectly straight furrow, or to lighten the animal’s labour by 
elevating or depressing the ploughshare; he is not considered 
a perfect labourer whv is unable to sing to his oxen—a pecu- 
liar talent which requires considerable taste and skill. 

This song is in truth but a sort of recitative, interrupted 
and resumed at will. Its irregular form and false intonations 
judged by the rules of musical art, render it untranslatable. 

ut it is not the less a pleasing song, and is so peculiarly 
appropriate to the nature of the labour for which it serves as 
accompaniment, to the gait of the oxen, to the calm which 
rejgns over these rural scenes, and to the simple and artless 
character of the men who utter it, that no genius who was a 
stranger to the labours of the field could have invented it, and 
no singer save a skilled labourer of this country could possibly 
doit justice. At the periods of the year when there is no 
other work or movement going on in the country save agricul- 
tural labour, this chorus, at once so sweet and powerful, as- 
cends like the voice of the biceze, to which its peculiar tone 
gives it some sort of resemblance. ‘The concluding note of each 

hrase, sustained with a power and for a length of time abso- 
utely incredible, ascends a quarter of a note systematically 
out of tune. This is wild, in truth, but its charm overpowers 
all criticism ; and when the ear becomes accustomed to 1t, the 
listener cannot conccive that any other song could be raised 
at such hours and in such localities, without disturbing the 
harmony of nature. 

It so happened therefore that I had before me a picture which 
formed a striking contrast to that of Holbein, although its com- 
ponent materials were similar. In place of an old man worn 
down with grief, a Young and active peasant; in place of a 
yoke of lean and jaded horses, a double team of robust and 
spirited oxen; in place of death, a lovely child; and in place 
of an image of despair and the idea of destruction, a spectacle 
of energy and a dream of happiness. 

It was then that the old French quatrain—. 


“A la sueur de ton visaige,” &e, 


and the © O fortunatos...agricolas” of Vireil recurred simul- 
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taneously to my mind; and while gazing upon this handsome 
couple, the man and the child, accomplishing so poetically, 
with so much grace united to so much strength, a task full of 
grandeur and solemnity, I felt a deep sensation of pity min- 
gled with involuntary respect. Ilappy the labourer! yes, 
doubtless I should be so in his place, if, my arm becoming all 
at’ once robust and my breast muscular, I could thus at the 
same time fertilize nature while I sang her charms, without 
my eyes ceasing to behold and my thoughts to comprehend 
the harmony of colours and sounds, the delicacy of tones, and 
the grace of outline—in a word, the mysterious beauty of the 
universe; and above all, without my heart ceasing to be in 
relation with the divine sentiment which presides over the 
immortal and sublime creation! 

But, alas! that man has never understood the mystery of 
the beautiful—that child will never comprehend it. God 
preserve me from believing that they are not superior to the 
beasts they control, and that they have not at times a sort of 
ecstatic revelation which charms away their fatigue and lulls 
their cares to rest! I behold impressed upon their noble 
brows the seal of the Almighty, for they are born kings of 
the earth much more than those who, by right of purchase, 
possess it. And the proof that they feel it is, that one cannot 
remove them from their country with impunity; for they love 
this soil watered with the sweat of their brow, and the truc 
peasant dies of nostalgia under the harness of the soldier when 
far from the fields which have witnessed his birth. But this 
man lacks a portion of the enjovments which I possess—mental 
enjoyments which are indeed his due as the workman in that 
vast temple which the heavens alone are sufficicntly wide to 
embrace. What he lacks is the knowledge of his own feelings. 
Those who have condemned him to servitude from his mother’s 
womb, unable to deprive him of reverie, have robbed him of 
reflection. 

Well, such as he is, imperfect, and condemned to eternal 
childhood though he be, he is yet a fairer spectacle than he 
in whose bosom science has stifled fecling. Raise not your- 
selves above him, ye who believe oursel¥es invested with the 
legitimate and inherent right of ruling over him, for this 
frightful error under which you labour proves that your un- 
derstanding has destroyed your heart, and that you are at once 
the most imperfect and the blindest of men. I love far better 
the simplicity of his soul than the false lights of yours, and 
were I to recount his life I should have far more pleasure in 
bringing forward the gentle and touching portions of it, than 
you would have merit in painting the abject state into 
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which the rigour and the disdain of your social maxims have 
cast him, 

I knew this young man and this lovely child; I knew their 
story—for they had a story, every one has his own, and would 
interest the world by the recital of the romance of their life, 
if they but understood it themselves. Although a peasant 
and a simple labourer, Germain was well instructed in his 
duties and affections. He had related them to me simply and 
clearly, and I had heard them with interest. After I had 
watched him labouring for some time, I asked myself why his 
history should not be written, although it was but a simple 
story, as straightforward and as unornamental as the furrow 
which he traced with his plough. 

Next year this furrow will be covered and its place filled 
up with a new furrow, and thus the greater portion of men 
appear and vanish from the field of human life. A little earth 
obliterates all trace of them, and the furrows we have turned 
succeed each other like tombs in a cemetery. Is not the 
furrow of the labourer worth that of the idler, who has never- 
theless a name, a name too which will remain, if by some 
singularity, some piece of eccentricity or absurdity he makes 
a little noise in the world? 

Well then, Ict us endeavour to snatch if possible from the 
oblivion of forgetfulness the furrow of Germain the skilful 
labourer. J]e will know nothing of it and will never trouble 
himself about the matter; but 1 shall have enjoyed some 
pleasnre in the attempt. 
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a CHAPTER II. 


GERMAIN, THE SKILFUL LABOURER. 


‘ Germain,” said his father-in-law to him one day, ‘you must 
make up your mind to take a second wife. It is now two 
years since you became the widower of my daughter and your 
eldest child is seven years old. You are getting on towards 
thirty, my boy, and you know that in our country a man 
who is past that age is considered too old tomarry again. You 
have three fine children, and up to the present time they have 
not been the Icast trouble to us. My wife and my daughter- 
in-law have taken the best care of them they could, and have 
loved them as they deserved. There’s little Pierre almost 
reared; he can already goad the oxen very niccly, he is wise 
enough to be able to herd the beasts in the fields, and strong 
enough to take the horses to water. He thercfore is no trouble 
to us; but the two others, whom God knows we love for all 
that, poor innocents! give us this year much anxiety. My 
daughter-in-law is near her confinement and she has still a 
little one in her arms. When the new-comer arrives she will 
no longer be able to look after your Solange and above all 
your Sylvain, who is searcely four years old, and who never 
rests night orday. He has your lively temper and will make 
a good workman, but you must allow he makes a terrible child; 
and my old woman is not active enough to pursue and eatch 
him when he runs near the ditch or rolls under the fect of the 
eattle. And then with this other that my daughter-in-law is 
about to bring into the world, the first must be thrown, during 
a year at least, upon my wife’s arms. Your children therefore 
make us anxious. We do not like to see children badly taken 
eare of, and when we think of the accidents which might hap- 
en for want of carc, we are never at case. You must there- 
ore take another wife and give me another dauchter-in-law. 
Think over this, my boy. Ihave already spoken to you cn 
this subject several times; time flies, and the years will not 
wait. For your children’s sakes, and for ours also, who like 
everything to go on smoothly in the house, you ought to marry 
again as soon as possible.” 
‘Well, father,” replied the son-in-law, “if you absolutely 
wish it, you shall be obeyed. But I cannot conceal from you 
that it will cost me much, and that I had almost as soon drown 
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myself as do your bidding. A man knows what he has lost, 
but he knows not what he shall find. I had a dear, good, kind 
wife ; gentle, courageous, affvctionate to her father and mother, 
kind to her husband, kind to her children, a good worker in 
the fields as well as in the house, clever at everything she put 
her hand to, good for all in short; and when you gave her to 
me, when I took her from you, we made no agreement that I 
should forget her if T had the misfortune to lose her.” 

‘* What you say shows your goodness of heart, Germain,” 
rejoined Farmer Maurice; ‘‘ I know that you loved my child, 
that you rendered her happy, and that if you could have satis- 
fied death by going in her place, Catherine would have been 
alive at this present moment, and you in the grave. She well 
deserved being so truly loved by you, and if you were incon- 
solable at her death, we were so also, Iam sure. But I speak 
not to you of forgetting her. The Almighty so willed that 
she should be taken from us, and we do not pass a single day 
without showing by our prayers, our thoughts, our words and 
actions, that we respect her memory and regret her death. 
But were she able to speak to you from the other world and 
make known to you her wishes, she would command you to 
seek a mother for her little orphans. The question then is to 
meet with a woman worthy of replacing her. This will not 
be an easy task, but it is not an impossible one; and when you 
shall have found her, you will love her as you did my daughter, 
because you are an honest fellow, and would be grateful to her 
for rendering us a service and for loving your children.” 

‘© Well, well, Father Maurice,” said Germain, ‘‘I will do 
your will, as I have always done.” 

‘It is but doing you justice, my son, to say that you have 
ever listened to the advice and instructions of the head of your 
family. Let us consult together then on the choice of your 
new wife. In the first place I am not of opinion that you 
should take a young girl. This is not what we want. Youth 
is giddy, and as the task of rearing three children is no incon- 
siderable burthen, especially when they are the fruits of a 
former marriage, you require a kind considerate soul, gentle 
with children and willing to work. If your wife is not of the 
same age, or nearly so, as yourself, she will not have good 
sense enough to undertake such a duty. She will think you 
too old, and your children too young. She will complain, 
and your children will pine away.” 

‘* That is poe what makes me uneasy,” said Germain. 
e pope ese poor little innocents should be ill-treated, 
hated—-beaten perhaps?” 

‘«God forbid!” rejoined the old man. ‘“ Til-tempered wo- 
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men are rarer in our country than kind ones, and one must 
be very silly not to be able to put one’s hand on the woman 
likely to suit.” 

‘‘That’s true, father ; there are some good girls in our village. 
There, is Louise, Sylvaine, Claudine, Marguerite—in short, 
whatever one you wish.” 

«Gently, gently, my boy; all these girls are too young, or 
too poor, or,too pretty; for, in fact, one must think of that 
also, my son. A pretty woman is not always so discreet as 
another.” 

‘‘You want me to marry a fright then, do you?” said Ger- 
main rather uneasily. 

‘*No, no! not a fright; for this woman you will choose will 
probably bring you a second family, and there is nothing so 
sad as having ugly, ill-formed, or unhealthy children. But a 
woman still in the prime of life, healthy, and neither very 
handsome nor yet a fright, would just suit your purpose.” 

‘*T see clearly,” said Germain, smiling rather sadly, ‘that 
to procure such a one as you wish, it would be necessary to 
have one made on purpose; particularly as you do not wish to 
have a poor one, and the rich are not so easily obtained, es- 
pecially by a widower.” 

‘‘And supposing she should be a widow herself, Germain? 
There! a widow without children, and with a snug little 
property ?” 

‘© know none at present in our parish.” 

‘‘Nor I either; but there are some elsewhere.” 

‘* You have got some one in view, father; so come, tell me 
at once.” 

‘* Well, yes, I have some one in view: she is one of the 
lieonards, Guerin’s widow, who lives at Fourche.” 

‘<T know neither the woman nor the place,” replied Germain 
with a resigned air, though evidently growing more and more 
dejected. 

‘* She is called Catherine, as was your former wife.” 

‘‘Catherine? yes, that would please me, having to repeat 
that name. Catherine! and yet if I could not love her as 
well as the other Catherine it would be still more painful, for 
it would recall her still more frequently to my mind.” 

“‘T tell you that you will love her; she is a good creature, 
a kind-hearted woman. I bave not seen her for a length of 
time, but she was by no means an ugly girl then; she is no 
longer young, however; I should say about two-and-thirty, 
She is descended from a good family, all decent, respectable 
people, and she has property to the amount of eight or ten 
thousand francs in fond, which she would willingly sell ta 
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ptrrchase another in the spot where she would establish herself; 
for she also thinks of marrying again, and I know that if your 
character pleased her she would not consider your position a 
bad one.” 

‘Then you have already arranged all that?” 8 

‘‘ Yes, save and except the consent of the partics interested, 
and this is what you must ascertain by making each other's 
acquaintance. ‘This woman’s father is a sort of relation of 
mine, atid he and I are intimate friends. You know Farmer 
Leonard well, do you not?” 

‘* Yes, I have seen him speaking to you at the fairs, and at 
the last one you breakfasted together. Was that the subject 
that you had such a long chat about?” 

‘Certainly it was. He was looking at you selling the 
beasts and took a great fancy to you, thought you a good- 
looking fellow, and said you appeared active and clever; and 
when I had told him all about you, and how well you had 
conducted yourself with us during the eight ycars that we have 
lived and worked together, without ever having had an angry 
word with mortal, it occurred to him to get you to marry his 
daughter; a circumstance which suited me also, [ confess, 
considering the good name she bears, the honesty of her family, 
ane ee comfortable circumstances in which I know they are 

aced.” 
ae I see, Father Maurice, that you place a good deal of stress 
on good circumstances.” 

‘Beyond question I do. And do not you also?” 

“Yes, if you wish it, to please you; but you know that for 
my part I never trouble my head about what comes to me, or 
does not come to me, of our profits. I do not understand 
anything about divisions, and I have a poor head for matters 
of this sort. J understand the land, I understand the oxen, 
the horses, the teams, the sowings, the reapings, the fodder. 
As for the sheep, the vines, the garden, and fancy-work of 
that description, you know that is your son's business, and 
that I seldom meddle with it. As to money matters, my 
memory is short, and I would rather give up all than have any 
dispute about what is yours or mine. I should be afraid of 
being mistaken, and of demanding more than my due, and if 
affairs were not clear and simple I should never be able to get 
on at all.” 

‘‘So much the worse, my son, and that is the reason why I 
should like you to have a good clear-hcaded woman as a wife 
to take my place when I shall be no more. You have never 
wished to look into our accounts, and that might lead to disa- 
greements with my son, when you shall no Jonger have mo 
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lees you to regniate matters, and to tell you what comes to 
each.” 

‘* May you live a long time yet, Father Manrice! But do 
not be uneasy about what will take place after your death; 1 
shall wever dispute with your son. I trust in Jacques as I do 
in you; and as I have no property of my own, and as all that 
comes to me is derived from my marriage with your daughter 
and belongseto ‘your children, I can rest contented, and so may 
you also. Jacques would never rob his sister’s children for the 
sake of his own, since he loves them almost as dearly.” 

‘© You are right there, Germain. Jacques is a good son, a 
good brother, and a man who loves the truth. But Jacques 
might die before you, or before your children were grown up, 
and one ought always to think of not leaving minors in a family 
without a head.to advise them and settle their differences; 
otherwise the lawyers would mix themselves up in the matter, 
set all parties by the ears, and get all the profits for themselves, 
So therefore we ought not to think of bringing another person 
into our family, whether man or woman, withont reflecting 
that one day perhaps this person may have to direct the 
conduct and affairs of about thirty children, grandchildren, 
sons-in-law, and daughters-in-law. One cannot tell to what 
extent a family may increase, and when the hive is too full, 
and it is necessary to swarm, cach thinks of carrying off his 
own honey. When I took you for a son-in-law, although my 
daughter was rich and you poor, J did not reproach her for 
having chosen you. I saw that you were a good labourer, 
and I well knew that the best wealth for country people like 
us, Consists in a pair of good arms and an honest heart like 
yours. When a man brings these into a family he brings 
enough; but with a woman it is a different affair: her labour 
in a house is directed to preserve, not to acquire. Besides, 
now that you are a father, and that you seek a wife, you must 
recollect that your new children, not having any right to share 
in the inheritance of those by the first marriage, would be in 
want if you were to die, unless your wife had some property 
of her own. And then, again, the children with which you 
are about to increase our little colony will cost something to 
feed them. If this charge should fall upon us alone, we would 
most certainly bring them up, and without complaining; but 
then the individual prosperity of each would be diminished, 
and the first children would have their share in these priva- 
tions. Whenever families increase beyond measure, without 
property augmenting in proportion, poverty and misery surely 
come, no matter how great the courage with which one fights 
againstthem. Theseare my observations, Germain; weigh them 
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well, and endeavour to get yourself accepted by the widow 
Guerin, for her good conduct and her crown-pieces will bring 
present aid and future tranquillity.” 

“Tt is allsettled, father; I shall endeavour to please her and 
will do my best to like her.” 

‘For that purpose it 1s necessary that you should go and 
visit her.” 

‘¢ What! at her place? At Fourche? It & fer from this, 
is it not? and we have scarcely any time to spare just at this 
season.” 

‘‘ When it is a question ofa love-match, one must make up 
their mind to lose time; but when it is a marriage of reason be- 
tween two persons who have no caprices and know exactlv 
what they want, the matter is soon decided. To-morrow will 
be Saturday; you can make ashort day’s work, and start about 
two o'clock, after dinner. You will be at lourche by night- 
fall; the moon is at the full now, the roads are good, and it 
is but three leagues off. Itis near Magnier. Besides, you can 
take the mare ” 

‘*I would rather go on foot this weather.” 

‘*Yes, but the mare is a good animal, and a suitor who 
arrives well mounted has a better appearance. You shall put 
on your new Sunday clothes, and take a nice little present of 
game to Father Leonard. You can come as if from me; you 
can have a chat with him, pass Sunday with his daughter, and 
return with a Yes or No on Monday morning.” 

‘‘ That is settled then,” replied Germain tranquilly. 

And yet he was not altogether easy in his mind. Germain 
had always lived discreetly, as laborious peasants generally do. 
Married at twenty years of age, he had loved but one woman 
in his life, and since he had become a widower, although he 
was of an impetuous and lively temperament, had neither laughed 
nor romped with another. He had even borne faithfully 
in his heart true feelings of regret, and it was not without fear 
and misgiving that he yielded to his father-in-law’s wish. But 
this father-in-law had always governed his family wisely, and 
Germain, who had devoted himself entirely to the common wel- 
fare, and consequently to him who personified it—the head 
of the family, could not conceive the possibility of rebelling 
against the reasonings and interests of all. 

Nevertheless he was sad. A day seldom passed that he 
did not mourn in secret his lost wife, and although solitude 
began to weigh heavy upon him, he was more terrified at the 
idea of forming a new connection than desirous of escaping 
from his grief. Te had a vague idea that love by surprising 
him might be able toconsole him ; for love consoles not other- 
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wise. We find it not when we seck it. It meets us when we the 
least expect it. This cold project of marriage propounded by 
Farmer Maurice, this unknown bride, perhaps even all that had 
been said of her sense and virtue, furnished food for reflection 
and doubt. And he went on thinking, as men do who do not 
possess a sufficiency of ideas to combat each other, that is to 
say, not propounding to himself plausible theories to excuse 
forming in his own mind a system of reasonings for selfishness 
or resistance, but suffering a deep, gnawing pain, and not 
striving to contend against an evil which he felt himself bound 
in justice to endure. 

Meanwhile old Maurice had returned to the farm, whilst 
Germain employed the last hours of daylight in closing the 
breaches made by the sheep in the enclosure of a neighbour- 
ing field. Ile stuck in branches of thorns, and strengthened 
them with clods of turf, whilst the magpies chattered in the 
adjoining thicket, and seemed to cry to him to make haste, as 
if curious to examine his work as soon as he should have 
left the spot. 
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CHAPTER Ill. ' 


LITYLE PIERRE. 
e 

Wuen Farmer Maurice returned home, he found there an old 
neighbour who had come to chat with his wife while seeking a 
little coal to light her fire. Dame Giuillette inhabited a very 
poor little cabin about two gunshots from the farm. But she 
was a disercet and orderly woman; her poor dwelling was 
neat and well kept, and her garments, patched with care, an- 
nounced a fecling of self-respect amid distress. 

‘¢ You have come to seck your evening fire, Dame Guillette,” 
said the old man, addressing her. ‘‘Do you wish for any- 
thing else to-night?” 

‘*No, Father Maurice, thank you.” replied she; ‘ nothing 
at present. I am not one that gues about begging, you know, 
and J never abuse the kindness of my friends.” 

‘That's the truth; and for that reason your friends are 
always ready to render you a service.” 

‘“‘T have just been chatting to your wife, and 1 was asking 
her if Germain had made up his mind yet to marry again.” 

‘© You are not a gossiper,” replied Maurice, ‘‘ and one can 
speak before you without fearing that 11 may be all over the 
neighbourhood the next moment: so I may tell my wife, and 
you too, that Germain has quite decided; he starts to-morrow 
for Fourche.” 

‘*So much the better,” cricd Daine Maurice; “ poor fellow! 
God grant that he finds a wife as kind and as honest-hearted 
as himself!” 

** Ah! he is going to Fourche?” observed Ja Guillette, ‘‘how 
things come about! That suits me well; and sinee you asked 
me just now if I wanted anything else, I will tell you, Farmer 
Maurice, in what way you can oblive ine.” 

“«Say on, say on—we are at your scrvice 

‘‘T should be very glad if Germain would be kind enough 
to take my daughter with him.” 

‘*Where! to Fourche ?” 

‘No, not to Fourche, but to the Elms, where she is going 
to reinain for the rest of the year.” 

** How’s this?” said Dame Maurice, ‘‘ are you going to part 
with your daughter?” 

«Why, you sce, it’s time that she should enter service, and 
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earn something for herself. It has given me much pain, and 
her also, poor soul! We could not make up our minds to part 
at St. John’s; but now Martinmas has come, and she has had 
the offer of a good place as shepherdess in the farms of the Elms. 
The farmer passed by this way the other day returning from 
the fair, and saw my little Mary herding her three sheep upon 
the common; ‘you are scarcely occupied at all, my little girl,’ 
said he to hey; ‘ and three sheep for a shepherd-lass are hardly 
enough. Should you like to keep a hundred? I will take you. 
Our shepherdess has fullen ill, and is going home to her parents, 
and if you like to take her place in about eight days’ time, 
you shall have fifty francs fur the remainder of the year up to 
St. John’s day! The child refused, but she could not help 
thinking over the offer, and telling me when she came home 
at night, seeing me so sad and embarrassed about how we are 
to pass the wintcr, which will be a long and hard one, since 
we have seen the herons and wild gec-se passing over a full 
month earlier this year than usual. We wept, both of us; 
but at length courage came to us. We said to ourselves that 
we could not remain together, since it would be difficult for 
even one person to live upon our bit of land; and since Mary 
is old enough (she is now turned siatven), it was necessary 
that she should do as others do and carn her bread, and help 
her poor mother.” 

‘© Dame Guillette,” said the old labourer, ‘‘if fifty franes 
was all that was necessary to consvle you in your troubles, 
and Keep you from sending your child so far away from you, 
in truth 1] would find them, although fifty franes for people 
like us 1s no small sum. But in all things one must consult 
reason as well as friendship. Even if you were saved from 
hardships this winter, you would not be insured against suffer- 
ing want the following one, and the longer your daughter 
delays entering service, the more difficulty will you have in 
parting with her. Little Mary is getting tall and strong, and 
she has not sufficient occupation at your house. She might 
acquire habits of idleness—” 

‘‘ Oh! as to that 1 am not afraid,” said La Guillette. ‘*Mary 
is as active as a rich girl at the head of a great house would 
be. She never remains an instant idle, and when we have no 
other work to do, she rubs up our poor chairs and tables until 
she makes them shine like glass. ‘The child is worth her 
weight if gold, and I would much rather she entered your 
service as shepherdess than have to go so far away amongst 
people 1 know nothing of. You would have taken her at St. 

ohn’s if we could have made up our minds; but now you have 
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hired all your ugh tas and it will not be until next St. John’s 
day that we can think of this again.” 

‘And I consent to take her then with all my heart, 
Guillette! It will give me much pleasure to do so. But in 
the mean time she will do well to learn her business aad get 
accustomed to serve others.” 

‘Yes, yes, that is true enough; the die is cast. The farmer 
of the Elms came again about ‘her this morning and we said 
yes; so she must go. But the poor child does not know the 
road, and I should not like to send her so far alone. Since 
your son-in-law is going to Fourche to-morrow, he might take 
her with him. It appears that where she is going to is close 
to Fourche; at least so they tell me, for I never made the 
journey in all my life.” 

‘*It is close to Fourche, and my son-in-law will take her. 
It is only his duty; he can even take her behind him on the 
mare, which will save her shoes. But here he is coming in to 
supper. Tell me, Germain; Dame Guillette’s little Mary is 
going as shepherdess to the Elms. You will take her behind 
you on the mare, won't you?” 

‘‘ Very well,” replied Germain, who seemed thoughtful and 
anxious, but was ever ready to render service to a neighbour. 

In our world such an idea would never have entered the mind 
of a mother, as that of confiding her daughter, sixteen years 
of age, to the care of a man of eight-and-twenty! For Germain 
was in reality but eight-and twenty years of age, and although, 
according to the ideas of the country, he passed for an old 
man in a marriageable point of view, he was for all that the 
handsomest man in the neighbourhood. Work bad not stamped 
its seal upon him as it does on most peasants who have had ten 
years’ labour over their heads. Ile was strong and active 
enough to work ton years longer without looking old, and the 
prejudice of age must indeed have weighed heavily on a young 
girl’s mind to prevent her seeing that Germain had a healthy 
florid complexion, eyes as clear and blue as the heavens in 
May, a handsomely formed mouth, superb teeth, and a form, 
light and active as that of a young horse that has not yet 
quitted its native pastures. 

But purity of morals is a sacred tradition in certain rural 
districts far removed from the bustle and corruption of large 
towns, and among all the families of Belair that of Farmer 
Maurice was reputed as honest and serving the truth. Ger- 
main was going to seek a wife; Mary was too young and too 

r a child to be thought of in this point of view, and unless 

e were a bad and heartless man, it was impossible for him to 
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harbour a culpable thought respecting her. Farmer Maurice 
was therefore nowise uneasy at seeing him take this ty 
girl behind him on horseback, and La Guillette would have 
considered it as offering an insult to Germain if she had re- 
commerded him to respect her as his sister. Mary, after having 
twepty times embraced her mother and her young friends, 
mounted on horseback weeping bitterly. Germain, who was 
sad upon his gwn account, felt all the more compassion for her 
grief, and started with a serious air, whilst the neighbours 
waved their hands in sign of adieu to poor Mary without har- 
bouring a thought of harm. 

La Grise was young, handsome, and active. She bore with- 
out gffort her double burthen, laying back her ears, and 
champing her bit like a proud and spirited animal as she was. 

ile paste the long meadow, she perceived her dam—who 
was called old Grise, as she was young Grise—and she neighed 
in token ofadieu. Old Grise approached the hedge, her hoofs 
resounding on the soil, and endeavoured to gallop along the 
field-side to follow her daughter; then, secing her depart at a 
round trot, she neighed in her turn, and remained pensive and 
uneasy, her head in the air and her mouth full of grass which 
she no longer thought of swallowing. 

‘‘This poor beast always knows its mother,” said Germain, 
in order to prevent little Mary’s thoughts from dwelling on 
her grief; ‘‘and that reminds me that I did not kiss my little 
Pierre before I started. The naughty little fellow was not 
there! He wanted yesterday evening to make me promise, right 
or wrong, that I would take him with me, and he cried for an 
hour in his bed. This morning again he tried all he could to 
persuade me. Qh! he is a cunning boy! But when he saw 
that it was of no use, my gentleman got angry, started off 
into the fields, and I have not seen him all day.” 

“T saw him though,” said little Mary, making an effort to 
restrain her tears. ‘‘He was running with Soulas’ children 
by the roadside, and I fancied that he must have been out 
some time, for he was hungry, and was eating sloes and 
mulberries out of the hedge. I gave him the piece of bread Z 
had for my lunch, and he said to me: ‘Thank you, my sweet 
Mary: when you come to see us I will give you some cake.’ 
Fe is a dear engaging child that boy of yours, Germain!” 

““Well yes, he is erigaging,” replied the labourer, ‘“‘and I 
do not know what I wouldn’t do for him! Ifhis grandmother 
had not been more prndent than I, I could not have resis 
taking him with me, when I saw him crying so that his little 
heart was ready to break.” 

R 
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Well, why did you not bring him, Germain? He wotld 
tiot have been in the way at all, and he is so good when he 
pets his own way |’ 

‘It seems that he would have been in the way where I am 
going. At least that was Father Maurice’s opinion ;--for my 
ae should have thought that, on the contrary, it would 

Ye been a good plan to see how they would have received 
him, and such a well-behaved child could not bat be received 
kindly. But they said at home that I ought not to begin b 
showing the troubles of housekeeping. I don’t know why I talk 
to you about such things, little Mary; you don’t understand 
them, do you?” 

“Oh yes, Germain, I know that you are guing to ges mar- 
ried; my mother told me about it, only charging me not to 
speak of it to any one, neither at your house nor where I am 
going; and you may rest assured I shall not say a word to 
mortal.” 

‘You will act wisely, fur it is not settled; perhaps [ shall 
fot suit the person in question.” 

‘You must hope you may, Germain; why should you not 
suit her?” 

‘“Who knows? I have three children, and that is a heavy 
burthen for a woman who is not their mother.” 

“That is true, but then your children are not like other 
children.” 

‘*Do you think so?” 

“They are beautiful as little angele, and so well brought 
up that it would be impossible to find children better behaved.” 

‘There is Sylvain, who is not too quiet.” 

‘He is so little! he cannot be otherwise than stirring; but 
then he has such a spirit!" 

‘‘He certainly has a spirit: and such courage! He fears 
neither cows nor bulls, and if they were to let him have his 
own way, he would climb already upon the horses’ backs with 
his eldest brother.” 

“Tf I had been in your place, I would have taken the eldest. 
You oe be certain of being loved at once for having such a 
beautiful child.” 

“Yes, ifthe person loves children: but suppose she does not?” 

«Are there any women who don’t love children?” 

“Wot many, IC think; but there are some, und it is that 

which torments me.” 

“Phen you do not know anything of this wonlan?” 

“Wo more than you do, and I fear I shall not know her 
any better after having seen her. I am not distrustfal. When 
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people speak fair to me, 1 believe them; but I have more than 
once had to repent doing so, for words are not actions,” 

‘They say that she is a very excellent woman.” 

‘‘ Who says so? Father Maurice ?” 

‘* Yes, your father in-law.” 

: - That isall very well, but he knows no more about her than 

0.” 

‘© Well, y8u will see her Salo? soon, you can observe 
her closely, and it is to be hoped that you will not be de- 
ceived.” 

*¢ Look here, little Mary, I should be very glad if you would 
accompany me to the house for a short time before going to 
the Elms; you are a quicksighted girl, you have always shown 
cleverness, and you pay attention to everything; if you see 
anything you consider wrong, you will tell me quietly.” 

** Oh! no, Germain, I would not do that; I should be afraid 
of being mistaken. And besides, if a light word uttered in an 
unguarded moment were to disgust you with this marriage, your 
relations would blame me, and I have plenty of cares already 
Without bringing others upon my poor dear mother.” 

As they were thus chatting together, La Grise suddenly 
shied at some object in the hedge, which, when she again ap- 
proached it, she seemed to recognise. Germain cast a glance 
towards the roadside, and saw in the ditch, under the dense and 
eae branches of a felled oak, what he at first took for a 

amb. 

‘¢ It is either a stray or a dead sheep,” said he, “for it does 
not stir. Perhaps some one may be in search of it; we must 
ses.” 

‘* It is not a lamb,” exclaimed little Mary ; ‘it is a sleeping 
child—it is your little Pierre |” 

‘Well to be sure!” said Germain, dismounting from his 
horse; ‘‘ just look at this little rascal sleeping there, and ina 
ditch too, where some aerpent might easily bite him |” 

He lifted the child in his arms, who smiled as he opened his 
eyes, and throwing his arms round his father’s neck, exclaimed : 

“My dear papa, you will bring me with you ?” 

**Yes! yes! always the same song! What were you doing 
there, naughty Pierre?” 

“Twas iosary eis papa should pass,” said the child. <I 
kept looking and looking along the road, until at last I fell asleep.” 

“ And if f had pasted without seeing you, you would have: 

ed out all night, and the wolves would have exten you.” 
re ia Tkhew you would see me,” replied little Pierre con. 
ently. 
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“Well now, my boy, kiss me, bid me good-bye, and make 
haste home if you don’t want to miss your supper.” 

‘‘So you won't take me with you then?” exclaimed the 
child, beginning to rnb his eyes in order to show that he in- 
tended to ery. : 

‘“You know very well that your grandfather and grand- 
mother do not wish it,” said Germain, entrenching hitaself be- 
hind the authority of his elderly relations, as if he thought that 
his own was not much to be depended on. 

But the child would listen to nothinr. He began to cry 
bitterly, saying that since his father took little Mary, he might 
very well take him also. In vain his father urged that they 
should have to pass the great woods infested with wicked beasts 
which devoured little children; that La Grise would not carry 
three persons; that she had said so before starting; and 
that in the country they were going to, there were neither beds 
nor supper for little boys. All these excellent reasons failed 
to persuade little Pierre ; he threw himself on the grass, rolled 
over and over, crying that his papa loved him no more, and 
that if he would not take him with him, he would not return 
to the house day or night. 

Germain had a father’s heart, as tender and as weak as a 
woman’s. The death of his wife, the cares and attentions he 
had been obliged to lavish himself on his children, the reflec- 
tion also that these poor little motherless ones required 
all his love, had contributed to render him thus, and now there 
took place so severe a conflict within his breast that, though 
blushing at his own weakness, the perspiration stood upon his 
brow, in his endeavours to hide his uneasiness from little Mary, 
and his eyes were bordered with red and almost overflowing 
with tears. At length he endeavoured to get angry, but turn- 
ing towards little Mary as if to take her as witness of his firm- 
ness, he saw that the sweet girl’s face was bathed in tears, and 
all his courage abandoning him, he felt it impossible to restrain 
_ ak although he still grumbled and threatened as well as 

e could. : 

“You have really too hard a heart,” said littl Mary at 
length; ‘‘and for my part I never could resist, as you have done, 
a child who is in such trouble. Come, Germain, take him, 
Your mare is well used to carrying two persons and a child, 
as your brother-in-law and his wife, who 1s heavier by a good 
deal than I am, go to market every Saturday with their boy 
upon the back of this good animal. You can set him on horsg- 
back before you, and, besides, I would rather go all alone on 
foot than give this little fellow so much pain.’ 
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“Do not let that disturb you,” replied Germain, who was 
dying to be convinced. ‘*La Grise is strong, and would carr 
two more if there was room upon her back. But what shail 
we do with this child onthe ? Hewill be coldand hungry, 
and whp will take care of him this evening and to-morrow, 
put him to bed, and wash and dress him? I dare not give this 
trotble to a woman I know nothing of, and who would most 
probably think that I was rather too free and casy with her at 
the commencement.” 

‘‘According to the kindness or ill-humour that she shows, 
you will know her disposition at once, Germain, believe me. 
And besides, if she repulses your Pierre I will take charge of 
him. I will walk over to the house to-morrow, I will amuse 
him all the day and see that he wants for gua 

But le willannoy you, my poor girl! He will weary you 
A whole day is so long !” 

‘On the contrary, he will amuse me. He will keep me com 
any, and prevent mt from feeling lonely and sad the first da 
ae to pass in astrange place. Ishall fancy that I am still 

at home.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TRE. 


‘¢ By-ransys,” said Germain, after they had proceeded a short 
distance, “ what will they say at the houso when they find that 
this little gentleman does not come home? The old people 
will be uneasy, and will be looking everywhere for him.” 

‘‘You can mention to the cantonnier, who works further on 
on the road, that you have taken him with you, and ask him 
to let your people know.” 

“That is true, Mary: you think of everything! For my 
part I hadn’t a thought that Johnny would be working up this 
way.” 

‘‘ And, as it happens, he lives close to the farm, and will not 
fail to give your message.” 

After this precaution had been taken, Germain put the mare 
to around trot, and little Pierre was so delighted that he did not 
immediately recollect he had not dined; but the movement of 
the horse producing a corresponding action of the stomach, 
after they had proceeded about a league he turned pale, began 
to yawn, and at length confessed that he was dying of hunger. 

‘Ah! that’s the commencement,” said Germain. ‘I knew 
well that we should not go far without my gentleman crying 
out that he was either hungry or thirsty.” 

‘“‘T am thirsty, too,” said little Pierre. 

‘Well then, we shall pull up at Dame Rebec’s inn at 
Corlay, the Rising Sun—a fine sign but a very bad hostelry. 
Come, Mary, you will drink a glass of wine also, won't you?” 

‘No, no, I don’t want anything,” said she; ‘I will hold 
the mare while you go in with the child,” e 

‘‘But I have been thinking, my good girl, that you gave 
your lunch this morning to my Pierre, and that you yourself 
are fasting. You would not dine with us either at the 
house; you did nothing but cry.” 

‘‘Oh! Iam not hungry, I am too sorrowful; and I agsure 
you that I do not at the present moment feel the least wish 
to eat.” 

*¢I must force you then, my little woman; otherwise you 
will be ill, We have a good way to go yet, and it wouldn't 
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do to arrive at our journey's end like a party of half-famished 
travellers, calling out for something to eat before sayin 

ood-day. For my part, I will set you an example, althaug 

have no great appetite; but it will come sooner or later, 
seeing shat I have not dined any more than yourself, J saw 
you and your mother weeping, and that vexed me. (Come, 
come, I shall fasten La Grise to the door; so jump down, 
there’s a goog girl.” ‘ 

They all three entered Dame Rebee’s hostelry, and in leas 
than a quarter of an hour the hostess succeeded in serving up 
a very tolerable looking omelette, a loaf of household bread, 
and a couple of bottles of claret wine. 

Peasants do not eat quickly, and Master Pierre had so huge 
an appetite that a full hour passed before Germain could think 
of getting off again. Little Mary had at first eaten to oblige 
Germain; then by degrevs hunger came, for at sixteen years 
of age one cannot fast long, and country air is imperious. 
The ‘rind efforts of Germain, who did his utmost ta console her 
and give her courage, produced also their good effect; she 
made an effort 10 persuade herself that seven months would 
soon pass away, and endeavoured to fix her thoughts on the 
happiness she should feel in finding herself once more with her 
family and in her native village, since both Farmer Maurice 
and Germain had agreed to tuke her into their service at the 
expiration of that time. But just as she was beginning to jest 
and play with little Pierre, Germain conceived the unfortungte 
idea of asking her to look out of the inn window at the bean- 
tifyl view of the valley, which from this height could he seen 
to its fullest extent, stretched out so smiling, and green, and 
fertile, beneath them. Mary looked aut and asked, if, from 
where they were, they could see the houses of Belair. 

‘‘ To be sure you can,” replied Germain, ‘‘and the farm, 
and even your mother's house. Stay! look there, that little 
grey spot, not far from the great poplar at Godard, just balow 
the steeple!” 

** Ah} I seo it,” replied the young girl. 

And thereupon she began to weep again. 

**T wags wrong to make you think of this,” said Germain. 
“TI have been doing nothing but committing blunders ta-day. 
Oorne, , let us be off, my girl; the days are short now, 
and in another hour, when the moon is up, it will be no longer 
warm,” 

They avcordingly started again, crossed the great heath, 
and, as Germain could not let La Grise go very fast, for foar 
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of fatiguing the girl and child by too hard a trot, the sun 
ae set, when they turned off from the high road to gain the 
woods, . 

Germain knew the road as far as Magnier; but he imagined 
that he could shorten the distance by avoiding the avunue of 
Chanteloube, and descending by Presles and La Sepulture, a 
direction which he had not been accustomed to take when he 
went to the fair. He mistook his way, and lost,a little more 
time before entering the woods; again he did not enter at the 
right side, and, not satin his error, he was, unwittingly, 
turning back upon Fourche, and getting higher up towards 
Ardentes. 

What now prevented him from setting himself right was a 
mist which began to rise with the approach of nightfall—one 
of thoso autumnal evening mists which the moonlight only 
renders still more vague and deceitful. The large sheets of 
water with which the sa glades were partly covered, ex- 
haled vapours so dense, that when La Grise crossed them they 
could be discovered only by the splashing of her hoofs and the 
pao which she had to extricate them from the marshy 

und. 

o When they had at length discovered a smooth, straight alley, 
and, having traversed it, Germain sought to discover where he 
was, he perceived clearly that he had lost his way; for old 
Maurice, when explaining the road, had told him that on 
leaving the woods he would have to descend a very rugged 
hill side, cross an immense plain, and pass the river twice by 
ording. He had even charged him to enter this river caye- 
fully, as at this time of the year, after the hcavy rains, the 
water was frequently very high. Seeing neither descent, nor 
plain, nor river, but a flat expanse, smooth and white as 4 
carpet of snow, Germain stopped, looked around for a house, 
waited in expectation of some one args but saw nothing 
animate or inanimate which could afford him any information. 
Then he retraced his steps, and once more entered the wood. 
But the mist had now become even more dense; the moon 
was completely veiled, the roads were frightful, and the sloughs 
deep. ice La Grise nearly fell; laden as she was, she lost 
courage, and although she still preserved sufficient discernment 
to avoid running against the trees, she could not prevent those 
on her back from af pagel coming in contact with the huge 
branches, which, at the elevation of their heads, barred the 
passage, placing them in considerable danger. Germain lost his 
iat in one of these encounters, and had great difficulty in 
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finding it again. Little Pierre had fallen asleep, and lying like 
a sack in his father’s arms, he clung to him so closely that the 
latter could no longer either support or direct the horse. 

“I do verily think we are bewitched!” said Germain, pulling 
up; *for these woods are not so large that a man should lose 
himselfin them, unless indecd he were drunk; and yet here we 
have been for the last two hours turning and twisting about 
without being able to get out. La Grise has but one idea in 
her head—that of returning home, and it is she that puts 
me astray. If we wanted to go home we could do nothing 
better than give her her head; but when we are perhaps but 
two or three steps from where we are to slecp to-night, it 
would be ridiculous to give it up and return such a long way 
home. And yet I do not know what is to be done. I can see 
neither sky nor earth, and I am afraid of the child catching a 
fever if we remain in this vile fog, or being crushed by our 
weight if the horse should stumble.” 

‘* You must not try any longer,” said little Mary. ‘Dis. 
mount, Germain, and give me the child; I will carry him very 
carefully, and can manage better than you to prevent the cape 
from coming loose and so leaving him uncovered. Do you 
lead the mare by the bridle, and we shall perhaps sce clearer 
when we are nearer the ground.” 

This plan succeeded only so far as to preserve them from 
the risk of the horse falling, for the mist crept along, seeming 
to cling to the humid carth. They found walking in this 
manner very fatiguing, and were soon so harassed that when at 

th they found a dry spot under some huge oak-trees they 
called a halt. Little Mary was wet to the skin, but did not 
utter a word of complaint or vexation. Occupied solely with 
the child, she seated herself upon a gravelly bank and nestled 
him in her lap, whilst Germain proceeded to explore the neigh- 
bourhood, after having first taken the precaution of passing 
the mare’s bridle round a branch of a tree. : 

But La Grise, heartily tired of this journey, gave a sudden 
jerk to the reins, disengaged the bridle, burst the girths, and 
Biving two or three flings higher than her head by way of 

eave-taking, started off through the wood at a pace which 
clearly demonstrated that she stood in need of no one to show 
her the way. * 

‘“‘ There!” said Germain, after a vain effort to overtake her, 
‘‘now we are completely nonplussed; and it would be of no 
use for us now to find the right road, for even if we did we 
should be obliged to cross the river on foot, and, judging by 
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the state of these roads, we may be very sure that it has risen 
far above its banks and is spread over the plain, ‘We are unr 
acquainted with the other routes, so we must aven wait until 
this mist digperses, which cannot be longer than an honr or 
two. When we are sable to sec about us we will look for 
house, the nearest we can find to the outskirts of the waod; 
but for the present we cannot stir from this spot.’ There is 
either a ditch or a pond or something of that kind ia frent af 
us; and behind I cannot say what there is, for I no longer 
know by which way we came.” 

** Well, let us have patience, Germain,” said little Mary. 
** We are not ao badly off upon this little bank. The rain can- 
not penetrate the foliage of these thick oaks, and we shall be 
able to light a fire, for I can feel some old roots lying about 
which are not attached to anything and are dry enough to 
burn. You have the means of striking a light, Germain, have 
you not? You were smoking your pipe a little while ago.” 

‘“‘T had it, but I have it no Jonger, My steel was in the 
saddle-bag along with the game I was taking as a present to 
my future bride; but the cursed mare has carried off all with 
her, even your mantle, which will be torn to pieces and lost 
among the trees.” 

‘No, Germain; the saddle, saddie-bags, and my mantle are 
on the ground there at your feet. La Grise burst the girths 
and threw all off cn one side when she ran away.” 

“* Wath! that is trac enough,” said the labourer; ‘cand now 
if we could but happen upon a little rotten wood by feeling 
about, we shonld be able to dry and warm ourselves.” 

«That won't be difficult,” said little Mary, ‘‘the dry sticks 
are Cee everywhere under my feet; bit firat of all give 
me the saddle here.” 

‘What flo you want tne saddle for?” 

To make a bel far the little tallow. No! not that way, on 
the outside; be will lie so snugly in the inside, and it is still 
warm from the horse's back. Now prop up the saddle on each 
side with the stones you see there.” 

ie T don't see any stones. Can you see in the dark like a 
oat?” 

‘¢Stay! there, that's done, Germain! Now give me your 
loak till T wrapup his little feet, and then I shall throw my 
cape over him. Seei if he is vet fixed there as snugly as if 
he wera in his bed! and fhel him— how warm he is!” 

“Troe anouzh! Why, Mary, you undcrstand the manage- 
ment of children!’ 
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‘That doesn’t require much magic. Now then, search for 
your flint and steel in your saddle-bag, while I go and pick up 
some wood.” 

‘That wood will never light; it is too damp.” 

‘You doubt everything, Germain! Do you not remember, 
when you were herding sheep, making great fires in the fields 
inf the very middle of the rain?” 

Yes, that is a talent peculiar to shepherd children; but, 
ee y part, I was a plough-driver as soon as I was able to 
walk.” 


. “And that ia the reason why you are stronger in your 
arms than nimble with your hands. There! our bonfire is 
ready; you'll soon see if it won't burn! Give mea light now, 
and a handful of dry fern. That’s right!—now blow]..there 
is nothing wrong with your lungs, is there?” 

‘‘Not that 1 know of,” said Germain, blowing like a pair of 
forge bellows. 

In gnother instant the fire sparkled up, throwing at first a 
reddish light around, but at Jength, rising in blue jets of flame, * 
it illuminated the dark foliage of the oak, contending with the 
mist, and by degrces drying the atmosphere within a circum. 
ference of ten fect. 

“ Now I am going to sit down beside the child to watch that 
the sparks do not fall upon hin,” said the young girl; ‘‘ and do 
bis put on some more wood and keep up the fire, Germain. 

@ shall catch neither fever nor cold here, ll answer for it.” 

“‘ By my faith, you are a girl of rare sense!” said Germain, 
‘Sand you know how to make a fire as well as a Spirit of the 
Night. I feel a different person already, and am getting some 
heart again; for what with limbs wet up to the knees, and the 
idea of remaining here til] daybreak, I was in 9 very bad hu- 
mour just now.” 

‘And when people aro in a bad humour they can do no- 
thing,” replied little Mary. 

‘© You are never in a bad humaur then, eh?” 

**Oh, no~-never! What would be the use of that?” 

‘Oli! there is no use in it, certainly; but how can people 
help it when they are annoyed? God knows you have not 
been free from annoyances, my poor little woman, for you 
have not always been aaa 

** That ig true enough! My poor mother and mysclf have 
suffered a good deal: we haye had our troubles; but then we 
never lost courage.” 

‘*I should never lose courage for any work that was 40 be 
done, no matter what; but poverty would upset me, for T have 
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never wanted for anything. My wife made me rich and Iam 
so still, and shall be so long as I work atthe farm. That will 
be always, Thope. But all have their troubles; I have suf- 
fered in other respects.” 

‘Yes, you lost your wife, and that was a great pity !’t 

** Was it not?” 

‘Oh! I cried heartily—I felt so inl for her, Germain!— 
she was so good! But let us not speak of it any more, for 
I should weep again; all my sorrows are coming back to me 
again to-day, I think.” 

“Tt is true she loved you dearly, little Mary! She was 
very fond both of you and your mother. Come, come—you 
are crying! Come, my child—I do not wish to cry myself—” 

‘‘And yet you are weeping for all that, Germain! You are 
crying too! and where is the shame in a man crying for his 
wife? Do not mind me—TI share your grief.” 

‘‘You have a kind heart, Mary, and it does me good to 

, Weep with you. But put your feet to the fire; your petticoats 

are wringing wet, my poor little girl! Stay! I will take your 

lace beside the little fellow, and then you can warm yourself 
tter.” 

“‘I am quite warm enough,” said Mary; ‘‘and if you wish 
to sit down, take a corner of the cloak. Iam very well whore 


“The fact is, we are not badly off here,” said Germain, 
seating himself beside her. ‘‘ There is nothing but hunger 
now which torments me. It must be nearly nine o’clock, 
and I had so much difficulty in getting along in those vile roads 
that I feel quite knocked up. Are you not hungry too, Mary?” 

““T? not at all! I am not accustomed like you to make 
four meals a-day ; and I have so often gone to bed supperless 
that once more does not astonish me.” 

“Well! a wife like you is a perfect treasure!” said Germain 
smiling; ‘‘she does not cost much.” 

‘‘T am not a wife,” said Mary innocently, without perceiv- 
ing the turn which the ideas of the Skilful Labourer were 

ing. ‘Are you dreaming?” 

“Yes, I think I am dreaming,” replied Germain. “It is 
hunger which makes me wander a little perhaps.” 

‘Why, what a glutton you must be!” rejoined she, bright- 
ening up a little in her turn. ‘‘ Well, if you cannot exist five 
or six hours without food, have you not got some game in your 
-saddle-bags, and fire to cook it with?” on 

‘* Diantre! that's a good idea of yours! but then 3 Is a 
present to my fature father-in-law.” 
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“You have three brace of partridges and a hare. I pre- 
sume it will not take all that to satisfy your appetite?” 

‘‘ But how can we cook them here, without a spit or andi- 
rons? They would be burnt to a cinder.” 

‘‘Not in the least,” said little Mary. ‘I'll engage to cook 
them under the ashes without giving them the least flavour of 
the smoke. What! have you never caught larks in the fields 
and cooked them between two stones? Ah! that’s true! I 
forgot you have never been ashepherd. Come, pluck this par- 
tridge. Not so is pel you will tear all the skin.” 

‘You might pluck another, just to show me.” 

‘* Then he are going to eat two? Whatan ogre! Thero 
they are plucked; now I am going to cook them.” 

‘** You would make a perfect landlady, little Mary! But 
unfortunately you have no canteen, and I shall be obliged to 
put up with the water of yonder marsh.” 

‘‘ You would prefer a bottle of wine, would you not?...and 
perhaps you would like coffee afterwards? You fancy your- 
self in one of the booths at a fair! Call the innkeeper!— 
some wine here for the Skilful Labourer of Belair!" 

‘‘Ah! you little gipsy, you are laughing at me, eh? Yon 
wouldn’t drink some wine if you had it, would you not?” 

, *I?.—I drank some this evening with you at Rebec’s, for 
the first time in my life! But if you are very well behaved I 
will give you a bottle almost full, and of good wine too.” 

a What! Mary, are you then positively a little witch?” 

‘“Were you not silly enough to call for two bottles of 
wine at Dame Rebec’s? You drank one of them along with 
your little boy, and I scarcely swallowed three drops of the 
oné you placed before me; yet you paid for both without 
looking.” 

“Well?” 

‘*Well, I put into my basket the one that was scarcely 
touched, because I thought that either you or your little one 
would be thirsty on the road; and here it is.” 

‘Well you are certainly the most considerate creature I 
ever met with. Only to think now that the poor girl was 
crying as we left the inn! But that did not prevent her 
thinking of others more than of herself. Little Mary, the 
man who marries you will be no fool!” 

“T hope not, for I should not like a fool. Come, eat your 
partridges—they are done to a turn; and for want of bread 
you must content yourself with chestnuts.” 

Ae And where the deuce did you manage to get: chestnuts 
also?” 
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«That is most wonderful now— is it not? Why, all along 
the road, to be sure; I plucked them from the branches as we 
went slong, and filled my pockets.” 

** And they are cooked too?” : 

‘*Why, where do you think my wits would have been if I 
had not put them into the fire as soon as it was lighted? 
We always do that in the ficlds.” 

**Come now, little Mary, we are going to sup together! I 
will drink your health, and wish you a good husband—just 
such a one as you should like yourself. Come, tell me who 
you would prefer.” 

** That would be 4 very diflicult matter, Germain, for I have 
never yet thought of such a thing.” 

‘* How! not at all?—never?” said Germiain, beginning to 
eat with a labourer's appetite, but for all that cutting the 
choicest morsels and offering them to his companion, who ob- 
stinately refused the game, contenting horself with a few 
chestnuts. 

“Tell me then, little Mary,” continued he, seeing that she 
did not think of answering him, ‘do you mean to say that 
you have not yet had an idea of marriage? You are old enough 
at all events.” 

‘Perhaps so,” said she; ‘‘but I am too poor. It would 
require at least a hundred crowns to commence housekeep- 
ing, and I must work for five or six years to accumulate such 
& sum.” 

“Poor girl! I wieb old Maurice would give me a hundred 
crowns, that T might make them a present to you.” 

‘‘Many thanks, Germain! But ther. what would people 
say of me?” 

‘What would you have them say of you? They know very 
well that I ain old, and that I cannot marry you, and they 
would not suppose that I—that you” 

«There! Master Germain—look! your child is awake,” said 
little Mary. 
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CHAPTER V. 
VESPITE THE COLD. 


Lirtim Pierre had risen and was gazing around him with a 
pensive air. 

‘Ah! that’s just like him when he hears any person eating!” 
said Germain; ‘‘the report of a cannon would not awake him, 
but as soon as ever any one begins to move his jaws near him, 
he opens his eyes in a minute.” 

«1 should think you must have been like him at his age!” 
said little Mary with a mischievous smile. ‘Ha! my little 
Pierre, you are looking up at the top of your bed? It is made 
of leaves this evening, my child; but yet your father is taking 
his supper fpr all that. Will you sup with him? Ihave not 
eaten your share; I thought you would soon come for it.” 

‘‘ Mary, I wish you would eat,” cried the labourer; ‘<I shall 
eat no more. I am a ravenous monster—a glutton_while 
you deprive yourself of everything for our sakes. That is 
not right; I am quite ashamed of myself. There—that 
bani away all my hunger: my son shan’t sup unless you sup 
also |” 

‘* Leave us alone,” replied little Mary; ‘* you have not the 
key of our appetites. Mine is locked up to-day, but that of 

our Pierre is as open ag a little wolf's. Stay—just look 
ow he takes to it! Oh! ho will be a stout labourer too!" 

In fact, little Pierre soon showed whose son he was; and 
although scarcely awakened, and comprehending neither where 
he was nor how he had pot there, he began to eat with might 
and main; then, when he had satisfied his appetite, exuited 
as children always are by any change in their usual habits, he 
displayed more spirit, more curiosity, and more intelliganse 
than tstal. He first inquired where he was, and when he 
learned that he was in the middle of a wood he became rather 
frightened. 

Aye there no wicked animals in thie wood?” asked be of 
his father. 

“No,” said his father, ‘‘none at all. Do not be afraid.” 

“Then you told me a story just now when you said that if 
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I went with you into the great woods, the wolves would carry 
me away?” 

ae you hear this reasoner?” said Germain, rather embar- 
rassed. 

‘‘ He is right,” rejoined little Mary; *‘ you told him sa. He 
has a good memory and he recollects it. But learn, my litt 
Pierre, that your father never tells stories. We passed t 
Shei woods while you were asleep, and we are now in the 

ittle woods where there are no wild beasts.” 

*‘ Are the little woods very far from the great woods?” 

‘* Quite far enough. Besides the wolves never leave the 

eat woods; and even if they were to come this way your 

ather would kill them.” 

‘And would you kill them too, little Mary?” 

‘‘Yes, we both would kill them, for you would help us 
stoutly, my Pierre—wouldn't you? You are not afraid, are 
you? You would lay about you bravely!” 

‘‘ Yes, yes!” said the child proudly, assuming a heroic atti- 
tude, “we would kill them!” J 

‘‘ There is no one like you for being able to speak to chil- 
dren, and make them understand,” said Germain to little 
Mary. ‘It is true it is not Jong since yon were a child your- 
self, and you recollect what your mother used to say to you. 
I believe the younger one is the better one gets on with 
young people. J am very much afraid that a woman of thirty, 
who does not yet know what it is to be a mother, will have 
great difficulty in learning how to chatter and reason with 
youngsters.” 

‘Why so, Germain? I know not why you have taken a 
bad idea into your head respecting this woman; you must 
think better of her.” 

“ Devil take the woman!” said Germain. ‘‘I wish I were 
safe back at home again, never more to return. What need 
have I for a wife? A woman, too, that I know nothing of!” 

‘* Papa,” said the child, “why are you always speaking of 
your wife to-day, since she is dead?” 

" ‘Alas! my boy, you have not forgotien your poor mother 
en?” 

‘No, for I saw her put into a beautiful white wooden box, 
and my grandmother took me up to kiss her and bid her good- 
bye. She was all white and cold—oh! so cold; and every 
evening my aunt makes me pray that she may be with God in 
heaven. Do you think she is there now?” 

“T trast ao, my child. But you must always pray; that 
shows your mother that you love her.” 
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“T ain going $6 ers,” continued the child; «J 
quite eel aay thom thin avaning before, But £ cannot 
as Gye all alone, I always forget some. You must help 
wit XG, 
Come an 


ierne, I will help you,” said the young girl 

The old it on the Youn girl's Inp, clasped his Tittle 

on the ‘s i 

hands, aud began to recite his prayer, at fret with attention 
and fervour, for he knew the beginning very well, then slowly 
and with hesitation, and at length repeating word for word as 
litte Mary dictated it to him; for when he had reached a 
certain pomt in his evening devotions, sleep every night over- 
poemeeet kita aha he had never been able to learn if to the 
end. On this occasion also, the labour of attention and the 
monotony of his own voice produced their accustomed effect; 
he pronounced the last syllables with great difficalty, and only 
after they had been ted to him three or four times. At 
length his head grew heavy, and he fell forward upon Mary’s 
bosom: his little hands became loosened, separated from each 
other, and fell open upon his knees. By the light of their 
bivouse fire Germain gazed upon his little angel slumbering 
npon the bosom of the — maiden, who nestling him in her 
arms, while her warm, soles played amid his fair tresses, had 
fallen ipto a pious reverie, and uttered a mental prayer for 
the soul of their lost Catherine. 

Germain was touched, and sought for words to express to 
little anid the esteem and gratitude she inspired him with, 
but could find none able to convey his thoughts. He 

ed to kissshis son, whom she still held pressed to her 

bosom, and he had much difficulty in detaching his lips from 

Me ee Lin fs roughly,” said Mary, gently vepulaing 
ne iss him too ro »” sal , y rep 

the lahourer’s head; ‘‘ you will peaks him. fn me put hina 

to again, since he has once more departed for dreams of 


The child permitted himself to be laid down again, bat when 
etretohed upon the goat’s-skin of the saddle, he if he was 
wpon La Grise's back. Then opening his large bine aye and 
Bxlng them for a imement or two upon the abpre, his 
sae epee keto 
ariits ay WS in mi, wo 
Ye day aad “new Semd words for itself at the ec oO 


i * P oes ‘age . : : 
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up, heaped ff 

over the neighbouring marsh appeared not at all likely to 

clear off, sho advised Germain to settle himeelf beside the fire 
, aad endeavour to take a nap. : ? 

**T see you are half asleép alveady,” said she to him, “ for 
you don't say a word, and you are looking at the embers just 
as your little boy did just now. Come, sleep; I will watch 
over the child and the fire too.” 

+<"Tig you that must sleep,” replied the labourer, “ and I 
wilt guard you beth, for I never felt lees desire to sleep in 
my life; I have fifty ideas ranning through my head.” 

* Fifty? that's e great many,” said the maiden, half ironi- 
cally 3 thers are so many people who would he glad to have 


one, 
«Well, if I am not cupable of having fifty, I have at least 
one which hasn't left me for the last hour.” * 

* Ani T will tell it to you, ag well as the one you had before.” 

“Well, yes, tell it me if wes have found xt out, Mary, tell 
it to me yourself; that would please me much.” 

“Ag hour ago,” replied she, ‘‘ you had an idea of esting, 
and now you have an idea of reir 

‘J am but a ploughman, Mary, I know, but in truth you 
take me for an ox. You are a naughty girl, and I see p ainly 
that you do not wish to talk to me. Go to sleep then; that 
will be better than making fun of a matt beesuse he is not gay.” 

“If you want to talk, talk,” said the little girl, placing her 
self in a reclining attitude beside the child and ng her 
head the saddle. ** You aro in the humour of torment- 
ing yourself, Germain, and that does hot show much 
fora man. What should I do, if Iwore not to strigze wy 
waaay, omtainlyyandiate, ne {that which oooupt thon 
: ; hast pe ts, 
my poor child! "Yea on pine to live far sent frou 
feuds, pod in ¢ villanoug country of nandy plaing and mathes 
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“You speak wry kindly, but not very 
Germain one og not $4 be cowardly fix ond’ yor 
in place of showing mo the bad eide of aay lob you ought 
alin ad alae sé you did whoa we stopped bo 

“2,” 

“Whit would have? Matters appeared to me in one 
light then, and new hay appear in a very different one. You 
wonld do better te take a husband!” ‘ 

“T have already told you that cannot be, Germain; and as 
it cannot be, I think no more about it.” 

‘But in short if such a thing were to be found? Perhaps 
if you were to tell me what sort of a person you would fimey 
tfor co husband, I might yarns Ay imagine ore one." 

To imagine is not to find. For my part I imagine nothing, 
since i¢ ig useless.” 

«You have never thought of finding a rich hushand?” 

«No, most certainly tot, since T am myself as poor as Job,” 

“ But supposing he were in easy circumstances, you would 
not diglike being well bonged well fed, well. clothel, and 
meg gga of se d-hearted people who would sliaw 

our m0 ” 
me Oh ae tee that, yes! To help my mother is my whole 
re.” 

‘And if such @ person were to-be met with, even suppesizig 
the man were not in the prime of youth, you would not refuse 
him on that account?” 

‘Ah! pardon me, Germain! That is the very thing I should 
place great stress on, I should not like an old man.” 
Peer agate no, certainly not; hut, for example, a man 

m . 

«Your age is old for me, Germain; I should prefer Bastion’s 
although Bastien is not such 9 handsome man as you,” 
‘You would like Bastion the swine-hard better than me?” 
caplet (iersiain angrily. "A fallow that has evue like the 
whimals he tends!” 

“I would pase ower his eyes on seeaunt of his eighigen 
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ee ; felt himself horribly j ealous. : 
a Aral =) phandiichies ib yor axe all for ; . 
ge ee 1@ & devil iden indead.” rapt 
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beantiful rosy-cheeked apple, and he attacked it like a 
= i If you had seen what a face! Gracious! how ugly he 
was!" 


“You don’t love him then, since you laugh at him ?”’ 
**That would be no proof. But I don’t love him, for he is 
— with his little sister, and he is slovenly and dirty him- 


: * 
aa Well then, you do not feel an inclination towards any 
9“ 


or 

‘s What is that to you, Germain ?” 

“Oh! nothing in the world; it was only for the sake of con- 
versation. I see plamly, my little woman, that you have al- 
ready a lover in your eye.” r 

«No, Germain, you are mistaken; I have nothing of the 
kind yet. Such an idea mck come some of these days, but 
since I shall not marry until I have saved a little money, I am 
destined to marry late in life and with some old man.” 

«Well then, take an old man at once.” 

«¢ No, no, when am no longer young, it will be all the same 
to me then; now it would be a different affair.” 

‘TI see how it is, Mary ; I do not please you, that's clear,” 
said Germain in a tone of vexation, and without thinking of 
what he was saying. : 

Little Mary did not reply. Germain leaned over towards 
her. She was asleep; she had fallen back quite “dbeeiagelt 
drowsiness, like chrldren who fall asleep while they are sti 


talking. 

; Germain was glad she had not heard‘his last words; he felt 
that they were indiscreet, and he turned away as if to distract 
his attention from the subject and direct his thoughts into 
another channel. 

But his endeavours were vain, he could neither sleep nor 
think of anything save what he had been talking about. He 
changed his position twenty times round the fire, moved ’ 
returned again; and at last, rae | as agitated as if he 
had swallowed gunpowder, he leaned against the tree which 
sheltered the two children and contemplated them as they 


tant this isle Mary isthe protons al in the country. Ske 
tf is t jest girl in the country. 
hasmot mach colourcertainly, but she has a little face pe a8 
awild xpse. Whatasweatlittle mouth, and whatadelicate little 
nose! She is not tall for her age, but she is as plump as é par- 
idge and as light and az gay edalark. I don't know why our 
placesuch « valueon great, tell, stout, reddaced women ; 
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my wife was rather elender and pale, yet she pleased 1 
them all. This little one hareis very delicate looking, but she 
harn't the worse health for that, and she is as fair to look up- 
on as a snow-white kid. And then what a gentle and honest 
@ on! How one can read her amiable disposition 
in her eyes, even when they are cloted in sleep! As to har 
understanding, she has more of that, it must be confessed, than 
my poor deay Catherine had, and one certainly would never 
feel weariness in her company. She is gay, discreet, kind- 
hearted, laborious, and so 1 I really do not see what one 
could require more. 
‘* But what right have I to think of these things?” resumed 
« Germain, endeavouring to look another way; “my father.in- 
law would not hear of such a thing, and the entire family 
would treat me as a madman. Besides, she herself would not 
have me, poor child! She considers me too old, she has told 
me so. She has no interested motives, she cares little about 
enduring poverty and labour, wearing poor clothes, and suffer- 
ing hunger during two or three months of the year, provided 
one day she can gratify her heart, and take a husband that 
pleases her. Well, she is in the right; I would do the same 
were I in her place, and at this present moment, if I could 
follow my own inclination, in place of contacting a marriage 
that SeeI08 £0 uninviting, I would look out for a girl ofsmy 


The more Germain sought to reason himeelf out of this 
train of thought into which he had fallen, the more difficulty 
did he experience in attaining his end. He walked away 
into the wood and lost himself in the mist, and then all at 
once he would find himself on his knees beside the two sleap- 
ing children. Once even he felt an uncontrollable desize to 
kiss his little Pierre, who had one arm paseed round Mary’s 
neck ; and so far deceived himself in the direction, that Mary, 
rane * warm breath pecs. ore her lips, started up in 
aftig t, not understanding in the least what was passing in his 


I did not see you, my P orl children,” said Germain 
quickly ; ‘‘I had almost fallen upon you and hurt you.” 
Little wes good-natured enough to believe this ex- 
planation, and fell sleep again. Germain moved round to the 
other side of the fire and vowed he would not stir until she 
should swake, kept his word, but not without infinite 
mary He fancied that he should have gone mad. 


meet mei tarands midnighs, the mlpt Giepareod, snd Ger. 
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also began to le through the vapours which had hitherto 
epnctaled her, an peer sparkling diamonds u 

the humid nics, trunks of the huge oaks remained in 
¢wnajestid obscurity, while a little further off the white birch 
trees septned like a row of phantoms in their funeral abrouds. 
The fire began to be reflected in the mere, a we Bee, t. 
ting acoustomed to the light, hazarded a few shrill timid notes. 
The gnarled branches of the old trees, overgrown, with the pale 
lishen, stretched aloft and interlaced their boughs like great 
fieshless arms over our travellers’ heads. It was a beautiful 
spot, but so lonely and sad that Germain, finding his sensations 
no longer endurable, began to sing aloud and to throw stones 
into the water in order to get rid of the frightful weariness 
af this solitude. He wished also by this means to awake little 
Mary, and when he saw that she was sitting up and looking 
round her, he proposed that they should continue their journey. 

‘« In the course of two hours,” said he, ‘ the approach of day 
will render the air so cold that in spite of our fire we shall 
ne Jonger be able to remain here. We can now see before us, 
and we shall in all probability discover some houg where the 
people will open their door to us, or at least some barn where 
we can pass the remainder of the night under cover.” 

Mary was not m the least self-willed, and although she felt 
® strong desire to sleep a little longer, she prepared to follow 
Germain. The latter took his son up in his arms without 
awaking him, and as Mary would not resume her own mantle 
which she had wrapped round little Pierre, he made her get 
under his cloak and walk beside him. 

When Germain, who had for an instant succeeded in divert- 
ing hia thoughts from the former painful channel, felt the yourig 
gr so close to him, he began again to lose his sep enone 

wo or three times he broke away suddenly from his com 
nion, and left her to walk alone; then, seeing that she 

t difficulty ia rseala, ay he would await her spprons, 
caw her quickly towards him, ahd preas her so 8 ¥ to his 
side that she felt astonished and even angry without daring to 


io. 
iy 5 they had nok tho least idee in what direstion they had 
garted, se their route, waa equally unknown to then. 
In this er then they once more plerded through the 
gbasen of the wood, foun Stems) Yay ain in front of the 
ser retraced abepe, an having twisted and 
y perceived at length a giim- 


ee he a oa Nee 
weg “sa Howse at last,” exceimed Girinain, 


a 
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‘and the people already up and stirring, since the fire is 
lighted, Is it then later than we supposed 2” 

But it waa not a house; it was their bivouse fire which th 
had covered over when starting and which the breeze b 
rekindled. They had therefore walked for two hours only 
to find themselves once more at the point from which they 


al started. 
: CHAPTER VI. 
° THE LIONHSS OF THE VILLAGE. 
“I arvu it up!” said Germain, stamping his foot on the ground 
with an air of yexation. ‘Our lot ig cast for a certainty, and 
we shal] not leave this until daylight, This spot must surely 
be bewitched.” 

‘* Come, come, don’t let us be angry,” said Mary ; “we must 
make the best of it, We will make up a larger fire, the 
child is so well wrapped up that he runs no risk of catching 
cold, and passing one night out of doors will not kill us. 
Where have you hidden the saddle, Germain? In the middle of 
the holly-bysh, you great stupid man? That is a handy place 
to get at, dan’t it?” 

‘Hold the child, while I get his bed out of the briars. I 
don’t want you to scratch your hands.” 

«It's done; here is the bed, and a few scratches are not 
sabre cuts,” continued the brave little girl. 

She proceeded to put little Pierre to bed anew, who this 
time had slept so soundly that he had been entirely unconavious 
of his recent journey. Germain piled.up so much wood on 
the fire, that all the forest round shone again; but little Mar'y 
was now fairly done up, ‘and although she did not complain, - 
ehe could no longer support herself upon her limbs. She 
was deadly » and her teeth chattered with cold and ex- 
haustion, Germain took her in his arms to warm her; and 
anxiety, compassion, and a feeling of irresistible tenderness 
takiag possession of his heart, dulled the fire of the senses, His 

became loosed as if by a miracle, and all embar- 
rassmont veasing i 
“ >” said he, “ you please me, and I am very unhappy 
_at the thought that I do not in return please you. Ifyou were 
willing to take me for your husband, neither father-in-law, 
noy relations, nor neighbours, nor advice of any kind would 
prevent me from marrying you. I know that you would make 
my children happy; that you would teach thetn to respect the 
inpioory of their mother, and, my,own congeience rs at 
rest, I thould be sasy in my mind. T have always had a 
fedling of friendship for you, and now I feel so much in love 
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with you, that were you to ask me to spend my whole life in 
ifying your slightest whims, I would swear todo so. Only 
ink how dearly I love you, and endeavour to forget my age. 
Believe me it is false to imagine that e man of cc oe ; 
Besides, I am but eight-and-twenty! A young girl fegrs she 
will be talked dbout when she marries a man ten or tyelve 
years older than herself, because it is not the custom of the 
country; but I have heard it said that in other countries 
do not mind that; and that on the cohtrary, they 
giving a reasonable man of well-iried courage as a 8 

port td a young girl, rather than a stripling who may be likely 
to go astray, and, from the steady youth that they believed 
him to be, turn out a worthless scamp. Besides, years do not 
always raake age. That entirely depends upon the strength 
and health that accompany them. When a man is worn aut 
by too much labour and poverty, or by dissipation, he is old 
before he is five-and-twenty. Now with me—but you are not 

listening to me, Mary?” ; 

‘Yes, Germain, ] hear every word you aay” replied. little 
Mary; ‘but I was thinking of what my mother offen said to 
me; that a woman of sixty is much to be pitied when her 
husband is seventy or seventy-five, and can no longer work for 
her support. He becomes infirm, and she has to look after 
and tend him at the very time when she herself has most need 
of care and repose. It is in this way that people come to end 
their days upon straw.” 

“Parents are right in saying that, I confess, Mary,” re- 
jéined Germain; “but after all, such people sacrifice the 
season of ha which is the best, in planning beforehand 
what is to become of them at an age when they are no longer 
good for anything, and when it is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to them whether they end their days in one mannef or 
another. But I am not in danger of dying of hunger ih my 
old days. Jam even in a position to be able to lay by some, 
thing, since, living with my late wife's relations, I work hart 
and spend nothing. Besides, I love you ao dearly, look you, 
that that alone would prevent me from growing old. they 

that when a man is happy, he takes care of himself, and 

I feel assured that I am in reality younger than Bastien; for 

he does not love you, he cannot love you—he is top stupid, tao 

# ehild to comprehend how pretty and good you are, and 

ow formed to be loved, Come, Mary, de not hate me, I arm 

not an illnatured man. wh made my Catherine apy she 

deolared before God, upon" her death-bed, that she bad sever 
passed an unhappy hour with me, and she begged af'me 
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would marry again. It would seem as though her spirit spoke 

this evenin to her child, at the moment when he ad ‘aline 

asleep. Did you not hear what he said, and how his little 

lips tretnbled, whilst his eyes seemed to gaze on something in 

the air invisible to us? He saw his mother then, rest agsured, 

it be she who made him say that he should like you to 
ace her.” 

‘« Germajn,’ da pe Mary, astonished and pensive, ‘you 
speak honestly and straightforwardly, and all that you say is 
trac. Iam sure that I should do well to love you, if my so 
doing would not annoy your relations too much: but what 
would you have me do? My heart does not plead for you. I 
have # sincere friendship for you, but although your age does 
not render you disagreeable in my eyes, it terrifies me. It 
eéems to me that you are something like an uncle, or a god- 
father towards me; that I owe you respect, and that there 
would be times when you would treat me as a little girl, rather 
than as he wife and equal In short, my comrades would 
perhaps leugh at me, and although it would be silly of me to 
mind that, still I think I should feel ashamed and rather sad 


upon my phar oa Al . 
*¢ These are childish reasons; you speak like a child, Mary!” 
‘¢ Well, yes, I am a child,” said she, “ and it is for that v 
reason that I fear having too sensible a man for a husband, 
You see plainly that if you are not too old for me, I am too 
young for you, since you already reproach me with speaking 
unreasonably. I cannot have more sense than is natural to 


my a ; 
ce Aas how much I am to be pitied for being so stupid as 
to ex so badly what I think!” cried Germain. «Mary, 
you do not love me, that’s the fact; you think me too simple, 
and 7 and a for you. Ifyou loved me, were it ever 
80 littie, you would not perceive my defects so clearly. But 
you do not love me; that’s all about it.” ; 
«Well, that is not my fault,” rejoined she, a little hurt that 
he had crop the familiar tone in which he had first addressed 
her; ‘I did my utmost when listening to you, but the more 
I tried, the lous I was able to persuade myself that we ought to 
gore eee he leaned his head upon his hands, 
3 be 1s 18 
and i¢ was impossible fox little Mary to discover whether he 
wept, or euilked, or fept. She felt yather uneasy at 
= joes eg i ber ie to age whe 
pass ut 8 not to again 
and it was too astonished at what had nassed to feel 
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any further desire for sleep. She waited sepetiany for the 
approach of day, constantly attending to the fire, and watching 
over the child whom Germain arene no longer to remember. 
Meanwhile, Germain did dot sleep; he neither reflected upon 
his lot. nor formed projects of daring or plans of sedugtion, 
He suffered; he had a mountain-load of care a ae his heart; 
he wished he were dead. All appeared to be turning oft 
badly for him, and if he had been able, he would have taken 
a hearty fit of crying. But there was a little anger with him- 
self mingled with his trouble, and he felt as it were suffocating, 
without the power, or even the wish to complain. 

hen daylight was come, and the various sounds of the 
couniry announced its advent to Germain, he raised his face 
from his hands and stood up. He perceived that little Mary 
had not slept any more than himself, but he knew not what 
to say to her to mark his anxiety. He was completely dis- 
couraged. ain hid La Grise’s saddle in thicket, 
a ri gaddle-bags over his shoulder, and taking his son by 
the i¢gpes 

‘Now, Mary,” said he, “we are going to of Sarg oi 
journey. Should you like me to take you to the Elms?” 

““We will Jeave the wood together,” replied she, “and 
when we have found out where we are, we will each go our 
own way.” 

Germain did not answer, he felt hurt that the young gil 
did not ask him to take her to the Elms, not perceiving that 
Py made the offer in a tone which seemed to provoke a 
refusal, 

A. wondcutter whom they fell in with after they had gone 
about two hundred paces, put them on the right road, and told 
them that after crossing the plain they had only to the 
one the right, the other the left hand road to gain their desti- 
nations, which were besides so near to each other that the 
-houses of Fourche eould be distinctly seen from the farm of 
the Elma, and vice-versa. 

Afuer they had thanked the woodcntter for his information, 
anil had proceeded a short distance on their road, the latter 

back to know if they had not Jost a horse. 

“This morning, | found,” said he, “a beautiful grey mara 
edema tre reppin 

: Dgs t, 
saw the sniml noder i pom or py) there still. You 
had batter 0 and if yo eveoguis he take her with you.” 

Germain having previously ibed La Grise to the wood- 
cutter, and being convinced that it really was she, prepared to 
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return fo where they had passed the night in order to fetch 
his saddle, Little Mary then offered to take his child with 
her to the Elms, where he might come for him after he had 
paid his visit at Fourche. 

‘fle is rather untidy after the ai we have passed,” said 
she, ‘I will put his clothes in order, wash his pretty little 
face, and comb his hair, and when he is nies and clean and 
handsome gou can present him to your new family.” 

“ And who told you that I intend going to Fourche?” re 
plied Germain, ont of temper. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall not go at all.” 

‘Oh yea, Germain, you ought to go—you will go,” rejoined 
the young girl. 

‘You are in a great hurry to have me married to another, 
in order that I may not trouble you any more—is that it?” 

“ Qome, Germain, think no more of this, it is but an idea 
which came into your head last night, because this unfortunatt 
journey had put you a little out of sorts. But haa good sense 
must return to you again now; I promise to forget what you 
have said to me, and not to speak of 1t to any one.” 

* Oh! speak of it as much as you please. I am not accus- 
tomed to deny my words. What I said was true and honest, 
and I would not blush to repeat it before any one.” 

‘Yes, but if your future wife were to know that at the mo- 
ment you were about to pay your addresses to ber you had 
thought of another, it would predispose her againat you. So 
pay attention to what you say, and do not look at me before 
people inthat oddway. Recollect that Farmer Maurice reckons 
upon your obedience, and would be very much annoyed indeed 
with me if I was the means of inducing you to act contrary to 
his wishes. Good day, Germain, Iam going to take little 
Pierre with me, in order to force you to go to Fourche. I 
shall keep him as a pledge for your good behaviour.” 

“Do you wish to go with her then?” said the labourer to 
his son, observing that he clung resolutely with both hands to 
little , and seemed determined to follow ker. 

 Yog, father,” replied the child, who had overheard, and 

ended in his own way, what had been said so pnsus- 

Reclingly before him; ‘‘I shall go with my dear little Mary. 
ou cra come for me when you have done marrying; bat I 
shall have little Mary for my mother.” ; 

*« Ydu sea he wishes it too,” said Germain to the young girl. 
“Listen, my little Pierre,” added he, ‘‘T aldo wie that she 
should be your mother, and remain always with you. “Tis she 
that refuses. ‘Try and persuade her to grant you what she 

me.” 
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‘*Be easy, father, I'll make her say yes; little Mary alwa 

dees what I wish.” ' a 
So saying he trotted off with the young girl. Germain re- 

mained alone, mote dejected, more irregolute, than ever. 

However, when he had repaired the disorder caused by the 
journey in his garments and in the equipage of his steed, w 

é had mounted La Grise, and had been pointed qut the 
to Fourche, he felt that he could not now go back, and that i¢ 
was absolutely necessary he should forget that night of agita- 
tion as if it had been merely a dangerous dream. 

He found Farmer Leonard at the door of his white house, 
seated upon a handsome wooden bench painted bright green. 
"There were six stone steps leading up to the entrance, showing 
that the house possessed an underground story. The wall en- 
closing the garden and hempfield was roughcast with hme and 
phnd, and altogether it was a very pretty abode, and wanted 
but little to make a spectator imagine that it was the habite- 
tion of some wealthy citizen. 

The future father-in-law advanced to meet Germain, and 
after having talked to him for about five minutes respecting 
the health of his family and similar topics, he added, in the 
ane usually applied by the country people to question po- 

tely any one whom they may chance to meet upon the object 
of their journey 
« ‘ You were passing this way then, I suppose?” 

‘*] came to see you,” replied the labourer, “ and to present 
you with this little aan of game from my father-in-law ; in- 
forming you also from him, that you must of course know 
with what intentions I have visited your house.” 

‘¢ Ah! ha!” said old Leonard, laughing heartily, and strik- 
ing his open palm upon his capacious stomach, “I see, I un- 
derstand, I am awake!” 

me arg sage ie he added. 

‘You will not be the only one paying your respects, m 
young man. There are iy three In the house waiti tike 
yourself, For my part I send no one away, and I should be 
very much embarrassed which party to dismiss and whieh to 
accept, for cy are all good matches. ‘Nevertheless, on a0- 
count of my old friend Maurice, and of the quality of the land 
_ you cultivate, I would rather it were you. But = daughter 

ts of age, and mistress oe ee eee il therefore 
ot eres her own wishes. in, make yourself 
knows, and I hope you ‘may have alacky number!” 
‘Excuse me," ‘stammered Germain, mich surprised af 
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finding himself ¢ supernum where he had reckoned upon 
Being aieay “T was ignorant that your daughter was Srenay 
provided with suitors, end I did not come to dispute her hand 
with others,” 

“df you fancied because you were late in coming,” replied 
gid Leonard, without losing his good humour, ‘that my 
daughter would pine away alone, you were greaily deceived, 
my boy. eCatherine has the wherewithal to attract snitors, 
and she will only be embarrassed to choose among them. But 
come in, I tell you, and don’t lose.courage. She is a woman 
well worth the trouble of teres for.” 

And, pushing Germain by the shoulders before him with 
boisterous Joubeber 

‘¢ Come, Catherine,” cried he, entering the house, “here's 
one more for you!” . 

This jovial but rather indelicate manner of being presented 
to the widow, in the presence of her other sighing swains, com- 
vipa the embarrassment and discontent of the labourer. He 

+ awkward and ill at ease, and remained for an instant with. 
out daring to raise his eyes towards his fair one and her court. 

The widow Guerin was tolerably good-looking, and wanted 
not for comeliness. But her expression of countenance and 
even her dress displeased Germain at the very first glance. 
She had a bold and self-satisfied air, and her cap, garnished 
with a ne row of lace, her silk apron, and her neckerchief 
of black blonde, were but little in keeping with the idea 
which he had formed of a discreet and serious widow. This 
style of costume and these girlish airs made her seem old and 
ugly, although in reality she was neither the one nor the 
other. It occurred to him that so showy a style of dress, and 
manners so gay and joyous, might have suited the age and 
buoyant spirits of littl Mary, but that the widow's pleasan 
was heavy and somewhat broad, and that she wore her ric 
dress without taste or elegance. 

The three aspirants to the widow's hand were seated at a 
table covered with bottles of.wine and viands, which were 
regularly laid out for them pit Sunday morning; for old 
Leonard loved = display his wealth, rp the bard ila not 
senry either to have an opportunity of showing off her plate, 
ahd of keeping table like a rich dame. Germain, simple and 
unsuspecting as he was, had sufficient penetration to observe 
these pecticalars, and for the first time in his life he heid 

the defensive when drinking with the reset. Ol 
Loonard had forced him to take a place at the table with his 
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rivals, and, seating himealf opposte to him, he treated him 
with bis best and converged with him in preference to the 
others. The t of a despite the breach which Ger- 
maain had made in it on his own account, was still handsome 
enough to produce an impression. The widow appeared san- 
nible of the attention, and the suitors cast upon it 9 glance of 


Germain felt himself ill at ease in this gah grt and ie 
rd heartily. Farmer Leonard jested with him on 
suDdyeC! ‘ 

‘** You are very melancholy looking to-day,” said he, ‘ and 
you quarrel with your glass, You must not allow lave to 
take away your gf angie for a fusting gallant cannot find 
pretty — like whose ideas are enlivened with a thim- 

wine.” 


Germain was mortified vt should aie a him already in 
loves and the affected air of the widow, who lowered her eyes 
with a amile, like a person sure of the conquest, almost 
tempted him to protest against his pretended defeat; but he 
feared to appear uncivil, smiled, and took patience, 

The widow's gallants geen to be three rustics, and they 
must have been very rich since their pretensions were tole- 
rated by her. One was upwards of forty, and was as stout 
as old Leonard; the second was blind of an eye, and dr. 
so hard that he was already intoxicated. The third was a 
tolerably good-looking young man, bunt he endeuvoured to 
pass off for a wit, and perpetrated witticisms so utterly 
wretched that it was lamentable to hear him. The wi 
laughed heartily however as if she admired bis stale jokes, and 
in so doing gave no very great proof of her taste. Germain 
fancied at first that she ws caught by this suitor; but ha soon 

ived that he was himself encouraged in a particular man- 
ner, and that the widow scemed evidently to desire that he 
should become warmer in his attentions. This was only ano- 


The hour for mass arrived, and they rose from tabla to 
coe Sy together. They ware ohiliged. to wt 
peat Gist We cined 6 ake see ae koe But 

ea e 
beet himecif from chuteb, and he 


he whe mot accustomed to a 
¥ prepared to set out with the rest. 
sok abs Uenaty ooswal Gy et Soe ca ot 
7 . oe 
her ed imes to peryh ri. 


arth sometones to one, ® 
and carrying her head high. She would have been charmed to 
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produce the fourth before the eyes of the Verano but Ger- 
warn fourid it go ridiculous to be thus dragged along after a 
pettinoat, in aight of every one, that he remained bebind at a 
suitable distance, conversing with old Leonard and exerting 
himself to amuse him and oeety his thonghts, so that they 
tyight not have the appearance of forming part of the band. 


‘ CHAPTER VII. 
THE MASTER. 
Wuew they reached the village the widow paused to await 
their approach, She was determined to make her triumphal 
entry into church accompanied by all suitors; bat Germain, 
disappointing her of this satisfaction, left old Leonard, ac- 
costed several persons of his acquaintance whom he met in the 
crowd, and entered the church by another door, much to the 
vexation of the fair widow. 

After mass, however, she showed herself triumphantly npon 
the village green where‘the peasant lads and girla were 
dancing, and opened the ball with her three lovers in sucags- 
sion. Germain watched her performance, and thought that 
she danced well though affectedly. 

¢* Weill!” said ald Leonard, striking him upon the shoulder, 
: frag ask my daughter to dance? You are top timid 


Ve I have not danced since I lost my wife,” replied the 
labourer. , ; 

‘« But sineo you are seeking another, the mourning is over 
in the heart as well aa in the dress, eh?” 

«That's no reason, Farmer Leonard; besides, I consider 
myself too old-~I no longer like dancing.” 

Listen ta me,” continued Leonard, drawing him apart; 
“you were annoyed when you entered my house to see. 
place already invested by besiegers, and I can perceive that you 
are very proud, But this is not reasonable, my boy. _ 
danghter is aceustomed to be admired and courted, especially 

the two years which have elapsed since the expiration 
of her mourning, and it ip not her place to solicit you.” 

‘Have two years elapsed since your daughter was thinking 
of martying again, and has she not yet mate her choice?” 
wa Ske ia in no hurry, apd sbe is inthe sight. Although she 

** She is in no hurry, is in the right. Alt 
may appear to you sprightly in her mannérg, and not Ritch 
‘alee ergs n, she is a woman of great sengp, and dne who 

ows right well what she is about.” 

** Jt does not seem so,” replied Germain frankly; “she has 
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three lovers in her train, and if she knew what she wanted 
thare would be at least two too many, whom she might request 
to stay at home.” 

““Why so? You know nothing, Germain! She waits hei- 
ther the old man tor the o d one, nor yet the youn? one, 
I am almost certain; but if she were to dismiss them, people 
would imagine that she wished to remain a widow, and no 
other suitor would come forward.” + 

«¢ Ahi I see; these serve as a sort of sign?” 

‘Exactly so. And where is the harm, if that suits them?” 

"Every one to his taste!” said Germain. 

**T see that would not ba yours; but come, let us under- 
stand each other! Supposing you were preferred, they would 
leave the place.” 

‘*'¥es, supposing! And in the mean time until this fact is 

med, how long am I to stand on the tenterhooks?” 

**'That depends yery much upon yourself, I fancy! If you 
know how to talk and ehaemee Up to the present my 
daughter has perfectly well understood that the fairest time of 
her life is that in which she should be courted, and she is 
consequently in no hurry to become the servant of one man 
when she can command several. So long as the game pleases 
her she can amuse herself; but if you please her more 
the game, the game can cease. There is nothing to discourage 
you, every Sunday, ask her to dance, make it khown 
that you place yourself in the ranks of her suitors, and if she 
finds you more to her taste than the others, doubiless some day 
she will tell you ac.” 

**Pardon me, Farmer Leonard; your wr fe is at liberty 
to act aa she pleases, and I have fio right to blame her. Were 
Tin her place I should act differently. I should use more 
frankness, and not induce men to lose their time in this way, 
who have doubtless something better to do than running after 
a woman who is only laughing at them all the time. But 
however if she finds her amusement and happiness im 96 doing, 
it is nd business of mine. Only it is time that I should pht 
you right in a matter which I have been a little embarrassed 
about g to you ever since morning, seving that at the 
outset you deceived yourself in regard to my intentions, and 
did tot pive me time to reply, so that you imagindd what was 
hot the fact. You must know then that I have not come here 
bina gin wte of ating yout ghter = 6, brit 
mare: ipurthase a oxen tha ui to 
er tie neXt week, and whith my Eatiger tba supposes would 
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‘‘T understand, Germain,” replied old Leonard, very quiet- 
ly; *‘ you changed your mind when you saw my daughter 
with her lovers. -As you please. It would appear that what 
attracts some repels others, and bi are at perfect liberty to 
retiresince you have not yet spoken. If you seriously think 
of deltas: my oxen, come and see them in the field; we 
will talk the matter over, and whether we strike a bargain or 
not, you widl come and dine with us before you return home.” 

‘‘T do not wish to disturb you,” replied Germain, “ you 
have perhaps something to do here; for my part I am tired 
of seeing people dance and remaining idle myself. I shall go 
and see your animals, and return by-and-bye to your house.” 

Thereupon Germain moved away, and directed his steps 
towards the field where Leonard had pointed ont to him his 
cattle grazing. It was true that Farmer Maurice really wished 
to purchase a yoke, and Germain thought that if he were to 
ade him back a fine pair of oxen at a moderate price, he 
would the more readily pardon him for having voluntarily 
failed in the real object of his journey. 

He walked quietly, and soon found himself at a short dis- 
tance from the Elms. He was then suddenly seized with a 
strong desire to go and kiss his son, and even to see little 
Mary again, although he had lost all hopes, and endeavoured 
to banish the thought of ever owing his happiness toher. All 
that he had just seen and heard—this vain and coquettish wo- 
man; this father, at the same time tricky and shallow-minded, 
encouraging his daughter in habits of pride and insincerity ; 
this luxury of towns, which appeared to him an infraction of 
the dignity which characterises rural manners; this time lost 
in idle and silly conversation ; this household so different from 
his own; and, ,above all, that profound uneasiness which a 
countryman ever feels when he leaves his-laborious habits—in 
short, all the weariness of mind and confusion of ideas which 
Germain had undergone for the bast few hours, made him long 
to be once more with his child and his little neighbour. Even 
had no love existed in his heart for Mary, he would still have 
sought her, in order by her society to collect and soothe his 
scattered and confused thoughts, and to enable him to direct 
them into their accustomed channel. 

But he looked in vain through the surrounding fields; he 
could discover neither Mary nor little Pierre, although it was 
the hour when the shepherds are in the fields. He perceived 
a large flock in an adjoining paddock, and asked a little-boy 
oe tending them if those sheep belonged to the farm of 
ine 8. 
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“< Yes,” replied the child, 

“And are you the shepherd? Do boys keep the sheep in 
this part of the country?” 

‘No, I am keeping them to-day because the shepherdess 
feft us. She was ill.” u 

‘Bat did not a new shepherdess arrive this morning?” © 

‘« Oh yes, to be sure! But she has already gone away too.” 

“How? Gone away? Had she not a child with her?” 

* Yes, a little boy who was crying. They both went away 
two hours after they had come.” 

*“ Went away! ere?” 

Ts the plave they came from, [ suppose. I did not ask 
them.” 

“But what made them yo away?” said Germain, growing 
se Ete more and more uneasy. 

“ Flow do I know?” replied the boy. 

“Could they not come to terms about wages? And yet 
all that must have been settled beforehand.” 

‘“‘T can’t say anything about that; I saw them come in and 
go out, that’s all 1 know about the matter.” 

ain proceeded towards the farm and questioned the 
work-people. No one could explain the matter, but they all 
agreed that after conversing with the farmer, the young girl 
had gone away without saying a word to any one, taking with 
her the child who was crying. 

‘Pid any one dare to maltreat my son?” cried Germain, 
his os darting fire. 

«Was he your son, then? Wow came he in company with 
the girl? Where do you come from, and what is your name?” 

Germain, seeing that, according tothe custom of the country, 
they ‘were about to reply to his questions by asking others. 
stamped impaticntly on the ground and requested to speak to 
the master. 

The master was not there: He seldom remained during the 
entire day when he came to the farm. He had mounted his 
horse and gone in ali probability to visit some other of his farms. 

“But after all,” said Germain, a prey to the deepest anxiety, 
**ewn you hot imagine the reason of the young girl’s sudden 
departure ?” ‘ 

jabourer exchanged a meaning smile with his wife, and 

lied that he knew nothing of the matter, that it was no 

ir of his. All that Germain could learn was that the 
young girl and the child had gone towards Fourche. He has- 
tened to Fourche; neither the widow and her lovers nor old 
Leonard had yet returned. The servant told him that a young 
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girl and a child had come to inquire for him, but that. being 
strangers to her, she had not let them in and had advised them 
to go to Mers. 

‘And why did you refuse {o let them in?” said Germain 
angrily; ‘‘ you are very suspicious in this part of the country 
not to open your doors to your fellow creatures?” 

**Ah! dame!” replicd the servant, “in a rich house like 
this it behdves one to take carc! I am responsible for all 
when the master is from home, and I cannot open to the first 
comers.” 

“It is a vile custom,” said Germain, “and I would rather 
# hundred times be poor than live in constant terror this way. 
Good-bye, my girl; adieu to your villanous country!” 

He pursued his researches in the neighbouring houses. 
They had all seen the shepherdess and the child. As the little 
boy had left Belair unexpectedly, and was dressed in his every- 
day clothes, with his blouse rather torn and his lambskin 
over his shoulders, and as Mary was from necessity very 
poorly clad in all seasons, they had taken them for beggars. 
At one house they had offered them some bread. The youn 
oe had accepted a piece for the child who was hungry, an 

ad then left the place with him us quickly as possible, and 
proceeded in the direction of the woods. 

Germain reflected for an instant; then he inquired if the 
farmer of the Eims had not come to Fourche. 

“Yes,” replied a man, ‘‘he passed by on horseback very 
shortly after the girl.” 

* Could he have been in search of her?” 

‘‘Ahl you know him then?” said the public-house kceper, 
whom he had spoken too, laughing; ‘‘ yes, certainly, he isa 
devil of a fellow after the girls. But I do not think he had 
tricked this one—although, after all, if he had seen her—” 

«That will do; thank you!” said Germain. 

And he flew rather than ran to old Leonard’s stable, threw 
the saddle on La Grise’s back, leaped into it, and departed at 
full gallop in the direction of the woods of Chantelonbe. 

is heart throbbed with anxicty and rage—the perspiration 
stood in large drops upon his forehead. He drove his spurs 
into ia Grise’s sides, who finding herself on the road to her 
own stable, did not require much inducement to exert her 
utmost speed. 

Germain soon reached the spot where he had passed the 
night on the banks ofthe mere. The fire was still smouldering, 
and an old woman was engaged in picking up the remains of the 
store of dead wood which little Mary had collected in the 
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night, Germain stopped to question her. She was deaf, and, 
misunderstanding his queries :— 

‘* Yes, my lad,” said she, *‘ this is the Haunted Marsh. It 
is a bad spot—oh! a very bad spot, and no one ought to 
approach it without casting three stones into the watér with 
the left hand and making the sign of the cross with the right. 
That keeps off evil spirits. Otherwise all sorts of misfortune 
happen to those who make the circuit of it.” : 

**T did not speak to you of that,” said Germain approaching 
close to her and bawling in her ear; have you not seen a 
young girl and a child passing through the wood?” 

‘‘Ah yes,” mumbled the old crone, ‘‘a little child was 
drowned there!” 

Germain trembled from head to foot, but happily the old 
woman added :— 

‘‘ Bot that happened along time ago—oh! a longtime. In 
memory of the accident some of the country people planted a 
beautiful cross on the spot, but one stormy night the evil 
spirits cast it into the water. You can still see the stump of 
it. If any one: is so unfortunate as to stop here at night, he 
i9 very sure of not being able to get away before morning. 
Ife might walk, walk, as much as he liked—he might travel 
two hundred leagues through the woods, and yet always find 
himself at the place where he started.” 

The imagination of the labourer was struck in spite of him- 
self at what he had heard, and the idea of the misfortune 
which must happen to justify fully the old crone’s.assertions, 
so completely took possession of his mind, that he shivered 
from head to foot. Despairing of gaining any further infor- 
mation, he remounted his horse and pursued his search through 
the wood, calling Pierre with all his might, whistling, cracking 
his whip, and breaking the branches over his head in order to 
let his progress be heard at as great a distance as possible. 
He Histened at intervals to ascertain if any voice replied to his 
own, but he could hear only the tinkling of the bells belonging 
to the cattle scattered through the neighbourhood, and the 
wild cries of the hogs who fought with each other for the 
acorns. 

At length Germain heard behind him the sound of a horse's 
hoofs rapidly advancing, and a man of about the middle age, 
dark, robust, and dressed like a respectable citizen, shouted 
aloud to him to stop. Germain had never seen the proprietor 
of the Elms, but an instinct of rage whispered to him at once 
that the stranger was none other. He turned round, and, 
glancing at him from head to foot, awaited what he had to say. 
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‘Did you not see a young girl of about fifteen or sixteen, 
with a little boy, pass this way?” said the farmer, affecting an 
air of indifference although he was visibly agitated. 

‘* And what do you want with her?” replied Germain, with- 
out sgeking to disguise his anger. 

“I might reply that that is no business of yours, comrade; 
btit as I have no reasons for concealing it, I may tell you that 
this young,person is a cad gues whom I hired for the year 
without knowing her. When she arrived she appeared to me 
too young and too weak for the labour of the farm. I thanked 
her; but when I wished to repay her the expenses of her little 
journey, she went off in a huff during my absence. She was 
in such a hurry that she forgot some of her things, and amongst 
others her purse, which doesn’t contain much certainly—pro- 
bably a few sous. But after all, as I had to pass this way, I 
thought I might very likely fall in with her and return her 
what she had forgotten, and also pay her what is duc to her.” 

Germain was too open and honest-hearted not to hesitate on 
hearing this, if not probable, at least possible, story. He 
fastened a piercing glance upon the farmer, who bore the 
investigation either with great impudence or candour. 

‘I must know the truth of the matter,” said Germain to 
himself; and, concealing his agitation, he said:— 

‘* The girl belongs to our part of the country; I know her 
well, She must be somewhere hercabouts; let us proceed on 
together and we shall be sure to find her.” 

‘© You are right,” said the farmer, ‘“‘let’s on; but if we do 
not discover her at the end of the avenue I shall give up the 
chase, for I must turn off on the Ardentes road.” 

‘Qh, ho!” thought the labourer, ‘you shall not escape 
me so easily, my fine fellow, though I were obliged to follow 
baa round the Haunted Marsh for the next four-and-twenty 

ours.” 

*‘ Stop a bit!” exclaimed Germain suddenly, fixing his eyes 
upon a neighbouring thicket, which seemed agitated in a 
singular manner, ‘‘ Hola, ho! little Pierre! is that you, my 
child?” 

The child, recognising his father’s voice, sprang like’a little 
kid from the thicket; but when he perceived him in company 
with the farmer, he paused as if terrified, and seemed uncer- 
tain whether to advance. 

‘Come, my Pierre! come, ‘tis T!” cried the labourer, run- 
ning towards him, and jumping off his horse to take him in 
his arms. ‘And where is Tittle Mary?” 
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‘‘ She is hiding there, because she is afraid of that naughty, 
dark man; and I also.” 

; Oh! don’t be frightened; Iam here. Mary-—Mary, it 
is I!” 

Mary approached timidiy, and the moment she beheld Ger- 
inain, whose steps the farmer followed closely, she ran to 
throw herself in his arms, and, clinging to him like a daughter 
to her father, she exclaimed :—. 

** Ah! my brave Germain, you will defend me; I am not 
afraid when you are with me!” 

Germain trembled. He looked at Mary; she was pale, and 
her clothes were torn by the brambles through which she had 
forced her way, seeking a hiding-place like a hind tracked 
by the sportsman. But there was neither shame nor despair 
on her features. 

‘Your master wishes to speak to you,” said he, scrutinizing 
the countenance of the farmer as he spoke. 

““My master?” said she proudly; ‘that man is not my 
master, and never will be. “Tis you, Germain, who are my 
master! You shall take me back with you. I will serve you 
for nothing.” 

The farmer had now advanced, and pretended to be perfectly 
at ease. 

‘‘ Here, my little girl,” said he, ‘“‘ you forgot something at 
our place which I have followed you with.” 

‘‘No, monsieur,” replied little Mary, “<1 have forgotten 
nothing, nor have I any claim upon you whatever.” 

** Listen to me for a moment,” continued the farmer; “I 
have something to say to you. Come this way; don’t be 
afraid—_two words only!” 

‘“‘ You can speak aloud; I have no secrets with you.” 

‘‘Come and take your money at least.” 

‘‘My money? You owe me nothing, God be praised!” 

‘«¢T suspeeted the fellow all along,” said Germain in a low 
voice; ‘‘but no matter, Mary, go and hear what he has to say 
to you, for I am curious to Joarn myself; you can tell me 
afterwards. Ihave my reasons for this. Go up to his horse 
~——I shan’t lose sight of you.” 

Mary advanced three steps towards the farmer, who, leaning 
over the pummel of his saddle, whispered in her ear :— 

‘‘ Here’s a shining louis-d’or for you, little one: you will 
mention nothing about this business, you understand? I'll 
say that I considered ts too weak for the work of my farm, 
and let nothing mora be said about it! I shall be passing by 
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your house one of these days, and if T find you have said no- 
thing I will give you something more; and then, if you are 
more Yeasonable, you have only to speak—I will take you 
back with me, or rather I will come in the evenings and talk 
to you in the fields. What present should you ‘like me to 
bring*you?” 

«‘ There, monsiour, is the present that I make you!” replied 
little Mary in a loud voice, throwing the louis-d’or he had given 
her violentfy in his face. ‘I thank you heartily, and I beg 
that when you intend passing our way you will let me know. 
All the -young men of the neistibourhood will go out to meet 
you, for the people of our part of the country have a particular 
affection for bourgeois who go about telling tales*to poor 
girls. You shall see that—they will be in waiting for you.” 

‘You are a liar and a mischief-maker!” said the farmer in 
a rage, at the same time raising lis stick with a threatening 
gesture; ‘‘ you would wish to make people believe what is not 
the case. But you shall not succeed in extorting money from 
me in that way: we know your sort well!” 

Mary had stepped back in terror, but Germain darted for- 
ward and seized the bridle of the farmer’s horse, which he 
shook violently. 

‘‘T understand now,” said he, ‘‘and can see clearly enough 
how the matter stands. Jump down, my man!..-jump down! 
and let us have a few words together ” 

The farmer, by no means anxious for battle, spurred his 
horse in order to disengage himself, and endeavoured to strike 
the labourer’s hands with his stick go as to force him to let 
go his hold of the bridle; but Germain avoided the blew, and 
seizing him by the leg stretched him on the green sward, where 
after a short struggle he again prostrated him, although the 
latter had sprung to his feet and defended himself vigorously. 
When he had got him under— 

‘“‘ Man of little heart!” said Germain, ‘‘I could break every 
bone in your body if 1 wished; but I do not want to barm 
yo" and besides no correction would amend your conscience. 

owever, you shall not budge from this until you have aaked 
this young girl’s pardon on your knees.” 

The farmer, who was well acquainted with affairs of this 
sort, wished to turn the mattor off asa joke. He pretended 
that his crime was of no such great magnitude, since it con- 
sisted merely of words, and that he would willingly ask par- 
don, on condition that she should give him a kiss; that after 
wards they should all proceed together to the nearest cabaret, 
discuss a pint of wine, and then part good friends. 
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*‘ You make me blush for you!” replied Germain, pushing 
his face against the ground, ‘‘and I shall hasten to get out of 
sight of your villanous countenance! There—blush if you 
can! and remember to take le chemin des affronteux* when 
you pass our way again.” ‘ 

So saying he picked up the farmer’s stout holly staff, broke 
it across his knees to show him the strength of his arms, and 
threw the fragments away with an air of contempt 

Then, taking his son with one hand and little Mary with 
the other, he left the scene of the farmer's disgrace, trembling 
with indignation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
. DAME MAURICE. 


In about a quarter of an hour's time they had crossed the 
heath and were trotting along the high road, La Grise neighing 
at every object she recognised. Little Pierre recounted to his 
father all that he had been able to understand of what had 
passed since he left him. 

“‘ When we arrived,” said he, ‘that man cume to speak to 
my Mary in the sheepfold, whither we had gone straight 1o 
see the beautiful sheep. I had climbed into the manger to 
play, and ¢hat man didn’t see me. ‘Then he bid good-day to 
my Mary and kissed her.” 

*‘And you allowed him to kiss you, Mary ?” said Germain, 
trembling with anger. 

‘I thought that it was merely a piece of civility—a custom 
of the place with newcomers; just as at your place the grand- 
mother kisses the young girls who enter her service, to show 
them that she adopts them and that she will be as a mother 
to them.” 

‘‘Well, and after that,” resumed little Pierre, who was 
proud of having an adventure to relate, ‘‘ that man said some- 
thing very bad to her—something that you told me never to 


* Le chemin des uffronteux is the name given to the road which 
branches off from the principal strect at the entrance of a French village 
and passes round by the outskirts. It is supposed that persons, fearful 
of receiving some well-merited ingult, would take this way to avoid 
being seen. 
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repeat and not to remember; so of course I forgut it very 
quickly. However, if my father wish me to tell him what it 
was—” 

‘‘No, no, Pierre; I don’t wish to hear it, and I desire that 
you will never remember it any more.” 

, ‘fIn that case I will forget it again,” replied the child. — 
‘‘ Well, and then that man appeared to grow angry, because 
Mary said she would go away. Le told her he would give 
her whatever she wished—a hundred francs! and my Mary 
then got angry also. Then he took hold of her as if he was 
oing to do her harm; and I got frightened and ran up to little 
ary, crying. Then that man said:— 

‘** Who is this? Where docs this child come from? Put 
him out of doors!’ 

‘* And he raised his stick as if to beat me; but my Mary 
prevented him and said :— 

‘““¢We will talk over this matter together by-and-bye, 
monsieur; I must take this child to Fourche now, and then I 
will return.’ 

‘‘ And as soon as he had left the sheepfold my Mary said 
to me:— 

«Let us go away, my Pierre; we must leave this very 
quickly, for this man is wicked and he would hurt us.’ 

‘Then we slipped away behind the barns, passed a little 
field, and got at last to Fourche, to look for you. But you 
were not there, and they would not let us stop to wait for you. 
Well, and then that man, who had mounted upon a great black 
horse, came bebind us, and we ran on further and hid ourselves 
in the wood. And then he came after us; and when we heard 
him coming we concealed ourselves, and then when he had 
pri by we began running again to get home. And then at 

t you came and found us, and that is just the way it hap- 

ee Isn’t that it my Mary; I have forgotten nothing—. 

ve 1?” 

‘‘No, my Pierre; all you have said is true. Now, Ger- 
main, you can answer for me, and you cgn tell every one at 
home that if I did not remain at the Elms it was not for want 
of courage or from unwillingness to work.” 

‘‘And you, Mary,” said Germain, ‘“‘I pray you to ask 
yourself if, when it is a question of defending a woman or 
thrashing a bully, a man of eight-and-twenty is too old? I 
should just like to know if Bastien, or any other pretty fellow 
though even ten years younger than pe hg would not have 
been crushed by that man, as Pierre calls him. What think 
you?” 
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“TI think, Germain, that you have rendered me a great 
service, and that I shall be grateful to you for it all my life?” 

“Ts that all?” 

‘Papa, I never thought of saying to little Mary what I 
po you I would. I had not time; but I will speak,to 

. when we get home, and I will speak to grandmamma 
ulso.” 

This promise of his son’s madu Germain reflect. Hesaw that 
he must now think of explaining matters to his relations, and 
while relating his charges and complaints against the widow 
Guerin, steer clear of all mention of those ideas which had pre- 
disposed him to so much clear-sightedness and severity. en 
happy and proud, the courage necessary to make others share 
our happiness appears easy; but to be repelled on one side, 
blamed on the other, forms no very agreeable situation. 

Fortunately little Pierre was asleep when they reached 
home, and Germain laid him in his bed without awaking him, 
Then he entered into all the explanations he was able to give. 
Old Maurice, seated on a three-legged stool at the door, lis- 
tened gravely to his son-in-law’s narrative; and, although he 
was discontented at the result of the expedition, when Ger- 
main, in recounting the widow’s system of coquetry, asked 
his father-in-law if he had time to go over to Fourche fifty-two 
Sundays in the year in order to pay his court to the widow, 
at the risk of being refused in the end, the old man nodded 
his head in sign of acquiescence and replied :— 

‘You are in the right, Germain; that could not be.” 

And afterwards, when Germain related how he had been 
obliged to bring back little Mary as quickly as possible to save 
her from the insults, perbaps the violence, of an unworthy 
ori old Maurice again made a gesture of approbation, and 
said: 

“You acted quite right there, Germain ;—that was very 


roper.” 
3 When Germain had finished his recital and given all his 
reasons, the old couple, looking at each other, simultaneously 
heaved a deep sigh of resignation. Then the head of the fatnily 
rose, saying :— 

‘** Well, God's will be done! Love is not to be forced.” 

** Come to supper, Germain,” said the mother-in-law. “It 
is unfortunate that this matter cannot be arranged; but Pro- 
Ss it seems, does not so will it. We must look else 
where,” ; 

Nothing more was said about the matter in the farmer's 
dwelling, and when, on the following morning, little Pierre 
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rose with the lark at daybreak, no longer excited by the extra- 
ordinary events of the preceding day, he relapsed into that 
state of apathy common to little peasant boys of his age, forgot 
all that had been running through his head, and thought no 
mow but of remping with his brothers, and playing the man 
with the oxen and horses. 

Germain also endeavoured to forget by throwing himself 
heart andoul into his daily labour; but he became go thought- 
ful and melancholy that every person remarked it. He spoke 
no more to little Mary, nor even looked at her; and yet 
if any one had asked him in what field she was, or by what 
road she had passed, there was not an hour in the day he could 
not have answered the question had he wished 1t. He did not 
venture to ask his relations to receive her into their service 
during the winter, and yet he well knew that she must be 
suffering acutely from poverty. But she suffered not, and 
Dame Guillette could never make out how it was that ber 
little store of wood never diminished, and that her out-houge 
was always full in the morning, when she had left it almost 
empty the night before. It was the same with the, wheat and 
potutoes. Some one evidently entered the little store-house 
window every night and emptied a sack upon the floor, without 
awaking any one and without leaving any traces behind him. 
The old dame was at once uneasy and rejoiced; she enjoined 
her daughter to secrecy on the subject, saying that if the 
wighbours got wind of the miracle which was performed at 
her house, she should be taken for a witch. She certainly had 
hr suspicions that his Satanic Majesty was somehow or other 
mixed ap in the affair; but she was by no mcans anxious to 
embroil Lerself with him by requesting the curé to exorcise 
her house. She said to herself that it would be time cnough 
for that when Sa.an should visit her in person to demand her 
soul from her in return for his benefuctions. 

Little Mary understood the truth of the matter better, but 
she dared not speak of it to Germain, dreading lest he should 
return to his idea of matrimony, and she therefore feigned to 
perceive nothing. 

One day Dame Maurice, finding herself alone in the orchard 
with Germain, said to him with an air of affection:— 

“My poor son-in-law, I do not think yon are well. Your 
appetite 18 not so good ag it used to ba; you no longer laugh, 
and you talk less and less every day. Has anybody here, or 
have we ourselves, without knowing it, offended you in any 
Ww ay?” 

“No, mother,” replicd Germain. ‘‘ you have always been as 
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kind to me as the mother that bore me, and I should indeed be 
ungrateful if I were to complain either of you, your husband, 
or any one in the house.” 

‘In that case, my child, you must be fretting again after 
your poor wife. In place of lessening with time, your gvief 
only increases, and you must absolutely do what your father. 
in-law very sensibly advises—you must marry.” 

‘‘ Yes, mother, that was my idea too; but the women whom 
you have advised me to take do not suit me. When I see 
them, in place of forgetting my Catherine, 1 only think of her 
the more.” 

‘‘It would appear, then, Germain, that we have not been 
able-to guess your taste. You must assist us by telling us the 
truth. Doubtless there is somewhcre or other a woman 
made for you, for the Almighty never creates any one withéut 
reserving for him his happiness in another. If therefore you 
know where to find this woman, take her; and whether she 
be young or old, rich or poor, pretty or ugly, we have made 
up our minds, my old man and mysclf, to give our consent; 
for we cannot Lear to.see you so sad, nor can we be easy our- 
selves while you are not so too.” 

**Mother, you are only too kind to me, and my father 
equally so,” replied Germain; ‘but your compassion cannot 
bring me any remedy for my grief. The girl that I wish will 
not have me.” 

‘Is she too young then? To attach yourself to a young 
girl would be unreasonable jn you.” 

‘Well, yes, good mother, I am foolish enough to attach 
myself to a young girl, and I blame myself for it. I do all I 
can to forget her; but whether at work or at rest, whether at 
mass or in my bed, with my children or with you, I am 
always thinking of her—I can think of nothing else.” 

“Then it is a sort of fate, Germain? ‘There is but one 
remedy for that, namely, that the young girl may change her 
mind and listen to you. It is absolutely necessary that I 
should take a part in the business and see if anything can be 
done. You must tell me whereshelivesand what's hername” 

‘¢ Alas! my dear mother, I dare not,” said Germain; ‘you 
would laugh at me.” 

‘“‘T shall not laugh at you, Germain, because you are in 
trouble, and I would not increase your sorrow. It can't be 
Fanchette?” 

‘‘No, mother, it is not she.” 

“‘ Nor Rosette?” 

“No.” 
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‘* Tell me then, for if I were to name all the girls of the 
place I should never have donc.” 

oon hung his head and could not make up his mind to 
reply. 

# Well, well,” said Dame Maurice, ‘‘I shall leave you alone 
for to-day, Germain; to-morrow probably you will be more 
open with me, or rather perhaps your sister-in-law will be 
cleverer fn cross-questioning you.” 

So saying she took up her basket and procceded to the 
hcdge to hang out her clothes to dry. 

Germain acted as children do who make up their minds 
when they perceive that there is no longer any attention paid 
to them. Le followed his mother-in-law, and at last with a 
trembling voice he named Dame Gluillette’s little Mary. 

Great was the surprise of the worthy Dame Maurice; it was 
the very last person she should have thought of. But she 
had sufficient delicacy to repress her exclamations of astonish- 
ment and to make her comments mentally. Then, seeing 
that her silence abashed Germain, she held out her clothes- 
basket to him, saying :— 

‘‘ Well! is that any reason why you should not help me in 
my work? Carry this for me, and let us have a little talk 
together. Have you reflected well, Germain? Are you quite 
decided ?” 

‘‘ Alas! my dear mother, that is not the point. I should 
be quite decided if I could succeed; but as 1 shall not be lis- 
tened to, I have made up my mind to cure myself if I can.” 

‘“‘ And if you cannot?” 

‘‘ Everything has its end, Dame Maurice: when the horse 
is too heavily laden he falls; and when the ox has nothing to 
eat he dies.” 

“That is as much as to say that you will die if you do not 
succeed? God forbid, Germain! I do not like to hear a man 
like you say such things, because when you say them you 
think them. You have great courage, and sudden weakness 
is dangerous in strong minds. Come, come, take heart! I 
cannot conceive that a girl struggling with poverty, and one 
to whom you do much honour by seeking her hand, can possibly 
refuse you.” 

‘‘It is the truth, however; she does refuse me.” 

‘‘ And what reasons does she give for so doing ?” 

‘That you have always been kind 10 her, that her family 
owes much to yours, and that she would be unwilling to dis- 
apotl you by being the means of keeping me from a wealthy 
matcn.” 
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‘If she says that, she shows her good heart, and it is honest 
on her part. But in telling you that, Germain, she does not 
cure you, for she tells you beyond a doubt that she loves you, 
and that she would marry you if we were willing.” 

“ That is the worst! She says that her heart is not inclined 
towards me.” 

«Tf she tells you what she does not thiak, in order the more 
to estrange you from her, she is a child who deservés that we 
should lowe her and everlook her extreme youth in considera- 
tion of her good sense.” 

‘* Yes,” said Germain, etruck with a hope which he had not 
before conceived, ‘‘ that would be very wise, and very proper 
on her part. But if she is so sensible, I fear that it is because 
I am displeasing to her.” 

“ Germain,” said Dame Maurice, “you must promise me to 
keep your mind easy all this week, and not torment yourself, 
but to eat and sleep and be as gay as formerly. In the mean 
time I will talk over the matter with my old man, and if I get 
his consent, you shall then know the girl’s true sentiments 
with regard to jou.” 

Germain promised, and the week passed away without old 
Maurice uttering a single word to bim on the subject or even 

ing to suspect anything. The labourer forced himself 
to oe eee but he was even paler and more anxious 
usual. 

At length, on Sunday morning when leaving mass, his 
mother-in-law asked him what he had obtained from his sweet- 
heart since the conversation in the orchard. 

“Why nothing at all,” replied he ; ‘* I have not spoken to 

er ” 


‘¢ How then do you intend to persuade her if you du nag 
speak to her ?” 

“I spoke to her but once,” replied Germain. ‘That was 
when we went to Fourche together ; and since that time I havc 
not said a single word to her. Her refusal gave me so much 
pain at the time, that I have no desire to hear her tell me again 
that ehe does not love me.” 

4‘ Well, ory son, you must speak to her aow: your father- 
in-law authorises you to do so. Go, decide your fate! I tell 
you to do so, and ifmecessary [ desire you ; for you eannot re- 
main in this state of doubt and uncertainty.” 

Germain obeyed. With dowacast eyes, and an emberrassed 
air he bent his rteps towards the humbie dwelling of old Dame’ 
Guillette. Little Mary was seated alone and pensive at the 
corner of the fire, and in such deep thought that she was un- 
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conscious of Germain’s approach. When she perceived him 
standing before her, she almost started from her chair with sur- 
prise and became as red as @ rose. 

“Little Mary,” said he, seating himself beside her, *‘I am 
com® to distress and annoy you. I know it well: but the man 
and woman ut home,”—~designating thus according to custom 
‘the heads of the family—‘‘ wish me to speak to you, and ask 
you te niftry me. You do not wish it, do you? I expected 
as much.” 

* Germain,” replied little Mary, ‘‘you are certain then that 
you love me 2?” 

‘“‘ That annoys you, I know, but it is not my fault. If you 
were to change your opinion I should be only too glad, but 
doubtless { do not deserve that it should be so. Come, look at 
me, Mary; am I so very hideous then ?” 

‘No, Gormain,” replied she, with a smile, “ you are hand- 
somer than I am.” 

“Do not laugh at me; look at mo kindly. As yet [ have 
lost neither a hair nor a tooth. My eyes tell you that I 
love you. Look at my eyes therefore; it is written there, and 
every girl can read that writing.” 

ary fixed her eyes on those of Germain with her usual 
playful assurance: tken all at once she turned away her head 
and trembled. 

‘“‘Ah J heavens! I terrify you,” said Germain; ‘“ you look at 
me as if I were the farmer of the elms. Do not be afrnid of 
me, I beseech you ; that would indeed pain me. Ishall not, like 
him, whisper a single bad word in your car; I shall not kiss 
you against your will, and when you wish me to go, you need 
only point to the door. Come, tell me; must I go that you 
may cease to tremble ?” 

Mary held out her hand to the labourer, but without turn- 
ing her eyes from the fire, and without uttering a word. 

‘‘T understand,” said Germain, ‘‘you pity me. You are kind- 
hearted, it distresses you to make me unhappy, but you can- 
not love me ?” 

‘* Why do you say such things, Germain 2” replied little Mary 
at last; ‘‘do you wish to make me cry ?” 

**My poor little one! You have a good heart, I know; but 
you do not love me, and you hide your face because you fear 
to show me your displeasure and repugnance. And I dare 
not as much as press your hand! In the woods, when my son 
was asleep, and you too, I almost kissed you once, but very 
gently. But I would have died of shame rather than have 
asked such a favour from yon. and J suffered as much that 
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night as & man consuming over a slow fire. Ever nce then 
I have dveamed of you every night. Ah! how I kissed you 
inmy dreams, Mary! But all this time, you car without 
dreathing, And now do you know what I think? ‘Lhat if you 
were to turn round and look'st me with the eyes I have for 
you, and if you were to put phan face near mine, I do think, 
should fall Jend with joy. And you are thinking that if such 
a thing were to happen to you, you would die of saamae and 


anger.’ 
"Germain spoke. as if in a dream, without heeding what he, 
said. Little Mary-dill trembled, but as he himself trembled 
still more, he sw longer perceived it. All at once she turned 
round; she was in tears, and gazed at him with an air of re- 

roach. ‘The poor labourer imagined that this was the final 

low, and, without awaiting his sentence, he rose to depart; 
but the young girl stopped him by throwing hex arm round his 
neck mee hiding her face in his bosom. 

** Ah! Germain,” exclaimed she in a voice broken with sobs, 
‘‘have you not guessed that 1 love you” 

Germain would have gone mad with joy, had not his son, 
who had been seeking him everywhere and who now entered 
the cottage full gallop upon a stick, with his little sister en croupe 
flogging this imag’ y charger with an osier twig, recalled 
him to his senses. . ..e caught him up in his arms, and placing 
him in those of his betrothed he said :— 

‘‘Thoret Mary, you have made more than one happy by 


TMB END. 


